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SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Unirep NaTions CHARTER, 
Greensboro, N. CU. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
auditorium of the senior high school, Greensboro, N. C., Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Wiley: 

Also present: Hon. Robert H. Frazier, mayor of Greensboro, N. C. 

(The pastor of the First Baptist Church gave the invocation; after 
which Mayor Frazier was introduced. ) 


WELCOMING ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Frazier. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure on behalf of the city of Greensboro to ‘welcome 
this Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee to Greensboro to hear 
testimony and evidence upon the revision of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Senator Wiley, I think that this is a spot that could give you no 
greater welcome than any other spot in America, perh: ips, but a spot 
that is unduly interested in all matters, we think, sometimes. Then 
again we think they are just duly interested. 

We are particularly happy to have you because we recognize this 
morning you are here with this staff of yours on a day that Govern- 
ment workers ordinar ily do not work, so you come to us giving us an 
added honor in that respect. 

Greensboro, and this community, is a spot that takes a little pride in 
its position, in its understanding of things and its environment. It 
is a place that was settled some two centuries ago by Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, by English and Irish Quakers, by German Laitheran 
Reform, so we think of it through the years as having been a strongly 
religious community. 

It is a cultural center. We have three colleges for our white resi- 
dents, and we have three colleges for our Negro residents. One of 
our white colleges is the largest resident women’s college in the world. 
One of our Negro colleges is the second largest Negro college in the 
world. 

We are an industrial center, having the largest denim mill in the 
world, and a number of other very large industries, including the 
largest insurance company in the South. 
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This is the pivot of the Piedmont, the center spot of a circum- 
ference that has a radius of 50 miles within which there are more 
people resident than in any other similar spot in southeastern United 
States. So we think of this as a cultural, a religious, an industrial 
cel ter, but above all, asa friendly center. 

We are delighted that you are on this mission because there are 
those of us who think that the Senate is the body that is one of the 
oTeat protectors of America, 

l am very fond of making a little comment from the writings of 
Winston Churchill that I think is very good for leading a group of 
this ky d. 


In his roving commission, he made this statement : 
rhose who can win a war can rarely make a good peace, and those who could 
make a good peace would never have won a war. 


Therefore, I think that men such as you and members of your com- 
mittee, leading us to the way to peace, is a most encouraging sign for 
America, 

| creet you, I welcome you most heartily, on behalf of the citizens 
of Greensboro. | Applause. | 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHLAIRMAN 


The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Mayor; and thank you, our good 
friends of this great and wonderful city and State. 

We have already found, sir, that manifestation of friendliness and 
11 endship of which you have spoken. 

We, up North, more and more realize the virility and the dynamic 
qualities of the South. We recognize as time goes on that out of this 
great section come not only statesmen but also great material wealth 
and great spiritual ideas; so I assure you on behalf of the staff and 
myself, that we are happy to be here with you. 


rRIBUTE TO SENATOR HOEY 


But we come at a solemn hour. Last Wednesday a oreat Senator 
uid a great North Carolinian embarked on the long journey, which 
sooner or later we all must take. 

When I learned of the passing of Senator Hoey, I consulted with 
you, sir, and your committee as to whether or not this meeting should 
be canceled, and together we decided that the most fitting tribute we 
could pay to this outstanding American and to his full life of service 
to his country would be to carry on as he would have us carry on, as 
shall be demonstrated by a letter that he wrote me personally just a 
few days ago, 

The Senator had his heart set on this meeting today. He had spoken 
to me on several occasions of the importance of this work, the impor- 
tance, I say to his Government and mine and yours, and to mankind. 
He felt that his own State had a real contribution to make. 

\s I stated, I have here a letter received from him just a few days 
before his passing. I am going to read it into the record at this point. 
It contains some of the last words written by a man whose great heart 
and mind were with us in this work. We shall continue to draw 
strength from his encouragement in carrying out the tasks with which 
we are charged. 
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Today, in another part of the State, as they lay his mortal body to 
rest, I think we can sense that his spirit carries on, and that it is with 
us today. Here is his letter addressed to me: 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I thank you for your letter of April 27, 1954, and for the 
copy of the press release in connection with the holding of a public hearing in 
Greensboro, N. C., on May 15 upon the invitation of Mayor Robert H. Frazier. 

I am so delighted that your committee has decided to hold one of these hear- 
ings in North Carolina because our people are tremendously interested in these 
proceedings and Greensboro has been especially anxious to have one of the 
hearings held there 

I doubt seriously if I shall be able to attend the hearings in Greensboro but 
I wish you to know how much I appreciates the invitation and how pleased I am 
that you are holding this meeting in Greensboro, 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
CLYbDE R. Hoey. 

Let me say again, Mr. Mayor, and ladies and gentlemen, that we are 
honored to be here. 

This is the first time that a Senate committee in the field of foreign 
relations has ever met in North Carolina. May I say, with all due 
respect to the other fine cities of this great State, that we could not 
have chosen a more appropriate location. 

I am told that Greensboro was known as the pivot of the Piedmont, 
and you used that expression today, I believe. 

That sounds like a very apt name tome. If I may, I should like to 
borrow the phrase and apply it to your mayor and his staff. They 
have been the pivot of the subcommittee in this area. 

Mayor Frazier, Major McLendon, Mr. Moseley, and many others 
have been most helpful in setting up this hearing, and I want them 
to know, and I want the people to know, that we deeply appreciate 
their efforts. Appreciation is a thing that we all appreciate, and life 
would be a little sweeter if we indulged in it wherever it was merited, 
und it is certainly merited here. 


PURPOSE OF SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Before proceeding to the business at hand, I want to say a few 
words about the purpose of this subcommittee. We are not here to 
take a Gallup poll; we are not counting heads as to who likes or does 
not like the United Nations or any part of it; that is not the business 
of the subcommittee, and I do not propose to engage in it. 

We have come to Greensboro for one purpose: It is the purpose 
that led us to visit Akron and Milwaukee earlier this year; it is a 
purpose that will take us to other parts of this great country of ours. 

We are here because the United States Senate has instructed us to 
make a study of proposals that would amend or revise the United 
Nations Charter. 

As most of you know, in late 1955 or 1956 a general conference 
for review of the charter is likely to be called. This conference will 
give the nations of the world a chance to take a fresh look at the 
United Nations. They can see whether the United Nations is servi 
the interests of world peace, and if not, why not. 

We can see if it is serving the interests of our Nation: we can see 
where we can better the mechanism. 
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ne are justified in participating in the United Nations or in NATO 
any other international organization only if such participation best 
serves the interests of this Government and this people. 

We want the advice and guidance of Americans on a matter which 
is of tremendous importance to us all, a matter which may very well be 
of life and death importance to each of us, and to our beloved country 
in this day of atom, hydrogen, and cobalt bombs, of jets and rocket 
planes. 

As you know, the Senate advises the President on the conduct of for- 
eign relations, and this subcommittee has been established to help the 
Senate formulate its advice on one aspect, a very vital aspect, of those 
relations, and that is our participation in the United Nations. 

What we seek is enlightenment ; enlightenment comes through ideas, 
right ideas. We want you to assist us to find ways in which our policies 
with respect to the United Nations can be improved, ways, if they exist, 
in which the United Nations Charter can be improved so that we can 
better protect the interests of our country, and strengthen the hope 
for peace in this war-weary world. 

I hardly need stress the urgency of this assignment. We must find 
ways of safeguarding our freedom and our way of life in a world at 
peace or we may very well jeopardize both in a world at war. 

We have come to Greenboro to listen and to learn. I hope you 
people will help us. 

Because of the number of citizens who have asked to be heard today, 
I have asked that the witnesses limit their oral statements to 5 minutes, 
and their written statements, if longer, can be filed. 

We know that out of this visit, we are going to profit—mind and 
body and soul. We are very happy to be with you. 

a will carry on now with the first witness. 

Will Mr. H. W. Rollman, of Hazelwood, N. C., take the chair, please. 


It is good to see you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HEINZ W. ROLLMAN, WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Rotitman. My name is Heinz Rollman. I am a shoe manufac- 
turer in Waynesville, N. C., and I am president of the Wellco Shoe 
Corp., as well as of World Construction, Inc. 

The CuarrmMan. Speak into the microphone, please. 

Mr. Rotiuman. I am president of Welleo Shoe Corp., Waynesville, 
as well as Ro-Search, Inc., both of Waynesville, N. C. 

I have devoted the last 26 years to work out a plan that will abolish 
the reasons for war; and the main reason for war, as well as for com- 
munism, in my opinion, is, one, that fear that, the reason that half the 
world’s population goes to bed hungry every night—that is a lack of 
education and a lack of religious freedom. 


CREATION OF A PEACE ARMY 


I believe that we, the United States, cannot forever help the world 
only with charity. We have to help the rest of the world to help 
themselves so that the rest of the world can achieve the unbelievable 
which has been achieved in the United States, and to this end I pro- 
pose, and have written a book, about it and have made speeches all 
over the world—to this end I propose that the Congress of the United 
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States would consider to establish a peace army consisting of 3 mil- 
lion able-minded and able-bodied men; that we fight for global peace 
and the eradication of starvation and disease and communism and 
dictatorship like we fight for winning a war; that we at the same 
time train in our country millions of people from all over the world 
so that the rest of the world, using,their own God-given resources, 
will accomplish what we have accomplished in our country and in 
our Nation. 

I believe that communism can only be stopped if we take away the 
reasons that push people into communism, the fear, the hunger, and 
the sickness. We can show them without emptying our pockets how 
to go about doing it with their own resources all over the world. 

I do not speak for an organization; I speak for myself as founder 
of the movement called World Construction. However, I think I can 
say that many thousands of people all over the world to whom I have 
spoken in the last 2 years agree with me that it is only the United 
States, only our country, that can set the example to stop communism 
and do away with the reason for war. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roriuman. Thank you, sir. 

(Additional material submitted by Mr. Rollman is on file with the 
subcommittee. ) 

The Cuatrman. Rev. John H. Carper, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. CARPER, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD PEACE, THE WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Carver. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, distinguished 
guests, I am John Howard Carper, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

I wish to speak as the chairman of the Committee on World Peace 
of the Western North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church. 

This conference embraces a membership of 244,900 members, as 
stated on page 77, Journal of 1953 Session of the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the Me thodis st Church. 

However, I feel that I can give the official position of our church 
and a fair cross section of the thinkian of the membership of this 
conference. 


AIMS OF METHODIST CHURCH 


First, the Methodist Church is a connectional church moving jointly 
and concertedly with other churches in its body to accomplish the aims, 
ideals, and properly constituted laws of our general conference. 

Therefore, the Episcopal address on the “Crusade for World Order” 
adopted by the last general conference, May 2, 1952, and the state- 
ment of the general conference “The Methodist Church and War 
and Peace” adopted May 6, 1952, becomes the basis for our church’s 
action ‘in this 1952-56 quadrennium. 

At present the council of bishops, utilizing the existing agencies 
of the church to implement their vital leadership toward peace, are 
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leading the membership of the church in a crusade for world order in 
d4-55, One of the four major interests to be emphasized is— 

\ study of specific questions of adequate United Nations Charter revision, and 
the taking of all affirmative steps necessary to make the United Nations a more 
effective instrument of peace. 

On December 10, 1953, the couneil of bishops adopted the following 
vetion, and recommends that 
Four fundamental issues be studied: The meaning of peace, the United Nations, 
disarmament, charter review and revision 

To this end, from April 22 through May 6, 1954, the district con 
ferences on Christian education were held. in which the conference 

inittee on world peace hada prominent part. 

Second, these basic principles motivate Methodists in their action 
for peace, The basic belief and doctrine is the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. From these beliefs spring our prin 
ciples of freedom, peace, and justice under the law. 

We Methodists believe God is ready and willing to help men work 
out a Just and righteous solution to the problems of our world. To 

old that war is inevitable is to negate all that God has shown us 
through Christ, and created through the action of the Christian chureh. 
We believe that what is right can be done. This is our faith. 


SUPPORT OF U. N. 


Phird, Methodists would have our Government take the steps con 
cerning the United Nations and matters relevant thereto: 

A. The United States must not hesitate in its support of the United 
Nations. She must have the courage CO propose such changes in 
the U. N. Charter that we believe are right, and tell the world what 
her citizens want based upon the Christian concept of the worth of 
men, and our unshakable and unalterable faith in the democratic way 
of life. 

Regardless of expected opposition from any quarter, she must strive 
[oO IMprove and strengthen the U. N. so that it may fulfill those 
purposes, as described in article I of the United Nations Charter. 


BENEFITS OF U. N. PARTICIPATION 


B. Our Government must take into accovwnt that real benefits would 
have resulted from its participation in the United Nations. 

Without the United States moral and physical support of the U.N. 
already the world would probably be engaged in a third world war. 

Increasingly our Government must give her financial support to 
such agencies as UNESCO, the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, International Refugee Organi- 
zation, and so forth. 

Through these we lift the climate of the world from fear, suspicion, 
and hate to understanding, mutual respect, and love. 

C. The United States must take into account the fact of interna- 
tional suspicion and selfishness which makes it impossible to achieve 
all its objectives immediately. 

The United States must continue working and looking forward to 
the day when all nations shall be members of the United Nations. 


POMRMTL IE 
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AMENDMENTS RECOMMENDED 


This can and ought to be as confidence replaces fear and as just 
and fair dealings become the rule in international agreements rather 
than the exe eption. 

D. The United States Government should work for the following 
accomplishments through the United Nations: 

1. Universal agreement on enforceable arms control and reduction 
under United Nations inspection to the amount necessary for main- 
taining internal order and by which no nation could threaten the 
security of other nations. 

The establishment of an international police force which could 
deal adequately with issues of international aggression. 

5. Strive for more realistic balanced voting in the General As 
sembly of the U. N. This is to be based in part upon such factors as 
economic strength, actual and potential, rather than upon the present 
system. 

t. Set up machinery for the establishment of a world court with 
delegated authority to try and punish individuals and/or nations 
found to be threatening the peace of the world community. 

5. Should advocate and promote among the nations the allocating of 
their substantial part of their savings realized from armament con- 
trol to helping improve the living standards of the peoples of the 
ale This is not charity nor missions, but enlightened self-interest. 

We must not be ashamed to state to the world our dependence 
upon and our faith in divine guidance in these and all other matters of 
state. We must work patiently and courageously pointing mankind 
to that way of peace proposed by our President in his epoch-making 
address of December 8, 1953, when he proposed to use recent scientific 
discoveries for the benefiting of all mankind through the creation 
of an international atomic agency rather than drifting aimlessly to 
ward total destruction and possible annihilation of man himself. and 
7 obliteration of civilization as we know it. 

. To work for the total interests of mankind. We must. be willing 
to nas the cost of international cooperation in patient and continuous 
effort. Through the efforts of the United Nations there is emerging 
a larger vision of the total interests of mankind. We must keep the 
world united; it must not be split politically as it is now split ideo- 
logically. We must not withdraw from the U. N., nor must we become 
a party to organize the U. N. without Russia. 

8. Provide adequate financial strength and give full moral support 
to the many agencies of the U. N. We Methodists believe that “eco- 
nomic assistance which ‘seeks to make the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the improvement of 
underdeveloped areas’ is the strongest combatant to the elements 
of revolution found in our times.” 

9. Lay the foundations for permanent world cooperation through a 
world federation of nations. In section II, paragraph (e), page 9, 
the Methodist Church and War and Peace, there is stated what most 
Methodists believe : 

Peace can only come from God, expressed through all peoples. World peace 
is bigger than any single nation, single economic system, or single religion. The 


United Nations, if peace is to be achieved, must be developed into a world federa- 
tion of nations. To insure such investment of national sovereignty as will lay 
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the foundations for permanent world cooperation and peace, we must have a 
wider recognition and acceptance of God as sovereign over all nations. We call 
for revision of the United Nations Charter in such manner as to enable that 
body to enact, interpret, and enforce world law against aggression and war. 


10. Universal membership in the United Nations. When any 
nation meets the requirements laid down in article 4 of the United 
Nations Charter they should be admitted, not being subject to the veto. 

In concluding my remarks, I would use the words of President 
Eisenhower, as quoted in his state of the Union message on January 7, 
1954. The United Nations provides— 


the only real world forum where we have opportunity for international presenta- 
tion and rebuttal. 


The Clarion Voice of the Methodist Church affirms, “Our best 
political hope of peace lies in the United Nations.” 

Thank you. 

The Cramman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Carper follows:) 


TESTIMONY BY Rev. JoHN H. Carper, Norto Witkesporo, N. C., CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE, THE WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE, THE 
METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Alexander Wiley, members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, distinguished guests, I am John H. Carper, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, North Wilkesboro, N. C. I wish to speak as the chairman 
of the committee on world peace, the Western North Carolina Conference, the 
Methodist Church. This conference embraces a membership of 244,900 members 
as stated on page 77, Journal of 1953 Session of the Western North Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Church. Although I am serving in this capacity 
for the sixth year it would be presumptuous for me to state that I can speak 
individually for all these persons. However, I feel that I can give the official 
position of our church and a fair cross section of the thinking of the membership 
of this conference. 

I. The Methodist Church is a connectional church moving jointly and con- 
certedly with other churches in its body to accomplish the aims, ideals, and 
properly constituted laws of our general conference. Through duly elected 
representatives empowered by each local church, district, and annual conference 
we get representative action. Quadrennially we hold a general conference where 
the memorials, requests, and issues facing the church and society are debated 
and passd upon, making them the law and discipline of our church. 

Therefore, the Episcopal address on the Crusade for World Order adopted 
by the last general conference, May 2, 1952, and the statement of the general 
conference, The Methodist Church and War and Peace, adopted May 6, 1952, 
becomes the basis for our church’s action this 1952-56 quadrennium. (See 
attached copy.) 

At present the council of bishops, utilizing the existing agencies of the church 
to implement their vital leadership toward peace, are leading the membership 
of the church in a crusade for world order in 1954-55. One of the four major 
interests to be emphasized is a study of the specific questions of adequate United 
Nations Charter revision, and the taking of all affirmative steps necessary to 
inake the United Nations a more effective instrument of peace. 

On December 10, 1953, the council of bishops of the Methodist Church adopted 
the following action and recommends that four fundamental issues be studied: 
The meaning of peace, the United Nations, disarmament, Charter review and 
revision. Each bishop in his own area or within his annual conferences will 
bring these themes to his people in such fashion as he may deem wise. Thus 
to this end from April 22 through May 6, 1954, 10 district conferences on Chris- 
tian education were held in which the conference committee on world peace had 
a prominent part. These conferences were held in Winston-Salem, Salisbury, 
Asheville, Waynesvile, Greensboro, Morganton, Statesville, Thomasvile, Gas- 
tonia, and Monroe. Plans were set in operation whereby each local church in 
the conference is requested and expected to hold between now and September 


ll 
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15 a study on the policy and action of the Methodist Church. Then under the 
supervision and guidance of the bishop and district superintendents studies 
are to be made in the four major fields listed above prior to March 1, 1955. 
The entire month of February 1955 is the designated time for concerted action 
by all the ministers in Methodism. 

II. These basic principles motivate Methodists in their action for peace. The 
basic belief and doctrine is the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
From these beliefs springs our principles of freedom, peace, and justice under 
law. Methodists support the Government of the United States as she nobly 
strives to realize these principles on the political level. We are indeed grateful 
for all effort and treasure expended to achieve this end. Yet we insist on the 
right to intelligently suggest, and constructively criticize our Government thus 
helping her to achieve these political ends. Prayerfully we seek to undergird 
and provide her with the moral and spiritual strength enabling her to furnish 
political leadership for our world. This we believe to be the teaching and will 
of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. We Methodists believe God is ready and 
willing to help man work out a just and righteous solution to the problems 
of our world. For Methodists to hold that war is inevitable is to negate all 
that God has shown us through Christ and created through the action of the 
Christian church. We believe that what is right can be done. This is our faith 
We are actively engaged in seeking to know God's will and through His spirit 
be His instruments to bring it about. 

Ill. Methodists would have our Government take these steps concerning the 
United Nations and matters relevant thereto: 


(a) The United States must not hesitate in its support of the United Nations 
She must have the courage to propose such changes in the United Nations Charter 
that we believe are right and tell the world what her citizens want based wpon the 
Christian concept of the worth of man and our unshakable and unalterable faith 
in the democratic way of life. She should lift up our ideals and work toward 
them regardless of the price necessary to be paid in pain, toil, or treasure 


ltegardless of expected opposition from any quarter, she must strive to improve 
and strengthen the United Nations so that it may fulfill those purposes deseribed 
in article I of the United Nations Charter: (1) To maintain international peace 


and security * * (2) to develop friendly relations among nations based upon 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples * * *, 
(3) to achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, * * *, (4) to be a center 


for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends. 

(b) Our Government must take into account that real benefits have resulted 
from its participation in the United Nations. Without the United States’ moral 
and physical support of the U. N. already the world would probably be engaged 
in a third world war. The United States must increasingly give her financial 
support to such agencies as UNESCO, the World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, International Refugee Organization, and others 
Through these we lift the climate of the world from fear, suspicion, and hate, 
to understanding, mutual respect, and love. Also in keeping with the officially 
stated purpose of technical assistance program: “to start where people are, to 
help them solve their own problems in their own way without imposing ideas or 
methods upon them which are alien to their character and desires; to work with 
others, to cooperate and not to dominate,” we Methodists believe this is the way 
to peace, goodwill, and understanding 

(c) The United States must take into account the fact of international suspi 
cion and selfishness which makes it impossible to achieve all its objectives 
immediately. The United States must continue working and look forward to the 
day when all nations shall be members of the United Nations Methodists believe 
in universal membership in the U. N. but we are sufficiently realistic to realize 
this cannot and ought not to happen overnight. This can and ought to be as 
confidence replaces fear and as just and fair dealings become the rule in inter- 
national agreements rather than the exception. We look confidently toward the 
day when we can have international organization based on justice, governed 
by laws, and enforced by the joint power of the governed, 

(d) The United States Government should work for the following accomplish- 
ments through the United Nations: 

(1) Universal agreement on enforceable arms ccntrol and reduction under 
United Nations inspection to the amount necessary for maintaining internal 
order and by which no nation could threaten the security of other nations. 
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2) The establishment of an international police foree which could deal ade 
quately with issues of international aggression. 

(3) Strive for more realistic balanced voting in the General Assembly of 
the U. N his to be based in part upon such factors as economic strength, 
actual and potential, rather than upon present system of 1 nation 1 vote Upon 
rccomnplishment to such a formula move toward universality of membership in 
the U. N 

(4) Set up machinery for establishment of world court with delegated author 
ity to try and punish individuals and/or nations found to be threatening the 
peace of the world community. 

5) Should advocate and promote among the nations the allocating of their 
substantial part of their savings realized from armament control to helping 
improve the living standards of the peoples of the world. This is not “charity” 
nor missions but enlightened self-interest. 

(6) We must not be ashamed to state to the world our dependence upon and 
our faith in divine guidance in these and all other matters of state. We should 
declare our faith in the basic, undergirding principles of our Nation given us 
by our forefathers.. We must work patiently and courageously pointing mankind 
to that way of peace proposed by our President in his epoch-making address, 
December 8, 1953, when he proposed to use recent scientific discoveries for the 
benefiting of all mankind though the creation of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, rather than drifting aimlessly toward total destruction and possible 
annihilation of man himself, and the obliteration of civilization as we know it. 

(7) To work for the total interests of mankind, we must be willing to pay the 
cost of international cooperation in patient and continuius effort. Through the 
efforts of the United Nations there is emerging a larger vision of the “total in 
terests” of mankind. We must keep the world united. It must not be split 
politically as it is now split ideologically. We must not withdraw from the 
U.N. Nor must be become a party to organize the U. N. without Russia. “God 
has made us of one blood for to dwell upon the earth.” We must learn 
and help others learn to live together. 

(8) Provide adequate financial strength and give full moral support to the 
many agencies of the U. N. We Methodists believe that “economic assistance 
which ‘* * * seeks to make the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement of underdeveloped areas * * *’ is the 
strongest combatant to the elements of revolution found in our times.” More and 
more our Nation must channel its assistance funds through U. N. channels for 
this is the way of lifting the scourage of hunger, pain, sickness, war, and death 
from the earth. The statement of the Prince of Peace still stands: “In as much 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 

(9) Lay the foundations for permanent world cooperation through a world 
federation of nations. In section II, paragraph (e), page 9, the Methodist 
Church and War and Peace, there is stated what most Methodists believe. 

Peace can only come from God, expressed through all peoples. World peace 
is bigger than any single nation, single economic system, or single religion. The 
United Nations, if peace is to be achieved, must be developed into a world 
federation of nations. To insure such investment of national sovereignty as 
will lay the foundations for permanent world cooperation and peace, we must 
have a wider recognition and acceptance of God as sovereign over all nations. 
We call for revision of the United Nations charter in such manner as to enable 
that body to enact, interpret, and enforce world law against aggression and war.” 

(10) Universal membership in the United Nations: When any nation meets 
the requirement laid down in article 4 of the United Nations Charter, ‘Member 
ship * * * is open to all other peace-loving states which accept the obligations 

ontained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these obligations,” they should be admitted not 
being subject to the veto. 

In concluding my remarks I would use the words of President Eisenhower 
as quoted in his state of the Union message on January 7, 1954. The United 
Nations provides “the only real world forum where we have opportunity for 
international presentation and rebuttal.” The clarion voice of the Methodist 
Church affirms, “Our best political hope of peace lies in the United Nations.” 


The Cuairman. Mr. Henry Brandis, Jr., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


to live 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY BRANDIS, JR., DEAN, SCHOOL OF LAW, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Branvis. My name is Henry Brandis, Jr. I reside in Chapel 
Hill. At present I am dean of the School of Law of the University 
of North Carolina. 

I speak here as an individual citizen and I do not purport to speak 
in any way for the law school or for the university. 

The American people want security even more, and very properly 
SO, they want to preserve their personal freedom and to live in a 
world in which the individual man has a dignity to which his soul 
entitles him, and in which the ideal of justice prevails, and clearly 
the major task which is faced by this subcommittee and by the entire 
world is to provide such a world in which Americans and other 
people may live. 

NEED FOR UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


It is my belief that no such world can be provided without uni- 
versal disarmament, backed by enforceable law, or to put the matter 
another way, there can be no security in the world as long as any 
single nation, without effective restraints from other nations, can 
set in motion its own armed might which carries a catastrophic 
potential for destruction, 

It seems to me as we think of revising the U. N. Charter, that any 
effort merely to nibble at the edges of this problem is bound to fail. 

For instance, if we merely abolish the veto in the present Security 
Council, it seems clear that this would make little, if any, contribution 
to American security, because the abolition of the veto would have 
no effect whatever upon Russian control of Russian armies. 


SERIOUS AMENDMENTS REQUIRED 


If we are to tackle this fundamental problem it will require rather 
serious amendments to the present U. N. Charter. Those amend- 
ments must deal with the executive, the legislative, the judicial, and 
the military powers of the United Nations. 

Obviously, if I had a good deal more than 5 minutes I could not 
undertake to outline details for specific amendments. I believe that 
the best single attempt to propose detailed amendments of this gen- 
eral nature yet made is the little pamphlet published by Grenville 
Clark, and Professor Sohn, of the Harvard Law School, and I am 
sure that the members of the subcommittee are familiar with that 
work. 

In general, I would say only that the principle must be followed 
that in any area of U. N. power the least authority should be given 
which is consistent with this goal of eliminating the ability of a single 
nation to bring war and catastrophic destruction upon the rest of 
the world. 


JUDICIAL AMENDMENTS NEEDED 


I would, however, like to look very briefly at the nature of the 
judicial amendments which would be needed. 

In the famous trials at Nuremberg and at Tokyo, we have recog- 
nized the principle on the international scene of individual responsi- 
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bility. We have tried and condemned individuals for crimes against 
humanity. 

I do not propose to enter into the controversies formed around 
those trials. I cite them merely to bring out their recognition of the 
principle of individual responsibility. 

It is a strange, a phenomenal thing that having recognized that, 
and having been deiiok «d by other nations in its recognition, the United 
Nations, which is the organization established to keep the peace of the 
world, does not have a court capable of trying an individual for those 
same crimes nor a law creating those same acts crimes, making them 
crimes against the United Nations. And so, I say it will be necessary 
to establish, as every organized society has had to establish, a court 
which can deal with the individual man who violates or attempts to 
violate the law. 

Now, of course, the power should be limited. 

The CHamman. If you will tell us how far you have gotten in 
your statement, we will put the rest of it in the record. 

Mr. Branots. All right, sir; I am approximately down to the last 
full paragraph of page 2, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think that Russia would come into a world 
organization under law? How would you get her in? 

Mr. Branopts. Sir, I wish there was a pat answer to that question. 
I do not know. If I had to make a final answer upon the basis of 
all the evidence so far accumulated, I regret to say that I would say, 
“No,” I do not believe Russia will at this moment come in if America 
makes such proposals. But I do not believe, sir, that it is a wise 
policy for America to refuse to make proposals if America believes 
those — to be right for fear that Russia will not participate. 

The Cratrrman. Your statement will go into the record. Thank 
you very much, si 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Brandis follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY BRANDIS, JR 


My name is Henry Brandis, Jr. I live in Chapel Hill, N. C., and at present I 
am dean of the school of law of the University of North Carolina I appear 
here as an individual citizen and do not speak in any way for the law school or 
for the university. 


ASSU MPTIONS 


My statement is predicated on the following assumptions, which I believe are 
demonstrably correct: 

1. The United States has no real security as long as atomic weapons and the 
means to deliver them are in the hands of those who may decide to use them 
against us 

2. Necessarily, under present conditions, our primary reliance is placed upon 
our ability to retaliate. On this date, which is Armed Forces Day, it is highly 
appropriate to reiterate that we must maintain this ability until some better 
system is devised. But history demonstrates that it is not enough to provide 
security or to prevent war, particularly while it remains possible for a megalo- 
maniac to obtain dictatorial powers in some of the world’s powerful nations. 

8. Americans can have no security except under a system giving other peoples 
equal security. 

4. Worldwide security can be achieved only by eliminating the power of every 
nation, including our own, to wage atomic war or large-scale war of any type. 

5. This cannot be done by conventional treaty. No sane American would stake 
the entire future of our country on the good faith of a Communist promise. 

6. This can only be done by a plan for enforceable disarmament, backed by 
world law. 
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7. This does not require a central world government with unlimited power. 
It does require a United Nations strengthened sufficiently to permit it, within 
the limited area of control of armaments and prevention of aggression, to pro- 
mulgate laws and to enforce those laws by an inspection system made as fool- 
proof as possible, by reasonably safeguarded judicial processes which can operate 
against individuals, and, if all else fails, by the use of an armed force. 


TIN KERING IS NOT ENOUGH 


We cannot, by slow and comfortable stages, creep up on a solution to the 
problem of world security. It is already quite apparent that security cannot be 
achieved without eliminating the right of a single national government to set 
in motion an armed might with a catastrophic potential for destruction. There- 
fore, any realistic thinking about revision of the U. N. Charter should accept the 
fact that charter changes which stop short of this goal cannot honestly be offered 
as designed to achieve security. 

For example, an amendment which merely eliminated the veto in the Security 
Council would make little, if any, contribution to American security, because it 
would have no effect upon Russian control of Russian armament. 


GENERAL NATURE OF REVISION PROPOSALS 


Charter revision designed to achieve disarmament backed by enforcible world 
law will necessarily involve changes in the charter provisions dealing with 
executive, legislative, judicial, and military powers. It is obviously not possible 
for me to undertake here to spell them out in detail; though, in general, I wish 
to state that in every area such changes should accord the U. N. the least amount 
of power which is consistent with achieving the necessary goal. 

Probably the best detailed statement of proposed changes, designed to achieve 
that goal, is the Digest of Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revision, 
authored by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. I am sure the members of the 
subcommittee are familiar with it. Even if there is some disagreement with 
some of their proposals, their work clearly demonstrates that the problem of 
world security is one capable of solution. 

Against the background of the Clark-Sohn proposals, I am sure that others, 
both here in Greensboro today, and elsewhere on other occasions, will make 
statements regarding desirable changes in those parts of the charter dealing 
with executive, legislative, judicial, and military powers. I would like to deal 
specifically with judicial powers. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES IN THE JUDICIAL POWERS OF THE U. N 


At Nuremberg and at Tokyo we helped to establish and to staff courts which 
tried and convicted individual men for crimes against humanity. I do not 
propose here to discuss the criticisms—such as those involving the problem of 
ex post facto laws—which have been leveled against those trials. My sole 
reason for mentioning them is that in those trials the principle of individual 
responsibility is recognized. 

The entire history of civilization demonstrates that this is a sound principle. 
No organized society, whatever its geographical boundaries or the size of its 
population, can maintain internal law and order without a judicial system 
capable of dealing with those individuals who violate or attempt to violate the 
law. The unit within which law and order must be maintained has now become 
the entire world. It clearly follows that the world must have a judicial system 
with the necessary power to deal with individuals. 

Of course, the power should not be unlimited. The crimes which a U. N. 
court may try must be carefully defined, in advance of their commission. And 
every effort must be made to prevent arbitrary exercise of judicial power. Asa 
major contribution to this end, there should be a bill of rights, comparable to the 
great bill with which we are familiar, for the reasonable protection of those 
accused. (In perhaps an unnecessary effort to avoid misinterpretation, I 
would like to point out that this does not raise the same problems as are raised 
by present proposals for a Covenant on Human Richts, because those proposals 
attempt to deal with rights not covered by our domestic Bill of Rights and 
because they also attempt to provide protection for the individual against action 
by his own national government.) 
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It is possible, of course, that if such U. N. courts are constituted, at some future 
time an American may find himself accused before one of them. It is even pos 
sible that at some time an American might be the victim of a miscarriage of 
justice before such a court. However, an occasional miscarriage of justice in 
courts in the United States has never been thought a valid reason for abolishing 
our courts by the same token, the fear of such a miscarriage should not be 
thought a valid reason for refusing to create U. N. courts when the general need 
for them is demonstrable. 

It is probably also desirable to expand the jurisdiction of the present World 
Court in some respects ; and the proposals for creation of a new court or arbitra- 
tion tribunal to deal with nonjusticiable controversies should receive very care 
ful consideration. However, it seems to me that the fundamental provision 
which needs to be written into the charter is one establishing courts for the pur 
pose | have briefly discussed. 


ARE THESE PROPOSALS PREMATURE 


I have frequently heard it asserted that proposals such as I have made for 
U. N. courts, with the allied proposals for changes in the executive, legislative, 
ind military powers of the U. N., are premature 

Unfortunately, the hydrogen age is already here. If we like, we can also call 

premature; but it would contribute little to our thinking. Nothing is pre 

ature which attempts to deal realistically with the fundamental problem of 
security which has become increasingly critical throughout this century. Any- 
thing which attempts to evade this problem, or simply to change the contour of 


ts edges, is anachronistic 


WHAT ABOUT SOVEREIGNTY ? 


Proposals of the sort herein supported are frequently attacked on the ground 
that they propose to give away American sovereignty. Perhaps this would have 
some merit if the proposals envisioned granting to the U. N. unlimited political, 
economic, and military power. But, of course, strict limitation to armaments 
ind aggression is at the heart of the proposals. 

rhe truth is that our failure to establish worldwide security through enforce 
able world law has cost us the right to control our own affairs. Two recent 
worldwide hot wars, the more limited hot war in Korea, and the currently con 
tinuing cold war have influenced the domestic affairs of the United States to a 

reater extent than any other events, external or internal, in our history. They 

e forced regulation of our economy, dictated our tax structure, and have 
directed—and ended—the lives of our young men. This is the price of inter 
ional anarehy: and the price is constantly rising 

Any right to raise and control large armed forces which would be given up by 
America if these proposals were adopted would be more than compensated for 
by the similar renunciation of other nations. Was an American responsible for 
Serajevo It was an Italian who sent troops into Ethiopia. A physically insig- 

ficant little Austrian-German sent tanks and planes into Poland. It was a 
Japanese who, on a calm Sunday morning, sent lethal planes winging over Pear] 
Harbor And the hand which today can seal the doom of American cities is the 
hand of a Communist Russian 

What do we give up by comparison to what we gain’ 





al 


rHi rASK Ol rHIS SUBCOM MITTEI 


I s probably presumptuous of me to attempt to draw attention to the magni 
tude and significance of the task which this subcommittee faces. However, I 

innot resist the temptation to close with a few words on this subject. 

Not since the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia has a group of 
\mericans been charged with a more difficult and important assignment. Il 
some respects your problem is greater than theirs. They were asked to plan 
for the puture of the United States. You are very literally being asked to plan 
for the future of the entire world. 

The American people want security Even more—and this aspiration I share 
to the fullest—they want to retain their personal freedom and to live in a world 
in Which the individual man has the dignity to which his soul entitles him and 
in which the ideal of justice is bright.- I believe that these desires are shared 
by the great mass of people everywhere. 
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In its essence, it is your task to try to provide a peacekeeping system under 
which all of these desires may be realized. 

It is my belief that our own Founding Fathers may be an inspiration in this 
work. Some of the very principles they accepted or developed can be utilized 
in this larger, modern task; but it is clear that the current problems differ from 
theirs sufficiently both in kind and degree to make it impossible simply to attempt 
to tailor their work to the needs of the whole world. 

Nevertheless, they brought to their work a wisdom, a courage, and an imagina 
tive perception which we sorely need today. With remarkable success they 
brought these qualities to bear upon the inadequacies disclosed by the confedera- 
tion. They cut through the fringes to deal with the realities and the funda- 
mentals. Had they been mere thinkers, we here today would not be proud citi- 
zens of these still United States. 

In His infinite mercy, may God grant it to the members of this subcommittee 
to lead the American people, and their human brethren throughout the world, 
with the same wisdom, the same courage, and the same imaginative perception. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Raymond Adams, Chapel Hill, N. C., Women’s 


International League for Peace and Freedom. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLOTTE ADAMS, WOMEN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. ApAMs. Senator Wiley, members of the committee, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I speak as an individual. 

Tam Charlotte Adams, of Chapel Hill, housewife. 1 speak because 
I want the position of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom known at the grassroots. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is an 
international ane gh ritiag ie organization founded at The Hague, 
ag und, in 1951, Jane Addams, at that time head of Hull House, 

Chicago, and a ae of internationally minded women. 

‘li aims at bringing together women of different political and philo- 
sophical tendencies united in their determination to study, make 
known, and abolish the political, social, economic, and psychological 
causes of war, and to work for a constructive peace. 


OBJECTS OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUI 


The primary objects of the Women’s International League for Peace 
und Freedom remain: total and universal disarmament, the abolition 
of violent means of coercion for the settlement of conflicts, the sub 
stitution in every case of some form of peaceful settlement, and the 
deve ‘lopme nt of a world organization for the political, social, and 
economic cooperation of peoples. We believe the United Nations 
represents a stage of such an orgt inization. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


The Women’s International —— for Peace and Freedom advo 
cates the admission to membership in the United Nations of every 
country recognizing the purposes es iccepting the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 
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NO DRASTIC REVISIONS ADVOCATED 


The following statement was adopted at the 12th International 
Congress of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom held at Paris, August 4-8, 1953: 

While recognizing the continuing necessity for revision of details of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations in the light of experience, we believe that the funda- 
mental character of the United Nations as a mean whereby conflicts between 
sovereign states may be peacefully solved, human rights upheld, and nations work 
together for the mutual benefit of men everywhere, should not be changed. 

In sum, the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
recommends review of the United Nations Charter, but no drastic 
revisions. 


UNIVERAL DISARMAMENT RECOMMENDED 


The United Nations Charter bears the same relation to the neces 
sary machinery for maintaining international order that the Golden 
Rule bears to law. There is nothing wrong with the Golden Rule. It 
covers the content of all laws and more, if people would honor its 
provisions, but since at all levels of society the maintenance of 
order has been found to require something more than a morally bind 
ing principle, law has been deemed necessary, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that law is also necessary at the international level. 

Therefore, I am recommending as a citizen, a member of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, total world 
disarm: iment, the necessary machinery to carry it out, and the use of a 
United Nations Charter review conference for reexamination of the 
United Nations Charter to this, and either by reinterpretation of 
article 26 of the charter, to allow for limiting national sovereignty 
in this matter of arms, and the setting up of the necessary mac hiner 
for disarmament or minimum revision of the charter for doing this. 
if revision seems necessary, and it may well be since the United 
Nations Charter is now based on the concept of the unlimited national 
sovereignty, and this seems incompatible with the kind of machinery 
necessary to make world disarmament legally binding. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. David Judson, Charlotte, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID JUDSON, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. Jupson. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies and gentle- 
men, | am a businessman, a small employer of America, I guess you 
would call me, incorporated, 

In successful business operations one must follow certain rules and 
conduct of the game or he will fail. The same is true of political 
structures. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE NEEDED 


The preamble of the United Nations sets forth man’s aspirations. 
The politi ical structure for implementing the eee is based on an 
association of nations and unanimity of opinion in the Security Coun- 
cil. The time has come for us to know that government, and not asso- 
ciation, is one basic rule of successful political structure. This state- 
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ment should be given to the world now, as a fundamental part of 
American foreign policy, regardless of revision outcome. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation taught us that much about political structure. 

The world’s people long for justice and freedom. What chance have 
they to achieve it, or we to promote it, save under a government big 
enough to do the world’s job? There are not enough American citi- 
zens to do a world policing job, nor should we expect to, nor should it 
be required of us. In our present attempt to do that, however, we are 
reaping all of the disadvantages and too few of the advantages of such 
an effort. Collective action under government order is effective, but 
Korea should have taught us that collective action under association is 
disappointing, if not clearly unfair. 

I would be the first to admit the difficulties of decision inherent 
in making the United Nations effective through law, but what other 
course offers any immediate chance of achieving a semblance of 
peace between nations! Believing that all successful signs point 
toward law, and not lawlessness, between nations, our course should 
be in that direction. To be perfectly clear about it, that law must 
be based on justice and not force. Force in support of justice under 
the law wins men’s hearts, but force alone, no matter how justified, 
makes enemies. 

The United States Government is ours for national affairs; North 
Carolina is ours for State affairs; Mecklenburg County and Charlotte 
N. C., are two more levels of government to which I am subject. 
But whose governmental job is it to protect us and the rest of the 
world from a Mussolini, a Hitler, a Stalin, or a Malenkov ? 

It is not a question of whether one likes or dislikes the U. N. The 
question is rather: Are we going to give it the power to do the biggest 
job in the world, or aren’t we? I am convinced that until the United 
Nations is given the powers of government in international affairs, 
just that long will we Americans continue to be cursed with our 
Koreas, our Indochinas, and a bone-crushing national armament tax- 
ation load as a prelude to world war III. God orant us to see the 
path of law and order internationally, and to do something about 
it in time to enjoy our pursuit of happiness. 

The CHarrman. Your basic suggestion is that we create in the 
United Nations an international police force that would really be 
effective: is that it? 

Mr. Jupson. Exactly. 


CHANCE OF SUCCESS OF ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICE FORCE 


‘The CHarrMan. Now, then, suppose that the nations will not agree 
to it? 

Mr. Jupson. Well, who would disagree except those that would want 
to break the established law, and, of course, that brings to mind the 
only people in the world that do not seem to care much for law and 
justice, and I would presume we are talking about the Russian rulers, 
but that still does not mean that the idea is wrong. 

The difficulties are tremendous, but you do not back away from 
what you know is right. 

The Cuamman. Well, your suggestion is basic, of course, and we 
are not here to argue it. Apparently the reason such a force has not 
been established is the question of the transfer of sovereignty. 

Mr. Jupson. Well, that is true. 
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The Cuamman. One nation is not willing to trust other nations. 

We have had the experience of Korea, and we have seen what we 
have contrib “— and what others have contributed. I was wonder- 
ing whether you had any idea whe reby we could get a consensus among 
the nations on this subject, because that seems to be the basic problem. 

Mr. Jupson. Well. sir, we, as nations, have been appealing to the 
nations’ heads, but I have yet to see an attempt on the part of our 
Government to translate what people have in common. We are on 
trading on differences, but have we gone out after the people of the 
world on the basis of what we have in common in our attempts to 
strenethen the U. N.? In other words, we assume that the sover- 

ignty or top sovereignty now is the National Government level, but 

we both know that national governments are incapable of protecting 
their citizens from attacks by other nations who have other ideas 
about peace, 

The Cramman. I see your point, and it is a point that is having, 
of course, very serious consideration. There are 2,300 million people 
on this globe at various levels, political, economic, and religious. 

Only about 300 million of us really want the kind of democratic 
government where the people have something to say. That is the 
basic prob lem on this earth. 

The next witness is Mr. Charles F. Blanchard, of Raleigh, N. C. 

I wonder whether whoever is operating this microphone can turn 
it up a little louder so Mr. Blanchard can be heard out there. He is 
a good-looking chap, but people do not want to look at him; they want 
tohearhim. If you will speak into the microphone, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BLANCHARD, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Buancnarp. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, distinguished 

uests, at the outset I would like to emphasize that I am speaking 
ania my personal sentiments and not those of any group with which 
I might be connected. 

The Cramman. You do not speak for your wife, either? 

Mr. Buancnarp. Not even for my wife. [Laughter.] 

The CHarrman. You are like the rest of us. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Buancwarp. After the most devastating of all wars, all the 
significant nations in the world, 51 in all, excluding the aggressors in 
World War II, joined together at San Francisco to pledge them 
selves to a covenant to build a new order in which peace, freedom, 
and justice would be secure. 


U. N. SHLOULD BE STRENGTHENED 


But today, in 1954, 9 years after the formation of the United } 
tions, the obstacles to the attainment of such goals loom so massive 
that it is obvious that the United Nations, as now constituted, is not 
strong enough to assure peace throughout the world. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the United Nations should be so strength- 
ened as to make peace more assured so that law and order may prevail 
in world affairs. The United Nations Charter was adopted in a pre- 
atomic and prehydrogen age and does not now meet the needs of the 
midcentury. 
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Several basic features should be adopted in the revised charter: 

1. A more democratic system of representation by countries in the 
United Nations giving weight to such factors as industrial, cultural, 
and population factors. 

2. The World Court given sufficient jurisdiction to determine con- 
troversies in which potential or actual conflict has arisen with the 
right to adjudge one or both the individual leaders of the nation and 
the nation itself, the aggressor. 

3. General Assembly given exclusive jurisdiction over control or 
excessive armaments. 

1. The establishment of a permanent police force under the con- 
trol of the General Assembly and a requirement that there be com- 
pulsory contribution by each nation to this police force to be used in 
the event of aggression by any nation. 

As a lawyer, 1 am well aware that the law is that which the courts 
will enforce and without a World Court, there can be no world law. 
The absence of world law means world anarchy, culminating in world 
war ITI, a war which may well render this planet void of civilization, 
if not life. I hasten to voice my opposition to any world supergovern- 
ment that some people feel necessary to accomplish the above 
objectives. 

Finally, Iam in agreement with the late Senator Taft’s statement— 
that in the long run the only way to establish peace is to write a law agreed 
to by each of the nations. to govern the relationships of such nations with 
each other and to obtain the covenant of all such nations that they will abide 
by the law and by the decisions made thereunder. 

This is from a statement from a Foreign Policy for Americans, in 
1951. 

The Cuatrman. It cannot be that you are a Republican? 

Mr. Biancnarp. No, sir; I cannot agree to that. | Laughter. | 

The CHatrMan. I agree, sir, that that is a very good statement of 
Senator Taft. There is just one element in there which is missing, 
and that is the keeping of agreements. Hitler and the Kaiser said a 
treaty was a scrap of paper. You not only have to have the faith 
which the agreement is based but you also must show by acts, absolute 
and subsequent to the agreement, that you intend to keep the faith; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Brancnarp. Correct, sir. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. James McMillan of Charlotte, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. McMILLAN, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. McMinian. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I am a Tarheel by birth, a lawyer, a Democrat, a Presbyterian, 
and an American Legionnaire by choice, and a very poor golfer because 
of a very bad slice. 

The CHarrMan. Wait a minute, you are all this by choice? 

Mr. McMiuuan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You are a remarkable person. |Laughter.| I 
thought environment had something to do with it. 
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Mr. McMii1an. Well, Senator, I mentioned it by way of argument 
that I was like a lot of other people. Your statement shakes my faith 
in that. 

The CHarrman. You mean the percentage of Democratic voters had 
nothing to do with it? 

Mr. McMuuan. Well, that I do not believe is what I came here to 
testify about. | Laughter. | 

The CHarmman, All right. 

Mr. McMiiian. I speak for myself and my wife, but I hasten to se 
eee is the only subject on which I would venture to speak for her, a 
by her express authority. 

The CuarrmMan. Behold a man. | Laughter. | 


FACTORS IN CHARTER REVISION 


Mr. McMi.an. In discussing charter revision, I think there are 
four points at least on which everybody here would agree: that is, that 
America must remain strong in a military sense until some foolproof 
disarmament can be accomplished; second, that we continue to nego- 
tiate patiently and firmly from positions of military and moral 
strength, and to support the nations that think like we do, third, that 
in discussing charter revision we make it perfectly clear that we are 
not trying to scrap the United Nations and that if no revisions are 
accepted we will carry on as is, and try to continue the progress that 
has been made under the present charter. 

Fourth, that no changes should be considered unless they carry with 
them guaranties of our personal freedom. 

I believe it is fair to say that America, in the main, has rejected 
isolationism. There is a course which is different from that which is 
sometimes referred to as the course of moderation, that is, that we 
preserve the U. N. as it is without any serious changes and try to 
develop it over the long pull. 

I am a lawyer; I have spent almost a decade in trial practice, a good 
deal of it representing casualty insurance companies, and my whole 
background is that of a person who seeks a compromise between any 
two apparent extremes. But this is a situation in which I fail to see 
how a worthwhile compromise on charter revision is reasonably 
practical. 

As Dean Brandis mentioned a while ago, we could approach the 
veto power and try to eliminate it, but I, for one, would not wish to 
see it eliminated unless there was some adequate safeguard of our 
own position, and we seem to be about to get into a minority position 
on the question of China. 

The same, I think, could be said about other piecemeal attempts to 
amend = charter that they might, some of them, either accomplish 
peace or freedom, but neither—none of the piecemeal suggestions 
shows ‘aly real likelihood of accomplishing both those aims. 





LAW AT WORLD LEVEL IS NEEDED 


Therefore, I believe that our goal ought to be to revise the U. N. 
insofar as is humanly possible so as to give it, give to it, the necessary 
powers, as was mentioned by an earlier witness, the detailed powers 
necessary to make of it a machinery for settlement of disputes; to 
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establish through it law on a world level in a field limited to matters 
relating to international disputes. 

There are a number of detailed matters in which the charter ought 
to be amended, I feel. I believe one of the earlier witnesses, I have 
forgotten who it was, referred to Grenville Clark’s study on the 
subject, and I believe Mr. Clark’s study is the most thorough and 
detailed and careful analysis of how the charter could be amended 
to accomplish the purpose of establishing law in the limited field of 
international disputes, and I urge that study upon the committee for 
its consideration. 

Now, I believe everybody here would agree that we need law on the 
world level just as much as we need it in Greensboro, but it is thought 
by some to be an impractical ideal, and I believe honestly that what 
people say when they assert that wholesale revision of the United 
Nations Charter is impractical, what they really mean is it is a hard 
job to do, and we do not want to tackle it. 

I believe this committee, by tackling the problem of specific charter 
revision has indicated that it is willing to attack a hard problem and 
try to solve it. 

Americans have ways of making their ideals turn out to be facts, 
if they are given an incentive for it. I believe that the incentive exists 
today, that | the pressure of destruction which our scientists have pro- 
vided for us is enough of a pressure to provide us with the steam to 
accomplish those revisions that are worth while, to bring about a 
system of law in the world, and a system of disarmament under which 
not only peace, but peace without slavery, that is peace with freedom, 
could be accomplished; and TI have a great deal of faith that this 
committee will come up with a system of proposals for the amendment 
of the charter which, if accepted by the world, will provide guaranties 
of the sort that I am talking about. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. McMrtan. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McMillan follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. McMILLAN, or CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


I am a North Carolinian by birth; a lawyer, a Democrat, a Presbyterian, 
and an active American Legionnaire by choice, and a mediocre golfer by unavoid- 
able necessity. For 5 years I was judge pro tem for the Charlotte city court, 
the largest criminal court in North Carolina. My ancestors fought in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Civil War. My youngest brother and I fought in World 
War II. He did not return. The foregoing brief statement is given to indicate 
that what I say is from a background similar to that of millions of Americans 
who are concerned about the basic problems of war and peace and the problem of 
revision of the United Nations Charter, which seems to be the most important 
single issue now facing our Nation. 

In discussing charter revision, I assume that the members of this committee 
feel, as I do, that (1) until general disarmament is accomplished, the United 
States must maintain and develop its military strength, as a matter of common- 
sense self-protection; (2) that we should maintain day-to-day negotiations with 
other nations from positions of military as well as moral strength, and should 
encourage and support those nations friendly to our political and moral philos- 
ophy; (3) that it should be made clear that the United States, in thinking about 
charter revision, is acting within the United Nations Charter, is continuing 
its support of and leadership in the United Nations, and will continue to do so 
even if all proposed charter amendments are rejected ; (4) that no changes should 
be agreed to unless they carry with them adequate guaranties of the present 
economic, religious, and other freedoms which our Constitution protects for us. 
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Some well meaning people would have the United States withdraw from the 
United Nations and abandon efforts toward collective security. I believe that 
not only our wisest leaders but also the vast majority of Americans have 
rejected that philosophy. A recent public opinion poll by Elmo Roper appears 
to bear out this impression. 

Many American leaders advocate what appears to be a middle of the road 
course. These leaders would wish to consider only a few charter changes at 
this time, would wish to continue the United Nations in the main as it now is and 
rely on our military strength, on continued unilateral or multilateral agreements 
within and outside the United Nations, and upon the hoped-for discretion of 
the men in the Kremlin, to keep us out of a hydrogen-bomb war. 

My entire background, training, and experience impel me in any situation to 
seek the moderate course of compromise between any two apparent extremes. 
Almost a decade of trial practice representing various casualty insurance com- 
panies has strengthened that inclination. Therefore, I have sought and wished 
for some moderate, intermediate approach toward charter revision which would 
offer a real promise of lasting peace without sacrifice of freedom. 

However, I must confess that I do not see much to be gained by anything 
less than a thoroughgoing revision of the charter. For example, I would be 
unwilling to see the rule of unanimous consent in the Security Council (the 
veto power) eliminated, without adequate safeguards to protect the United 
States if its position of shrinking majority leadership should become a minority 
position. (The present question of admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations illustrates this.) An international inspection force to control atomic 
energy is urgently needed and has been needed for many years, but it could 
not be effective unless the world were disarmed, and it would not be acceptable 
to us in any event unless its powers and duties were rigidly defined and con- 
trolled under elaborate safeguards. These are simply two illustrations of the 
proposition that although piecemeal amendments might (in theory) be easier 
to achieve, they would in fact be hard to accept, and they could at the best bring 
either peace or freedom, but not both. 

Therefore, L believe our objective in considering charter revision should be to 
modify and improve the United Nations in a number of important and detailed 


particulars, so that, in the limited field of international disputes, only the 
General Assembly can enact laws, the United Nations courts can interpret these 
laws, and the executive branch of the United Nations can enforce these laws 
The powers necessary for these limited functions should be delegated to the 
United Nations, and all other powers should be expressly reserved to the peoples 
of the separate nations of the world. 

Several detailed studies have been prepared describing amendments to par- 
ticular sections of the charter which would be necessary to accomplish these 
purposes. One such recent study is the study of Mr. Grenville Clark and Prof. 
Louis B. Sohn, entitled “A Digest of Peace Through Disarmament and Charter 
Revision; Proposals for Revision of the United Nations Charter.” Space does 
not here permit detailed summary of the amendments which I believe are 
ilvisable. In outline form, however, such a revision of the United Nations 
Charter ought to prov ide for 

(1) A revised General Assembly, with voting rights determined in pro- 
portion to population and possibly other factors and with a maximum ceil 
ing on the number of votes allotted to the more populous nations. 

(2) A delegation of strictly limited authority to the General Assembly to 

make laws regulating settlement of international disputes. 
(3) A system of courts to interpret these laws, with decisions which could 
be enforced by the United Nations security forces. 

(4) A security force to carry out necessary inspections and to apprehend 
violators of United Nations laws and enforce court decisions. 

(5) A carefully limited taxing power. 

(6) A detailed plan of progressive disarmament should be incorporated in 
the charter. Without disarmament no law could be administered on a world 
scale and none of the desired benefits, economic, taxwise, or otherwise, of world 
law could be obtained. 

(7) A bill of rights, perhaps similar to that of our own Constitution, to 
protect citizens of individual nations from loss of liberties now guaranteed by 
their Own governments, is an absolute and indispensable prerequisite to any 
consideration by Americans of these proposals. 

Amendments to the United States Constitution would be necessary before 
the United States could participate in such a revised United Nations. 
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What the above changes would accomplish is the substitute of law for chaos 
in international relations. Peace among strong neighbors has never endured 
except under law, whether the neighbors were the Philistines and the Children 
of Israel or all Presbyterian elders. Law among the nations is just as essential 
for peace and justice as law among the citizens of Greensboro. Few people will 
seriously challenge this proposition. 

However, many people, although conceding the need for world law as an 
abstract ideal, seem to think it “impractical” by which they mean it is difficult 
or impossible as a goal for their generation I would to this extent agree with 
them: agree that it will be a tough job to do, and that the betting odds on 
its early accomplishment are low. 

But it is my faith that America has not grown so staid and steeped in its 
own luxuries and accomplishments that it will reject a worthwhile and chal- 
lenging ideal merely because it is hard to accomplish, Furthermore, hydrogen 
bomb development has made the age-old ideal of peace a 20th century necessity. 
When an ideal becomes a necessity, Americans in times past have sought ways 
to transform ideals into reality. 1 believe they will give their leaders the sup- 
port necessary to accomplish their ideal. And I can think of no action by 
our Government more calculated to solidify America’s position as leader of 
the free world than an announcement of its willingness to explore United 
Nations Charter revision along the above lines. 

I believe that there are Americans here today who will live under world 
law—whether it comes about by fiat of the chief survivors of an atomic war, 
or whether it comes about through orderly character revision is up to us. I 
congratulate the members of this committee on their courage and intelligence 
in being willing to tackle the details of solving this, the most urgent problem 
of modern civilization. 


The Caarrman. All witnesses who are scheduled to appear should 
check in with Major McLendon at the right-hand corner of the 
auditorium at the front down there. If you check in with him, we 
can accelerate the pace that is necessary in order to hear all the 
witnesses, 


The next witness is Mrs. Hattie May Pavlo of Rye, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF HATTIE MAY PAVLO, PRESIDENT, WOMEN FOR 
UNION OF THE FREE, RYE, N. Y. 


Mrs. Pavio. Senator Wiley, members of the staff, Mayor Frazier, 
ladies and gentlemen, can you hear all right or is it too loud? How 
is that? 

BACKGROUND OF WOMEN FOR UNION OF THE FREI 


I am here—I am Mrs. Hattie May Pavlo, international Berens 
of a group known as Women for Union of the Free. We are 1 year 
and 3 months old. We have 16 chapters throughout the United 
States, and we have groups in France and England. 

It is our purpose as soon as possible to have groups of women in 
the 17 democratic nations of the world. We plan to have the great- 
est lobby in the world, a lobby of free women, who will do the grass- 
roots work so that we can say to all men who run for offices in these 
democratic nations, “We shall insist that you no longer depend upon 
alliances for our freedom, but that you will see that these democratic 
nations form a federation of the free.” 

The reason that we do this is that we are students of history and we 
have, let us say, just plain common sense. We think women are more 
practical than men on many occasions. 

The Cuarrman. You admit that, do you? 

Mrs. Pavio. We do. |[Laughter.] May I state that in addition 
to speaking for Women for Union of the Free, I am speaking for the 
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2 men in my life, my husband and my 15-year-old son, who would agree 
with these statements, that only by—— 

The CHairman. You do not suppose you influence them to the con 
trary, do you’ | Laughter. | 

Mrs. Pavio. I would, if it were necessary, I admit; it has not been 
difficult to do. 


UNITY THROUGH FEDERATION NEEDED 


We believe that when every leader of the Western World has stated 
that unless the democratic nations keep unity we will go down be- 
fore communism, that it is then necessary to answer the $64 question, 
how you kee “p that unity. 

We have a feeling that the statesmen of this free world, by and 
large, have refused to face the answer, which is federation; that means 
government. 

Now, when we say a democratic nation, we have two tests. They are 
ee le but very important: The people elect their representatives to 
the government and the government guarantees individual freedom. 


SHOULDN'T RISK CHANGING CHARTER NOW 


We do not believe that the United Nations Charter should be 
amended at this time. We feel that the risk would be terrible, far 
greater than we would dare accept. We believe in keeping the a. 
Nations for the good that it can do. It is a forum of the world, 1 
is the only basis upon which all of the nations of the world, with vary- 
ing political philosophy can come together. 

The *y can do good things, and they have done good things with the 
maller nations, but as for keeping the peace between the two great 
powers, we have seen tragically in Korea the United Nations could 
not do it. and they have not been able to do it, and we are faced now 
with Indochina and further Indochinas throughout the world, and 
so we say there are two ways of getting this federation: We can do it 
by the Atlantic Union method, by the President calling this conven- 
tion to see if we cannot set up within the United Nations Charter, 
under — 51 and 52, a federation of the democratic nations. 

Many of us believe the more practical method by which we can 
get this feder: ation is by changing NATO, which is now purely a mili- 
tary alliance, into a federation. That would have the advantage that 
Russia could do nothing about it; Russia could not walk out on that. 

We dare not risk changing the charter now. We know that Russia 
would walk out, all of the satellite countries, many of that neutral 
bloc, including India, and certainly we are not for world government. 
we are not world government people. We do not believe in federating 
with nations of the world who do not know even what you mean when 
you say “freedom.” 

The issue in Women for Union of the Free is how to keep our free- 
dom and keep the peace. We are not pacifists, make no mistake about 
it. We believe that peace is a byproduct of freedom, and we know 
that with 15 percent of the population in these nations, but 80 percent 
of the industrial power of the world, if we have a federation we will 
stop this tragedy of England’s recognizing Communist China, and we 
do not, the tragedy of England trading with Russia, this division by 
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which the simple and deadly plan of picking us off one by one is suc- 
ceeding, and that is what we are for, what our program is. 

We believe that we are going to save not only America but freedom. 
because we do know that you gentlemen in Washington do listen to 
what the ladies say when we talk sense. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Pavlo follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Hatrit May PAvio, PRESIDENT OF WOMEN FOR UNION oF THI 
REE 


Mrs. Hattie May Pavlo, president, respectfully submits to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate at the Greensboro Senior High 
School, May 15, 1954, the reasons why it is opposed to changes being made to 
the charter of the United Nations. 

Women for Union of the Free have as their purpose the uniting of the free 
world against Communist aggression to prevent World War IIL by a federation 
of the democratic nations. By democratic nations is meant countries where 
people elect their representatives to government, which in turn protects the 
rights of the individuals. Present alliances will not keep the democracies 
united ; only a federation can. 

Every responsible leader of the West, starting with our own President Hisen- 
hower, has stated that unity of the democratic nations is our only means of sur- 
vival. But the practical means of how to keep this unity has not been answered. 
The answer is federation. This is the great lesson to be learned from America’s 
own glorious history. 

Before 1787 under an alliance-—the Articles of Confederation—America with 
all the same great leaders was falling apart. The blueprint was wrong. Once 
we adopted our Constitution and became a federation we found the means that 
made us the greatest political-success story of all times. Now the time has 
arrived when the citizens of the 17 democratic nations must elect their repre- 
sentatives to a federation, 1 Union of the Free. Then we will have the means 
to stop the present division in foreign policy among the democracies. England 
recognizes Communist China and we do not. This way communism wins. Only 
a federation will give us the collective security to deal with our present tragic 
situation in Korea, Indochina, and other trouble spots on the globe. 

Communism is united—one-third of the entire world—and is therefore strong. 
The free world is divided and therefore weak. Communism is winning the great 
battle against the free nations by picking them off one by one. Although the 
democratic nations have but 15 percent of the population of the world they have 
SO percent of the industrial power. If united, Russia would not dare attack 
them. Even a dictator does not attack unless there is some chance of winning. 
What happens to the free world happens to every American citizen. What hap- 
pens to America happens to every citizen of the free world. We are all in the 
same boat together. We will have the political intelligence to federate with 
the free nations in time or we will die. 

This federation can be brought about in 1 of 2 ways. The President of the 
United States can call a convention of the free nations to see if they cannot set 
up a federation similar to our own within the United Nations. The other means 
is by changing NATO, which is under Articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, into a federation. At present NATO is merely a military alliance. If 
Russia moved tomorrow General Guenther would have to consult the defense 
ministers of 14 sovereign nations with 14 different defense policies, and then 
the decision would have to be wnanimous. This illustrates the weakness of 
allianees. Only a federation has the power of creating a common foreign policy 
against a common enemy. United we stand: divided the free world commits 
suicide and Russia takes over. 

We believe the United Nations must be maintained as the only means of 
bringing all the nations together to discuss the problems of the world. It can 
herald the conscience of the world. It can solve disputes among the smaller na 
tions. It can accomplish things at the cultural level. But Korea pointed out 
how tragically the United Nations cannot keep the peace between the two great 
forces, America and Russia. NATO must be changed from the mere military 
alliance it is at present into a federation of free nations. This would mean a 
common foreign policy, a common defense force, an area of free trade, common 
currency, and a common citizenship. 
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Since NATO is a part of the United Nations, Russia could not prevent its 
change from an alliance to a federation. An attempt at the present time to change 
the United Nations charter would mean Russia walking out of the United Nations 
and taking with her all of her satellite nations as well as many of the neutral 
block such as India. This must not be risked in our present time of crisis. 

The purpose of Women for Union of the Free is to do the educational job at 
the grassroots level. Once women find that federation is the answer to stopping 
communism there will be no limit to their devotion to spreading the idea because 
they naturally and deeply hate war. They have the drive, time, money, and 
power to do an effective job. Foreign policy is every individual’s job, and since 
women have the vote now in all free countries (Switzerland excepted), they 
can have the same power as men in shaping foreign policy of the world. They 
are determined that men’s mistakes of the past shall not be perpetuated into the 
future. They are determined to stop communism and world war III by keeping 
unity among the democratic nations by a federation. America has a rendevous 
with destiny. Women for Union of the Free will see that America keeps this 
rendevous, 

The CHatrman. The next witness is Dr. Braibanti, of Durham, 
N.C. 

I am going to ask the witnesses hereafter, as the y tk alk. to kee p their 
eyes on the lady at the end of the table. When she holds up 1 finger 

hat means that there is 1 minute left of the 5. 

Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH BRAIBANTI, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Brarpanti. Mr. Chairman, this is a very brief statement. 

My name is Ralph Braibanti: I am associate professor of political 
cience at Duke University. I have here a statement prepared and 

subscribed to by a group of professors of the department of political 
cience of Duke University in Durham, N.C. 

The CrHarrMan. Let me interject: Is this statement the result then 
of the thinking of a number of professors—you have met, and these 
are your conclusions ? 

Mr. Bratpanti. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is right; that is to say 
there are 12 professors of political science at Duke University. This 
is a statement pre pared not by me but by spec ialists in the field of 
international law and international politics, and I have been asked 
to come here to read this statement. 

The CHarrMan. That is very interesting, sir, so carry on. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT WITHDRAW FROM U. N. 


Mr. Brarsanti. The United States should not leave or weaken the 
United Nations. 

Since, in spite of its shortcomings, the United Nations represents 
at present the best hope for a world more peaceful than it would be 
possible to have without such an organization, it is important that 
retention and strengthening of the United Nations should be empha- 
sized. No amendment should, therefore, be advocated which would, 
for example, seek expulsion of the Soviet Union from the organiza- 
tion. Since such an amendment would, when prese onted, probably be 
defeated by the Soviet vote in the Security Council, this might be 
the prelude to United States withdrawal. 

The point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize there is that 
we take a rather dim view of withdrawal by the United States from 
the United Nations. 
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SOME LIMITATIONS ON VETO 


The second point, some limitation upon the types of questions on 
which the veto is permitted might be attempted. 

The United States might well advocate the eliminations of the veto 
in the Security Council on (1) the recommending of new members, 
and (2) actions looking to pacific settlement of disputes—as distin- 
guished from forceful procedures—for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. This should not involve any change of 
attitude toward the rejection of Communists as representatives of 
China in the United Nations bodies; the latter matter does not involve 
the admission of new members, but decision as to which government is 
the acceptable one to represent a continuing member. 


CHANGES POSSIBLE OTHER THAN BY FORMAL AMENDMENT 


And the third point, constructive changes through methods other 
than that of formal amendment should be carefully considered. 

Through usage, interpretation, and supplementation—by multi- 
lateral and bilateral treaties—evolution of the charter may be use- 
fully promoted. The uniting-for-peace resolution provides an ex- 
ample. Where some other nations are prepared to cooperate through 
agreements which do not do violence to the charter, the United States 
should be prepared to venture for a more peaceful world. Wider use 
of the processes of mediation, concilation, arbitration, and judicial 
settlement might be possible without formal amendment of the charter 

The Cuatrman. Do you think, sir, that the Kremlin, as it is now 
constituted, would be likely to accept some of the suggestions yor 
have made? 

Mr. Brarpantr. No, sir; I doubt very much if they would be likely 
to accept some of these suggestions. 

The Cuatrman. Then if the charter remained substantially as it is, 
it is still your opinion that, after all, the United Nations is a crossroads 
of the world or, as Senator Vandenberg called it, the town meeting, 
and we had better continue in it and do the best we can to improve 
operations under the present charter? 

Mr. Brarpantt. Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Chairman, that is the point of 
view. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert M. Farmer, of Columbia, S. C. 
Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. FARMER, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Mr. Farmer. I am Robert M. Farmer, of Columbia, S. C., employed 
by the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., and I am an engi- 
neer, not a lawyer. 

I want to thank you for allowing me to testify before this important 
subcommittee, and congratulate you for devoting your time and ener- 
gies to the most important subject in the world—world peace. 

For many years I have been terribly concerned over the increasing 
cycle of world wars, the increasing destructiveness of each, and the 
complete helplessness of each ni ition to prevent them. I think it is 
obvious that no nation is strong enough to offer security to its owr 
people. 
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ONE HOPE—THE UNITED NATIONS 


There is one hope—the United Nations. Thinking people all over 
the world are working for the U. N. and are trying to give it the 
strength it needs to do the job. The late Carl Van Doren recently 
said: 

History is now choosing the founding fathers of the world republic. The man 
who could be one of that group, and does not seek to be, has lost the noblest oppor- 
tunity of his lifetime. 

I believe history will reveal that wars betwen conflicting political 
units have never been averted exce pt by enforceable law. No other 
plan has ever worked once, but enforceable law has been successful in 
most cases. Conflicts are natural and inevitable. They are world- 
wide, so the io must be worldwide. The U. N. as it is now consti- 
tuted cannot perform the functions of government and is powerless to 
settle m: jor conflicts. 

Peace is the major byproduct of responsible government. This fact 
not only is obvious in present-day life all over the globe; it has always 
been true. Wherever on earth ‘orderly living conditions are found 
today, political agencies exist with the authority to enact statutory law 
and with the power to compel obedience to that law. 

Pandit Nehru recently quoted the late Mahatma Gandhi: 

World peace can never be realized without world law. The world organiza- 
tion should not be difficult to devise; each nation should be free to fashion its 
own destiny as it sees fit and delegate to a world authority only those powers 
that belong to the world. 

I recently asked the head of the history department of a university, 
“Do you know of a single case in recorded history where any country 
lived up to a treaty for moral re: asons only when it was contr: ary to its 
interests to do so at that time?” The answer was “no.” Then why 
do we expect the treaty system to suc ceed now 2 

How much power should we give the U. N.? I think we should stop 
trying only for what we think we can get in a world organization. 
Rather we should concentrate on what we must have as a minimum 
and then go all out for it. There is no middle of the road that can be 
followed. If the charter revisions are “only a step in the right direc 
tion” but are insufficient to eliminate war, then these policies, however 
vood, fail the main objective. 


A WORLD CONSTITUTION NEEDED 


Delegates from the member nations, after full debate and after 
the give-and-take of legitimate compromise, must evolve a world con- 
stitution by the democratic processes of majority rule in a convention. 
It is hoped that this constitution, a wholesale revision of the United 
Nations Charter would provide— 

1. A legislature to make laws; 

2. An executive branch to administer the laws; 

3. A compulsory world court; and 

1. World police or armed services sufficient to enforce world law. 

What about Russia? If they refuse to go along, then the peace- 
loving nations should go ahead with a partial federation, with the 
door always open for others to come in later. We would not be 
realistic if we expected unanimous approval at the beginning. 
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This generation has upon its shoulders the greatest responsibility 
of any generation in the history of mankind. God help us if we 
fail. 

The Cuamman. When you talk about a legislature to make laws, 
would you abolish the United States Congress or make the Congress 
inferior ? 

Mr. Farmer. No. The Senate and the House are the two constituted 
members of our legislative branch in this Government. I think we 
should have a legislative branch in the world government or United 
Nations for world affairs only, to‘have no jurisdiction over the affairs 
internally in any nation, unless they happen to have a world concept. 

The Cuairman. I think I get your idea 

I have neglected, Mr. Mayor, because I am hurrying along, to ask 
you if there are any questions you desire to ask any of these witnesses. 
If so, do not hesitate to ask them. 

Mayor Frazier. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Don T. Evans, Rocky Mount, N 


STATEMENT OF DON T. EVANS, ROCKY MOUNT, N. C., CHAIRMAN, 
NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


Mr. Evans. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, and guests, my name is 
Don T. Evans; my home is Rocky Mount, N. C. I am a lawyer en- 
gaged in the general practice of law there. 

I might say at the outset I am one of these people who is often 
referred to as a wooly-headed one-worlder. 

I am speaking for the North Carolina Branch of the United World 
Federalists, Inc. We have approximately 500 members; I am now 
chairman of that organization in this State. 

Now, concerning “what amendments to the U. N. are nec essary, 
among the members of our organization, I can only say that our views 
are very diverse, but there are certain matters, there are certain 
changes in the U. N. Charter, which I will suggest today, upon which 
most of us would agree, in which there would be common agreement, 
and I will list these as six. 


MUST ABANDON CONCEPT OF UNLIMITED NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


The U. N. must become an organization based on law. We must 
adeda this concept of absolute unlimited national sovereignty. 
Some attacks upon the United Nations, like one made by the Chicago 
Tribune recently, denounced the U. N. as “utterly ineffective in pre- 
venting war, but highly dangerous to the liberties of Americans.” 

What kind of double-talk is that. U. N. too weak to keep the 
peace but strong enough to overthrow the United States Constitu- 
tion? I do not think you can have your cake and eat it, too. 

You cannot have effective law in the world without some means of 
enforcement, and you cannot have enforcement and have unlimited 
national sovereignty at the same time. 

Therefore, we agree that we must abandon this anachronism, this 
concept of unlimited national sovereignty. If you set up interna- 

tional control of atomic energy with foolproof inspection enforce- 
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ment, then you do have a measure of world government whether you 
like to use that word or not. 

If you put this as an amendment to the U. N. Charter, then you no 
longer have a charter, you have a constitution. 


WOULD TRANSFER POWER FROM SECURITY COUNCIL 


The primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security should be transferred from the Security Council 
to the General Assembly or to some committee or body controlled by 
the General Assembly. 

It follows then that if the General Assembly is to be given this 
great responsibility it must have the authority to carry out this re- 
sponsibility. ‘This authority must include the raising of the U. N. 
army, the passing of binding legislation respecting armaments, ag- 
gression and the common security, and the power of enforcing the 
laws it passes in these restricted fields. 


CHANGE IN REPRESENTATION SYSTEM 


If the General Assembly is to be given the power to legislate, 
dims the present representation system in the General Assembly of 
one nation-one vote must be done away with. We submit that the 
formula for representation in the Assembly should reflect as nearly 
as possible the present day relative strengths of the various nations, 
whether the formula be based on military power, economic power, 
or some other factors; otherwise, there is no hope in getting the na- 
tions to agree to a change in the representation system unless it does 
reflect the present world power. 


SHOULD FORBID U. N. INTERVENTION IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


5. Assuming we do get a General Assembly with legislative powers 
and without the veto power resting with any nation, let us consider 
what safeguards would be necessary to assure that the assembly would 
not legislate outside of the limited areas assigned to it by the charter. 
That such safeguards would be necessary, I think, has been borne out 
by the last two sessions of the General Assembly. Delegates of the 
General Assembly have adopted the practice of introducing resolu- 
tions into the Assembly on extraneous and highly controversial sub- 
jects regardless of their right to do so under the charter. The best 
example, I think, is the complete disregard for the law of the charter 
in respect to article 2, paragraph 7, forbidding the U. N. from inter- 
vening in domestic affairs of individual nations. 

In 1952 in January, India introduced a resolution directed at criti- 
cizing South Africa for their treatment of the dark-skinned Roope. 
The South African delegate protested vigorously that the U. N. did 
not have jurisdiction, where as Mr. Nehru says the fact alone that 
they had passed it indicated jurisdiction. 

This is a bad situation, I feel, and in a strengthened U. N. we must 
have some amendments to prevent this. 


r 
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SHOULD SCREEN LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS AND PROVIDE LATER JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 


I think that a good amendment would be spelling out a requirement 
for judicial review, to rule on the constitutionality after the act is 
passed and, furthermore, a provision for passing on a legislative act 
before it is considered by the General Assembly; in other words, 
setting up a body to screen legislation before it is allowed to be intro- 
duced into the General Asse mbly of the U. N., to consider the question 
of jurisdiction, whether they have the power to consider it or not. 

I have one more, but I am sure that the gentlemen of the committee 
can refer to the draft and get that. 

The Cuairman. You have just covered No. 5, in your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Evans. That was No. 5; and No. 6, I do not have time to cover. 

The Cuarrman. All right; No. 6 will be incorporated in the record. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


I just wanted to ask you a question. First, let me preface it by 
saying that you can have the best automobile in the world, but if you 
put it in the hands of a crazy driver pretty soon it will not be a good 
automobile. 

Isn’t the mechanism being overemphasized instead of the drivers, 
in most of these statements? In other words, do you think for 
minute, that the American people will consent to virtually abolishing 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Evans. I do not think they would consent at all to abolishing 
the Constitution of the United States, sir. I do not think that the plan 
which I have briefly outlined here would amount to abolishing it. In 
fact, I think it would add to the sovereignty of the people. It would 
only take away from our National Government the power to declare 
war and to raise arms; that is my understanding. 


LAW MUST BE ENFORCEABLE 


The Cuairman. But again you would put the power in the hands 
of the international drivers who so far we Sar found would not drive 
very well at times. In fact, we would not need any mechanism if 
people wanted peace, the world wanted peace. That not being the 
case, we set up a mechanism like the U. N., and we try to get all the 
parties to it to agree to certain things, and play ball toge ther. 

Mr. Evans. My understanding, sir—I did not mean to interrupt. 

The CuHairmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evans. My understanding of law, as I have been taught, is that 
law assumes that you always are going to have people who are not 
going to play ball. We cannot expect the nations of the world to agree 
with each other all the time, just like we cannot expect in Roe ‘ky 
Mount that every citizen will play ball and be a good boy. We have 
to have law to coerce those who will not. We have to have force for 
them; and I feel that we must have the same thing on the international 
level. 

We are always going to have disputes between nations, we are al- 
ways going to have some nation like Germany under Hitler or Mus- 
solini, and you have got to have some means to control those birds. 
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The CHatrmMan. | think no one would disagree with that. The 
question is whether by having what you call law you automatically get 
an effective system when the means that are to enforce the law, the 
policemen, will not enforce it, and will not play ball according to the 
rules of the game or play cricket, as we say. That seems to be the 
big issue. In other words, you have to get mankind in a position 
where people will play according to the Ten Commandments, and 
according to law. 

Mr. Evans. Certainly, you would have to get the majority of the 
people of the world to follow that principle. 

The CuarMan. Well, the point I wanted to make was that I think 
many times we make a fetish of law itself, not of spiritual law, but of 
human law. Too many folks think when you simply get a treaty with 
somebody, which is also international law, that you have a solution; 
and I think we have to bear constantly in mind that humanity is on 
different levels, as I said before, political, economic, moral, and 
spiritual, and that creates the problem. 

We thank you very much for your statement, and the balance of it 
will be incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Don T. Evans is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Don T. EVANS 


My name is Don T. Evans. My home is Rocky Mount, N. C. I am a lawyer 
engaged in the general practice of law. 

I am speaking for the North Carolina branch of the United World Federalists, 
Inc., of which I am presently the chairman. Our organization, formed in 1947, 
has as its purpose support for the United Nations, and for such amendments to 
the U. N. Charter as will enable it to bring about disarmament, through enforced 
world law, thus preventing future aggression and insuring world peace. Our 
North Carolina branch now has 500 members. 

Concerning what amendments to the U. N. Charter are necessary, there are 
many diverse views among our members. Therefore it would be quite difficult 
to cover here many of the amendments which have been proposed in recent months 
by various persons and expect even a ae of our members to be in accord. 
But there are certain changes in the U. N. Charter I will suggest which almost 
all of our members regard as fundamental and upon which most of them would 
agree, 

1. The U. N. must become an organization based on law, enforceable law. By 
now it should be clear that, in order for the U. N. effectively to maintain law and 
order, it must be made stronger; that for the U. N. to have any power, each 
nation must transfer to it some control. We must abandon a concept of abso 


lute, unlimited national sovereignty. Some attacks on the U , like one by the 
Chicago Tribune, denounce the U. N. as “utterly ineffective in preventing war 
* * * but highly dangerous to the liberties of Americans.” What kind of double 


talk is thauty A U. N. too weak to keep the peace, but strong enough to overthrow 
the United States Constitution. You can’t have your cake and eat it too. You 
can’t have effective law in the world without some means of enforcement. You 
ean't have enforcement and have unlimited national sovereignty at the same 
time. The concept of unlimited and absolute sovereignty of the nations is 
one of the most insidious of contemporary political anachronisms. It might have 
had some validity in a horse-and-buggy society, but has little place in an era of 
H-bombs and of jet aircraft capable of delivering these bombs at the speed of 
sound. Even Time magazine has recognized the inconsistency between world law 
and unlimited national sovereignty. In the April 12, 1954, issue it stated: 

“The H-bomb’s existence requires the United States to put much more strongly 
the case for international control of atomic weapons. Such control might impair 
unlimited national sovereignty as the world now knows it. It might imply a 
measure of world government. But the United States need not flinch at this 
prospect. Its own political history encourages the chance of a constitutional 
solution of a force so big that it calls for supranational control.” 

If you set up international control of atomic energy, with foolproof inspection 
and enforcement, then you’ve got a measure of world government (whether you 
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like the word or not). If you put this in an amendment to the U. N. Charter, 
you no longer have a charter, you have a constitution. The late Senator Robert 
Taft saw the problem clearly in his book, A Foreign Policy for Americans. He 
wrote: 

“The fundamental difficulty is that (the U. N.) is not based primarily on an 
underlying law and an administration of justice under that law 1 believe that 
in the long run the only way to establish peace is to write a law, agreed to by 
each of the nations, to govern the relations of such nations with each other and 
to obtain the covenant of all such nations that they will abide by that law and 
by decisions made thereunder.” 

There is nothing said here about national sovereignty. 

2. The primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security should be transferred from the Security Council to the General Assembly, 
or to some committee or body controlled by the General Assembly 

3. It follows then, that if the General Assembly is to be given this great respon 
sibility, it must have the authority to carry out this responsibility. ‘This author- 
ity must include the raising of a U. N. army, the passing of binding legislation 
respecting armaments, aggression, and the common security, and the enforcing 
of the laws it passes in these limited fields. 

4. If the General Assembly is to be given the power to legislate the present 
representation system of one nation, one vote must be changed. It is submitted 
that the formula for representation in the assembly reflect as nearly as possible 
the present day relative strengths of the various nations, whether the formula 
be based on military power, economic power, or some other factor. 

5. Assuming that we do get a general assembly with limited legislative 
powers—and without the veto power resting with any nation—let us consider 
what safeguards would be necessary to assure that the assembly could not 
legislate outside of the limited areas given it by the charter. For example, 
during the last two sessions of the General Assembly some of its delegates, 
realizing that the General Assembly is powerless under the present charter 
to act in matters dealing with international peace and security, have adopted 
the practice of introducing resolutions into the assembly on extraneous and 
highly controversial subjects, regardless of their lack of right to do so under 
the charter. The best example of a disregard for the law of the charter is 
with respect to article 2, paragraph 7, forbidding the U. N. from intervening in 
the domestic affairs of individual nations. Delegates have been unwilling to 
submit to this article (or to other restrictive clauses) ; they have plunged into 
the domestic treatment of nationals of Indian origin in South Africa, into the 
domestic question of the relations between the Netherlands and her colony 
Indonesia, and into the regime of Franco in Spain; on other occasions, under 
various clauses of the Charter, they have taken action when their right to do so 
was challenged, and without making a decision, much less asking the court, as 
to their constitutional right to proceed. In January of 1952, India prodded 
the General Assembly into passing a resolution directed toward getting South 
Africa to give better treatment to Indians living in South Africa. The South 
African delegate protested that the U. N. had no right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of his country, and that the assembly had taken for granted its competence 
to doso. Tothis Mr. Nehru replied that the fact alone that the General Assembly 
had passed the resolution proved that it had the competence. This tendency to 
disregard legal restrictions is widespread today. It is taught in the United States 
by a school of thought headed by Morgenthau and Kennan, and preached abroad 
by Mr. Nehru, who regard reliance upon law and morals in international affairs 
as an error to be avoided in the future, In the U. N. it is often argued that the 
world cannot afford to let progress be stayed through legalistic interpretations. 
Not only was the Indian-South African resolution a bad legal precedent, but such 
resolutions result in much unnecessary bad will being created within the U. N. 
With their introduction every nation in the U. N. is forced to aline itself, pro 
or con, on one side or the other. In the case of the Indian-South African reso- 
Iution the United States was put on the spot. The anticolonial states have, for 
the most part, been on our side in the struggle against communism; it is important 
that we not turn against them. Yet the colonial powers are our chief allies, 

Now, our first reaction to this situation may be to condemn the U. N. Organiza- 
tion as such. But before we do, let us examine the history of legislative bodies 
in general. American history indicates that this proclivity to ignore constitu- 
tional limitations is not restricted to the U. N. General Assembly; it appears to 
be a characteristic of all legislative-type bodies; legislatures are traditionally 
poor judges of the limits of their own power; it is inherent in human nature to 
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ignore legal limitations when a bad situation cries out for remedy (e. g., Con- 
gress passing depression legislation, much of which was struck down by the 
United States Supreme Court). Fortunately, in our country we developed, early 
in our history, the doctrine of judicial review as a means of halting runaway 
legislatures. This doctrine is not spelled out in our Constitution; John Marshall 
more or less invented it . Considering the impetuosity of the American people, 
it is doubtful if our country could have developed along orderly lines without 
this principle of judicial review. 

With this background in mind, why not consider an amendment to the U. N. 
Charter spelling out a requirement for judicial review, providing that any nation 
may have the constitutionality of any act of the General Assembly tested in the 
International Court of Justice without waiting for a case in controversy to occur 
under the act. Could we not further provide that, before legislation can even be 
introduced into the General Assembly, it must be first screened by some inde- 
pendent body (a court or other organ) whose duty it is to determine whether 
the General Assembly even has the jurisdiction to discuss the matter. This sec- 
ond provision would eliminate the situation described above of nations being 
forced to choose up sides on unconstitutional matters brought before the 
Assembly. 

6. To protect our citizens from arbitrary action by a strengthened U. N. there 
should be a bill of rights to assure that the U. N. shall not infringe upon certain 
basic individual rights; but the bill of rights should not guarantee protection 
of individuals against action by their own national governments. This bill of 
rights should include, among other things: 

(a) The right to a fair, speedy, and public trial for these persons accused 
of violating the Charter or laws relating to peace and armaments enacted 
thereunder, including the right to be tried by a jury of the nation wherein 
the crime shall have been committed. 

(b) Right to be informed of nature of accusation. 

(c) Right to be confronted with adverse witnesses. 

(d) Right to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses. 

(e) Right to counsel. 

(f) Right against being depriced of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

A large part of this discussion has dealt with the question of safeguards which 
would be needed in the Charter, assuming the other suggestions (or some of 
them) for strengthening the United Nations were adopted. We should recognize, 
however, that the greater danger is not that the nations will give the U. N. too 
much power, but that, in their reluctance to relinquish any of their national 
sovereignty, they will refuse to give the U. N. the necessary powers to do the job 
which must be done. If adequate powers are given the U. N. then, as our Fed- 
eral Constitution of delegated but limited powers brought law and order to these 
United States, so the U. N. Charter can bring peace under law to all mankind: 


The Crarmman. Mr. Claude H. Richards of Wake Forest, N. C. 


Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE H. RICHARDS, JR., PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Mr. Ricwarps. Senator, members of the committee, my name is 
Claude H. Richards, Jr., professor of social sciences, at Wake Forest 
College. I am speaking only for myself and not for the college in any 
way. 

U. N. HAS SERIOUS INADEQUACIES 


There is little doubt that there are serious inadequacies in the United 
Nations as an organization for preserving peace in the world. This is 
true of any sort of organization which is organized on a confederate 
basis as, I believe, the United Nations is. 

However, there is little hope for a real world government of any 
sort that can enforce peace through law, it seems to me at the present 
time, because of the fact that we do not have a world community based 
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on a common sense of values and a common ideology, and because of 
the impossible breach between the Soviet world and the West, and 
because of the accepted theory of national sovereignty in the world 
today. 


REAL STRENGTHENING AMENDMENTS OUT OF REALM OF POSSIBILITY 


Perhaps, short of some sort of world government, the U. N. could 
be strengthened. We might, for example, do something to limit the 
use of the veto power. We could establish a world police force ; we 
could make the Assembly a real legislative body, but this again would 
mean the amending of the charter in a w: ay which would not be accept- 
able, it seems to me, to the leading powers in the United Nations. 

So it seems to me that these proposals for making the Assembly a 
real lawmaking body, for establishing an international police force 
or eliminating the veto power are out of the realm of possibility. 


ANSWER IS EVOLUTIONARY INTERPRETATION OF PRESENT CHARTER 


So, my suggestion is that we should live with the United Nations as 
it is, try to work within the scope of the charter as it now exists, to try 
to foster as best we can the cause of world peace. 

We have seen through evolutionary interpretation already that 
something along this line can be done. The use, for example, of the 
little assembly, the use of the assembly to consider matters on which 
the Security Council is deadlocked, that can be done. Also it seems to 
me that we might work within the framework of the charter through 
regional organizations as we are doing at the present time through 
NATO, and that this process, then, of evolutionary interpretation 
should give us as much as we can hope for at the present time in trying 
to strengthen the United Nations. 


U. N. A GOOD EAST-WEST FORUM 


I would not for a moment agree to the United States withdrawal 
from the United Nations. I would not propose any plan which would 
force Soviet Russia out of the union, either, for it seems to me this 
is the one forum in which the East and West may meet, as inadequate 
as it might be, and still it is the only place where we can meet today 
and discuss common problems. 

That, sir, is the substance of my statement. 

I am more of a realist, I think, than an idealist, and I think we have 
to work with what we have, and attempt to improve the situation as 
best we can within the charter as it exists today. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

The mayor would like to ak a question, 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


Mayor Frazier. I would like to ask you whether you feel that the 
United Nations should be made more universal? Ought some steps 
be taken to bring more nations into the United Nations? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That would be very desirable, sir. If we can get 
Russia and the West to agree on the admission of those members, that 
is one of the big difficult problems, it seems to me, at the present time. 
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But certainly, as a principle, | would favor it, of as wide an inclusion 
of members as possible. 


SHLOULD BUILD COMMON MORAL PRINCIPLES THROUGHOUT WORLD 


The Crramman. The sum and substance I get of your suggestion is 
that we should not make a fetish out of the U. N.; we should use it the 
best we can. In the meanwhile we should use all our moral forces, 
the churches and other organizations, to get humanity itself on a basis 
where it will strive for peace and keep its obligations. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is it exactly, sir. It is not only through that, 
but it is through building a common ideology and common moral 
principles throughout the world, I think, that we can foster the cause 
of world peace. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 


Mrs. Charles Graham, Linwood, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES GRAHAM, PRESIDENT, NORTH 
CAROLINA FEDERATION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUBS 


Mrs. Granam. Senator Wiley, members of the committee, I am Mrs. 
Charles Graham, president of the North Carolina Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs. 

I would like to say to you, Senator, that I am representing 47,000 
women, and I certainly think that I can speak for 47,000 of ota rural 
homemakers in North Carolina who make up the North Carolina 
Home Demonstration Clubs. 

The CuHatrman. How do you keep so young and good looking repre- 
senting 47,000 people? [Laughter. ] 

Mrs. Granam. I do not; this iscamouflage. [Laughter. | 

The Cuamman. What firm are you advertising? 

Mrs. GrauaAm. Dairy products: I am a dairy farmer’s wife. 
{ Laughter. | 


INTEREST OF HLOME DEMONSTRATION WOMEN IN STRENGTHENING U. N. 


Mrs. Grauam. As you may or may not know, our program is a pro- 
gram of education designed to make of us not only better homemakers, 
but also better citizens of our homes, of our communities, and of the 
world. Naturally, that brings us to be interested in the United Na- 
tions in all of these aspects. 

As a practical evidence of our interest in the United Nations, last 
October 108 home demonstration women from North Carolina went 
to the United Nations on a study tour. One of those women is with 
me this morning, and if you have time to hear her speak, I should 
certainly appreciate your doing so. 

This was primar ily a study tour of the United Nations. These 108 
rural women from North Carolina came back to North Carolina, and 
since October have talked to over 20,000 persons, telling of their 
experiences and of their observations of the U. N. 

Naturally, our organization is not set up for any technical study 
of the United Nations or any of the workings of it, but I am here 
to testify that the 47,000 Home Demonstration Club women of North 

Carolina are in favor of anything that will strengthen the United 
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Nations, and are against anything that will weaken it as a world 
instrument for peace. 

A second practical evidence of our interest in the United Nations 
is the fact that we were a participating organization in a conference 
on world affairs at Chapel Hill in February. Members of our organi- 
zation attended this 2-day conference in large numbers. The theme 
of the conference was, Should the United Nations Be Strengthened ? 

In summing up the viewpoint of Home Demonstration C lub women, 
I think that I might point to the fact that 11 of us attended an inter- 
national meeting ‘of country women in Toronto, Canada, last summer. 
There we mingled with women from 26 countries of the world. 

We came away from that conference realizing that it is the little 
things of life that create differences. In the big things of life we are as 
one, and we know that the women of the world want peace. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

| Applause. | 

The Cnatrman. C. Harry McCall of Marion, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF C. HARRY McCALL, MARION, N. C. 


Mr. McCatu. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies and gentle- 
men, I wish I had time to talk a good while, but realize I have not, 
so I will make mine very short. 


THE CHARTER 


When I first read the United Nations Charter in 1946, I was con- 
vinced that this was no forum but contained all the implications of a 
government. 

When I read article 17, paragraph 3, the expenses of the organiza- 
tion shall be borne by the members as apportioned by the General 
Assembly, I thought we would be the ones to bear the financial bur- 
den; and when I read the list of the nations and saw the U.S. S. R., 
with Byelorussia, U. S. S. R., and Ukraine, U. S. S. R., I knew we 
would be outvoted by the Russians 3 to 1, to say nothing of the other 
nations sympathetic with Russia. 

Then when I read paragraphs 43 through 45, I knew this thing 
would have power, and by the time I got to article 55, it expected to 
have jurisdiction over every activity of everyone in the world. 

Since 1946, I have asked many people with whom I have come in 
contact if they had read the charter, and up until the writing of this 
statement I have talked with only one person who has. I am confident 
that the public generally does not know what the United Nations 
means, and they cannot know until they have read the text. 

We are told that a revision of the United Nations Charter must be 
made in such a manner as to enable that body to enact and interpret 
and enforce world law against aggression and war, and with many 
of our citizens have subscribed to this through organizations whose 
members, as a whole, do not even know what they are subscribing 
to in any such pronouncement. 

Some who do know about this have consoled themselves because 
of the phrase “against aggression and war” is used, not realizing 
that a world government with that much power would have all the 
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power there is. Any government with that much power can do 
anything it wants to do with any citizen of any country. 


THE HERITAGE OF OUR REPUBLIC 


Now, do we want peace at any price? Gentlemen, I say to you 
that the founders of our Republic and the patriotic public servants 
and officials who have preserved this Republic and have given this 
present generation, which will soon pass on, the greatest heritage 
that any generation has ever received from their forefathers, did not 
build all of this by having been afraid of the future. 

They did all of this because they had an objective and faith i 
God, an objective they knew was right. 

They set out with a determination to face the dangers and threats, 
and if need be, fight, and fight they did. 

Were they intimidated to be submitting to British tvranny? No; 
they were not; they were not intimidated by the inventions of more 
modern guns and fighting equipment, which were new in that day, 
and if we are to be worthy of the names that we bear, we will not be 
intimidated and railroaded into any entanglements of any kind by 
the threat of any atom bomb or hydrogen bomb or any other kind. 
A quick clean death by some sort of bomb would be better than passing 
a heritage of slavery to our children under some despotic world 
government. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

(The prepared statement of C. Harry McCall is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY C. Harry McCaLi, MARION, N. C., RELEVANT TO THE OBJECTIVES 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE—NAMELY TO OBTAIN IDEAS ON WHAT, IF ANY, CHANGES 
THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS WHICH Wovutp BE IN INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND OF WORLD PEACE GENERALLY 


It is with deep appreciation to the subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations that I hereby present my remarks on the 
United Nations Charter. I come before you as a Christian citizen and patriot 
of the United States and proud to be loyal to the United States and its Constitu- 
tion. I am glad of the opportunity to express my views because I am alarmed 
at the turn events have taken in regards to our relations with the rest of the 
world and T hope that I can make suggestions which will help us all see where 
we are heading and enable us to take a good “hind sight” and then go forward. 

Our Nation was founded on Christian principles and for that reason, if for no 
other, our Nation, regardless of what anyone or group may say is no threat to 
world peace. Our Nation can become a threat to the peace of the world only 
when it abandons the basic Christian principles upon which our Constitution 
and laws were based. The only wars we have found were against tyranny and 
slavery and we have fought no wars of aggression. 

We are told today that we must further entangle ourselves in, and with, the 
internal and domestic affairs of the other nations of the world and expend our 
resources and the lives of our sons and daughters and in behalf of the rest of 
the world in order to have world peace. 

We are told that a revision of the United Nations Charter must be made “In 
such manner as to enable that body to enact, interpret, and enforce world law 
against aggression and war,” and many of our citizens have subscribed to this 
through organizations whose members, as a whole, do not even know that they 
are subscribing to any such pronouncement. Some who do know about this 
have consoled themselves because the phrase against aggression and war are 
used not realizing that a world government with that much power would have 
all the power that is. Any government with that much power could do any- 
thing it wanted to with any citizen of any country. Nor do we want peace at 
any price. Gentlemen, I say to you that the founders of our Republic and the 
patriotic public servants and officials, who preserved this Republic and have 
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given this present generation, which will soon pass on, the greatest heritage that 
any generation has ever received, from their forefathers, did not build all of 
this by having been afraid of the future. They did all of this because they had 
an objective and faith in God, an objective they knew was right. They set out 
with the determination to face the dangers and threats and if need be fight, and 
fight they did. Were they intimidated into submitting to British tyranny? No, 
they were not. They were not intimidated by the inventions of more modern 
guns and fighting equipment which was new in that day and if we are to be 
worthy of the names we bear, we will not be intimidated and railroaded into 
any entanglement of any kind, by the threat of any atom bomb, hydrogen bomb, 
or any other kind of bomb. A quick, clean death by some sort of bomb would 
be better than passing on a heritage of slaving to our children under some 
despotic world government. 

I wish to quote from an address given by Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, 
March 27, 1878, before the United States Senate. “But, sir, I have said “hat I 
do not dread these corporations as instruments of power to destroy this country, 
because there are a thousand agencies which can regulate, restrain, and control 
them; but there is a corporation we may all dread. That corporation is the 
Federal Government. From the aggression of this corporation there can be no 
safety, if it is allowed to go beyond the bounds, the well defined limits of its 
power. I dread nothing so much as the exercise of ungranted and doubtful 
powers by this Government. It is, in my opinion, the danger of dangers to the 
future of this country. Let us be sure to keep it always within its limits. If 
this great ambitious, ever growing corporation becomes oppressive, who shall 
check it? If it becomes wayward, who shall control it? If it becomes unjust, 
who shall trust it? As sentinels of the country’s watchtower, Senators, I 
beseech you watch and guard with sleepless dread that corporation which can 
make all property and rights, all States and people, and all liberty and hope, 
its playthings in an hour and its victims forever.” 

One hundred and fifty years ago when our country consisted of 21 States and 
5,300,000 people, President Thomas Jefferson wrote, “Our country is too large 
to have all its affairs directed by a single government. Public servants at such 
a distance, and from under the eye of their constituents must from the circum- 
stance of distance, be unable to administer and overlook the details necessary for 
the good government of the citizens, and by the same circumstance, by rendering 
detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public agents to cor- 
ruption, plunder, and waste.” 

It is more true today, when our borders encompass 48 great States and more 
than 150 million people and now the attempt to change the United Nations inte 
nu world government. 

How strange that the American people—a people constitutionally jealous of its 
prerogatives and historically hostile to the idea of central government—have not 
seen central government entrenching itself deeper and deeper. 

Big central government gets big by siphoning off the tax sources that should 
support local and State governments, and now there is already talk about a 
world income tax to support world government. 

The end product of Federal Government domination of tax sources is first the 
eclipse and ultimately the engulfment of all other levels of government. 

That will spell the destruction of the American system of local self-govern- 
ment. 

That will banish all hope of a return to the road which has thus far led these 
United States of ours to the highest levels of living standards, people in all 
buman history have ever known. 

Let’s get government back home—back to the place where it was born—the 
place from whence it obtains its strength and the place where it can be made 
to serve the people instead of dominating them. 

These statements by Senator Harvey Hill and President Thomas Jefferson are 
true. Since they are true right here at home in America they are true as regards 
the world. 

At this point I wish to incorporate a small pamphlet entitled, “One World 
Church and One World Government” by Reverend Ebernezer Myers, retired 
Methodist minister, Western North Carolina Conference. 

Now, I am in favor of revision of the United Nations Charter and I insist 
that it be revised so as to put it back in its place. It was originally to have been, 
so we were told. a world forum, where nations of the world could air their 
differences, and that it was to have no jurisdiction over anyone. 

When I first read the United Nations Charter, in 1946, I was convinced 
that this was no forum but contained all the implications of a government. 
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When I read article 17, paragraph 3, “The expenses of the Organization shall 
be borne by the members as apportioned by the General Assembly,” I thought 
we would be the ones to bear the financial burden and when I read the list 
of nations and saw U. S. S, R., Byelorussian S. 8. R., and Ukraine 8. 8S. R., 
I knew we could be outvoted by Russia 3 to 1 to start with, to say nothing of 
other nations who are sympathetic to Russia. Then when I read paragraph 438 
through 45, I knew this thing would have power and by the time I got to 
article 55 it expected to have jurisdiction over every activity of everyone in the 
world. 

Since 1946 I have asked many people with whom I have come in contact 
if they had read the charter and up until the writing of this statement I have 
talked with only one person who has. I am confident that the public gen- 
erally does not know what the United Nations means and they cannot know 
until they have read the text. 

We are the last good hope for freedom and Christianity on the face of the 
earth, but we will be in no position to do the rest of the world any good by 
subjecting ourselves to any government or any other kind of any organization 
that could dominate us. I beg of you, Senators, to watch and guard, with 
sleepless dread, any revision of the United Nations which would increase their 
jurisdiction and to do all in your power to have the United Nations Charter 
revised to set us free from any domination in any capacity by them. I most 
earnestly plead with you to get us out of the United Nations and the United 
Nations out of the United States. And may God have mercy on us for having 
made such a blunder as to get into it in the first place. 


MARION, N. C., May 11, 1954. 

We, the undersigned citizens of McDowell County, N. C., upon having been 

informed that there would be a hearing relative to the subject of the revision 

of the United Nations Charter before a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee at Greensboro, N. C., on May 15, hereby go on record 

as backing those speakers, who may be allowed to speak in favor of the preserva 

tion of our Constitution and our American free-enterprise system and the pres- 

ervation of all those freedoms which we hold dear, as opposed to any change 

or adjustment of our Constitution to conform with any United Nations or world 

government revisions which empower any foreign powers whatsoever to have 

any powers or jurisdiction whatsoever over the lives or liberties and general 

welfare of any citizens of the United States. We wish to go on record as being 

patriotic only to the sovereign United States of America and we feel that the 

United Nations already has too much jurisdiction over our lives and that if any 

revision at all is to be made that it should have less jurisdiction rather than 
more. 

Mrs. Marguerite Ward, Mrs. Jessie R. Morgan, Ed Hollifield, F. H. 

Waycaster, Ruby Waycaster, Ellis Dixon, Tom Willis, Norman 

Hollifield, Alvin Henson, Mrs. E. Barlowe, Paul Frady, Margie 

McKinney, Floyd Withrow, Faye Jenkins, Mrs. D. H. Long, Mrs. 

Ben Huskins, Mrs. Earnest Baynard, Mrs. Bugene Crisp, Mrs. 

Ray Hollifield, Mrs. Guy Ellis, Lillie Gregory, Ben Huskins, 

Nellie Pittman, Mrs. Ruby Morgan, Bill Huskins, Bill Staton, 

Mrs. T. BE. Whitson, Dora Gregory, Miss Gladys Davis, Mrs. W. A. 

Whisnant, Eva Lewis, Florence Davis, Edna Black, Mr. and Mrs. 

Cc. R. MeCall, J. L. Waters, Charles G. McCall, Edith Kates, 

Grace Young, Paul Withrow, Mary Lea Withrow, Justine Row- 

land, Margie Lee Crisp, Mrs. Lester Pyatt, Jessie Wiseman, Mrs. 

Frank Robinson, Mrs. Charles McKinney, Mrs. Maude Steppe. 





OnE-WorLD CHURCH AND ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT 


(By E. Myers, Lenoir, N. C.) 


I. Question the promoters of the one-world government : 

1. What kind of government will it be? 

(a) It cannot be a democracy, a kingdom, or a monarchy, 
(b). Then it must be a dictatorship ! 

2. How shall it be formed? 


Fi aoe 
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(a) Not by an election, inheritance, or by appointment. 

3. Where will the seat of government be? Who will decide that? 

4, Who will be the ruler: 

(a) Will Malenkov agree for anyone to be a ruler besides himself? 

(b) When someone has all these answers I want to see them. The only world 
government I see is a Red one. Revelations 17: 3. 

I also want to know about the one-world church: 

1. How will this church be formed? 

(a) You answer: By the organic union of all churches. 

(b) But suppose they wil not all go inte it, and some of them will not. Then 
will the organization be a world church? Certainly not. Is this not a snag that 
precludes the possibility of such an organization? They will never get the South- 
ern Baptists, the Holiness churches, Bible Baptists, Bible Presbyterians, or 
Evangelical Methodists into such a church. 

E. Stanley Jones and Bishop Oxnam think that when (their dreams come true), 
all Protestant churches have become one, that the leaders can “sit down at the 
same table” with the Roman Catholics and that all will have enough religion to 
agree and form one church for the whole world. 

Let us suppose they do. The new world church must have a head, a leader. 
Who will he be? Bishop Oxnam or the Pope? I think that all can see that 
the bishop would have to yield, for once. The Pope would say, “My dream has 
come true, the children have all come home at last.” 

Now, let us suppose that they do get together in organic union. Will there be 
real unity? Which really is more to be desired than union. Two families as 
neighbors may get along nicely, but when they all move into the same house will 
there be peace? 

Will the uproarous Holiness people and the Episcopalians, and Lutherans, have 
perfect unity; or will the modern liberal and fundamental Methodists have 
unity? They do not agree and never will. How long would it be until there 
would be a faction pulling out and starting a new church? 

Is it not a fact that all will have to give up or abandon all their sacred beliefs 
and convictions if they go into such an organization? I think any sensible man 
can see that such an organization would destroy all the unity we now have and 
create a conglomerated mass of religionism, a Tower of Babel. 

What is the matter with leaders that start working up a scheme like that? 
It seems that when some men get up toward the top rounds of power and influ- 
ence, their heads get dizzy, they begin to dream of more power and big things, and 
their vain visions must be watched by level-headed people. Some people need 
their thinkers sharpened. 

The three larger Methodist churches got together in organic union, making 
a church which now claims between 9 or 10 million members, and this fact has 
almost ruined some of the preachers. So now they are in for big things. They 
are not content to get out in the little churches and hold revivals and get people 
saved. The poor weak ego is so easily inflated, that it will suit many of them 
to rush into a one-world church, without ever realizing what it will mean. 

The purpose of the Christain religion is to produce in men clear thinking, 
sound doctrine, and holy living. This can be accomplished better in the small 
group where there is unity and harmony, than in a world church of Babel. 
The soul-saving churches will continue as they are. They will not rush into a 
Tower of Babel. 

All who studied world history know very well the meaning of a world govern- 
ment and a world church. Both have been tried. Nebuchadnezer, the first 
ruler failed. His son Belshazzer and a thousand of his lords, their wives and 
concubines were taken in a great drunken spree; and on down to the iron Roman 
Government; with recklessness and persecution. 

The one-world church : The Roman Catholic Church of the Western World, had 
a thousand years of persecutions and tortures; burning Christians and other 
atrocities. Does any sensible man want another world government or world 
church? 

The order of church matters for the last 30 years has been come-out-ism. A 
one-world church would not last a year, till there would be many groups coming 
out. It looks like that sensible men would see that. All this effort through the 
church school literature, woman’s society and other literature, to force the mem- 
bers to work for a one-world church and a world government is contemptible and 
wrong. 

If the world is ever saved it will be by come-out-ism. Reformations have saved 
the church: Luther, Zwinglee, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley. The present is being 
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taken care of by sound saved men coming out of the decaying churches, the mod- 
ern apostacy, and organizing small groups or churches and preaching a pure gos- 
| Most of them are little Wesleys, going out with Wesley’s message which 
modernists have discarded. 

Oxnam, Jones, and their followers will wake up some day to find their dreams 
have crashed. There will be no one-world church nor world government this side 
of the great tribulation. 

Socialism and communism both stem out of class hatred. Their claim to bring 
all into one class and thus cure class distinction shows them up clearly. They 
want to dispossess capitalists and bring them down to their level. They are 
as a class undeveloped intellectually and from ancestors who had but little, 
were not thrifty, and well developed, and are governed by jealousy, envy, and 
prejudice. They are in every country. This developed in Europe, and many 
of this class had been inspired by Stalin, Hitler, and others: coming to the 
United States find many that are ready to fall in with their ideology, and take 
communism to heart at once. So, communism finds suitable soil in every coun- 
try, which accounts for its rapid spread in all lands. So, we can easily see why 
they hate the American way of life—the ownership of property and the capital- 
istic way of life. They cannot see that our capitalists are furnishing millions 
of men jobs that would have none; and that American labor has better wages 
than any people in the world. They are simply blinded by prejudice and envy, 
till they cannot see the blessing in the privilege and opportunity they have. 
But the pity of it all is seen in leaders of the Methodist Church trying to take 
the whole church into this satanie conspiracy, and wreck our Nation as well as 
our church. 

The greatest farce in the world is a group of preachers who have no gospel to 
preach. They deny the Word of God and the personality and power of the Holy 
Spirit, when the two combined make the gospel. I Peter, 1: 12: “They preached 
the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven,” and Paul said (Roman 
1:16), “The gospel is the power of God unto salvation, to every one who be- 
lieveth.” 

These men are described in Jude 19, “These be they who separate themselves, 
having not the Spirit.” That means they are running on their own steam, their 
own powers, With their own message or some other false message. 

They do not have the Word of God or the Holy Spirit to interpret it to them. 
So there is absolutely no gospel message. Then why are they preaching? That 
is the main reason they must send out laymen to talk people into joining the 
church, and why they condemn revivals of religion. 


The CHarrmMan. Mrs. Raymond A. Smith, Greensboro, N. C., League 
of Women Voters of Greensboro. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RAYMOND SMITH, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS, GREENSBORO 


Mrs. Smirnu. Senator Wiley, although I grew up in the State just 
to the south of yours, and in reading distance of the Chicago Tribune, 
{ am not an isolationist. I am now president of the League of 
Women Voters of Greensboro. I know you have heard from the 
League of Women Voters in various places, and know something of 
their attitude. 

This afternoon you will hear from the president of our State organi- 
zation. Logically my statement should follow hers because she will 
give a broader view of the point of view of the League of Women 
Voters of North Carolina, but since I must speak first, I will proceed 
to say that we of Greensboro, of course, agree with the general prin- 
ciples and thoughts of the League of Women Voters on this subject. 


U. N. SUPPORTED 


We, like other local leagues and our State organization, also want 
to aflirm our faith in the possibilities of the United Nations to carry 
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out its avowed purpose of making this a more peaceful world where 
all can work cooperatively for a better existence for each one of u 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT UNITED NATIONS 


In our studies of the United Nations this last year, its accomplish- 
ments and its problems, we came to the conc lusion that pera those 
problems were the misconceptions in regard to it held by a large 
number of people. Many feel that it has been useless, simply because 
they have not given themselves the opportunity to learn of its already 
large contributions to human welfare. Others take the same critical 
attitude because they do not understand what kinds of things the 
United Nations organization was set up to do, nor what kinds of limi- 
tations we all, through our representatives, put upon it. Then there 
is the misunderstanding of those who want it to be more useless they 
are those who are afraid that it has usurped, or might do so, too much 
of our national sovereignty. They seem not to understand that if a 
foreign nation makes war upon us, it takes from us much of our 
sovereignty, such as the power ot decision as to how our people shall 
spend their time and effort, not to say their lives, and how we shall 
spend our national income. This isa greater loss of sovereignty than 
we should need voluntarily to give up to work in the United Nations 
for the prevention of war. 

Because the League of Women Voters feels that this ignorance and 
these misconceptions constitute a serious obstacle to the successful 
efforts of the United Nations, it has set itself the task, in Greensboro 
and across the Nation, of eliminating these misunderstandings as far 
as possible. 


UNITED NATIONS SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED 


But all this affirmation of faith is not intended to imply that we are 
satisfied with the United Nations as it is, either its past accomplish- 
ments or its present possibilities. We feel definitely that it must be 
strengthened to cope with the problems that face the present world. 
New dangers and unforeseen difficulties have emerged since the days 
when the United Nations Charter was being painstakingly put to- 
gether, dangers and difficulties that it was not planned to meet. If 
the United Nations is not made strong and able to deal with them, 
they might wreck us all. 

This much the League of Women Voters feels that it sees clearly. 
So it can say that in general it would favor measures that would 
surely strengthen the United Nations in handling the world problems 
for which it was designed. As to specific measures, it would neces- 

sarily have to study them before going on record as favoring them. 

Aside from the revision of the charter, there have been “proposals 
made that would facilitate and improve the working of the United 
Nations. It appears highly desirable to explore these and institute 
immediately any that are feasible, so that any possible increase in 
effectiveness could be made without waiting for a Charter Revision 
Conference. 

Finally, I should like to repeat that we of the League of Women 
Voters of Greensboro believe in the United Nations and want to see 
it strong enough to keep this world of ours in peace and harmony. 
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The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. Milton Weinstein, Greensboro, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HILDA WEINSTEIN, GREENSBORO CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Wernstern. My name is Hilda Weinstein, housewife, and I am 
a representative of the Greensboro Chapter of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, which has a membership locally of 175 members. 

For more than 50 years, our national organization of over 100,000 
members, has taken an active interest in all major efforts toward the 
attainment of world peace through international understanding. Our 
national organization’s position is to support and strengthen the U. N. 
and to support efforts toward the transfer of sovereignty by member 
nations to the U. N. in those fields of activity where concerted inter- 
national action can advance the peace and welfare of the world. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP AND WEIGHTED VOTING 


As to the means of attaining these goals, I am speaking only for the 
study committee appointed by the Greensboro section to make a state- 
ment on this occasion, not for the entire section itself. First of all, 
it seems to us that charter revision is not only desirable, but neces- 
sary to keep the world free from self-destruction. Therefore, every 
effort must be made to make the U. N. a body capable of securing world 
peace. In order to so strengthen the U. N. it appears that there are 
two basic changes prerequisite to all others: 

(a) Universal membership, in its complete sense: Without this dis- 
armament and its controls would be impossible. 

(6) A more representative method of voting: No major govern- 
ment would conceivably give more power to the U. N. unless voting 
were made equitable by some weighted system. This might also entail 
making the General Assembly the only legislative body and changing 
the Security Council into an executive one. If this could be achieved, 
then ideally the veto would be eliminated completely. If not, the 
veto should surely be given up on the pacific settlement of disputes 
and on the admission of new members, 


DISARMAMENT 


Assuming the attainment of universal membership and weighted 
representation in the legislative body, the revision conference could 
then turn its attention toward the matter of prime consideration— 
disarmament. This goal is no longer a daydream of visionaries, but 
rather a stark necessity that almost all today recognize as such. We 
believe that all arms, conventional and atomic, should be reduced to 
the bare level required for internal policing. Of course, this is possi- 
ble only with enforceable and continual inspection. This matter of 
control is indeed a major problem, and would require an inspection 
and police force, the latter to be composed of individual volunteers 
from all nations, and responsible to the General Assembly. Under 
these conditions it would seem that collective defense pacts are no 
longer needed or desirable. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF ENFORCEABLE LAWS AND COURTS 


Of equal importance is the establishment of binding international 
laws and courts of justice. Otherwise, no really rational and lasting 
world order can evolve. It would seem desirable that world law be 
enforceable on individuals as well as nations, or there would be no 
way to enforce the law short of warfare. 


CHARTER NEEDS EFFECTIVE IMPLEMENTING MACHINERY 


Finally, we feel that a detailed plan for carrying out these proposed 
changes should be incorporated into the charter itself. 

There will probably be the greatest chance of reaching agreement 
at a revision conference, with the eyes of the world upon it, than at 
any subsequent time. We have the provisions in the present charter 
for much of this to be developed, but the charter does not provide the 
effective machinery necessary to implement these provisions. 

We must surely hope that world opinion and atomic developments 
will see that much is accomplished at a revision conference. 

Senator Witey. Thank you very much. 

We have now been in session nearly 2 hours, and there has been 
considerable repetition in the oral presentations. 

We have many witnesses to be heard. If any of these believe the 
points they wish to make have already been covered, they may elect 
to file their statements rather than testify orally. Such statements 
will be printed in the committee record. 

This would be very helpful to the subcommittee in view of the 
number of witnesses. 

At this time we will hear Dr. Philip Furnas of Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP FURNAS, GREENSBORO MONTHLY MEETING 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


Mr. Furnas. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, and guests, I am speak- 
ing for the Greensboro monthly meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Most of what I say, I suppose, will be acceptable to them, 
but it is my own statement, and it is very short. 

I may say I have one idea that I think might be worth presenting, 
but I have a little introduction. 


BELIEFS OF SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


For more than 200 years, the Society of Friends has actively es- 
poused the cause of peace as a Christian principle. 

Friends have advocated persuasion, not coercion, negotiation rather 
than dictation, reconciliation rather than dissension, and peace rather 
than war. 

We believe that machinery like that of the United Nations for set- 
tleing disputes, without recourse to violence contributes to the attain- 
ment of our ideals. 

Most of our members put their faith in good will and this world or- 
ganization, but in good will also. 
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We believe that in spite of the enormous difficulties of the task, the 
United Nations Charter must be and can be strengthened sufficiently 
to achieve world peace through democratic procedure. 


LIMITATIONS ON U. N.’S POWER NECESSARY 


The necessity for protective limitations upon the power of the 
United Nations must, however, we think, be conceded. The mind of 
man, Which has unlocked the doors of modern science must, we feel, 
be able somehow to perfect an instrument of government that will be 
able to maintain world peace and, at the same time, protect the in 
dividual nations from tyranny by or domination of the world body 
by any one State. 

The CHarmman. The mind of man has to be perfected first, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Furnas. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Furnas. The above are very general statements, of course. We 
do not feel capable of dealing with technical details to any extent. 

We firmly believe, however, that such an instrument of government 
has been partially achieved. We believe the functioning of the in 
strument, the United Nations, must be perfected by amendment of the 
Charter. 

A balance of the various activities and powers of this organ, similar 
to that between the different branches of the Government of our 
United States, a plan which has worked admirably in actual practice, 
should, we think, be kept in mind. The conditions under which bona 
fide nations can become members of the United Nations must, through 
amendment, be liberalized. 


VARIABLE WEIGHTED VOTING 


At present certain nations which can exercise the veto virtually 
have a vote that is far more heavily weighted than the vote of the 
great number of the nations. 

This seems to be a very important and a very difficult problem. 
The weight of the vote of a nation based upon population will never 
be acceptable to many of the members. Some sort of a variable 
weighting of the vote might be invented, a weight capable of being 
increased or decreased in proportion to three things: First, perhaps, 
to the population ; second, to the extent of literacy or education with- 
in a nation; and, third, this is the important idea, perhaps, I hope, toa 
given nation success over a period of years in maintaining and using a 
government based on democratic principles at home. 

For example, a nation with a given population and a given percent- 
age of literacy, plus a history of 50 or 100 years of successful demo- 
cratic government, would be given a vote more heavily weighted than 
a nation with an equal population, equal percentage, and no such his- 
tory of successful democratic government at home. 

Undoubtedly, a scheme much better than this one suggested above 
could be devised, but this suggests an approach to the problem. <A 
nation like Sweden or the United States would never agree to an 
amendment which tended to give to the illiterate hordes of India or 
China a vote weighted in proportion to population, and yet the 
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enormous weight of the vote symbolized by the veto must be reduced 
in some way in favor of the numerous smaller nations. 

This seems to imply that while the driver of your machine that you 
spoke about must be capable and a good driver, a good machine will 
work better than a badly built machine, 

Finally, if the danger is seen from a stronger or more efficient 
United Nations, still greater dangers threaten where no means are 
available to prevent the world from drifting into war. 

As a governmental organ tending toward peace and_ security, 
toward reconciliation and cooperation, a United Nations wisely 
strengthened is our best and almost our oo ee 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, s 

Miss Ruth Hinman Carter of Cistnhided: 'N. C., carry on, please. 


STATEMENT OF RUTH HINMAN CARTER, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mrs. Carrer. Senator Wiley and members of the committee, Mayor 
Frazier, and ladies and gentlemen of the audience, I am a business- 
woman, with a son in the United States Air Force. 

As United Nations chairman of the American Federation of Sorop- 
timist Clubs 

The CHarrMAN. Speak up a little louder, please. 

Mrs. Carter. As United Nations chairman of the American Federa- 
tion of Soroptimist Clubs, I have made quite a study of the Charter 
from a layman’s viewpoint. 

I have attended meetings of the General Assembly, I have read state- 
ments from you gentlemen, I have conducted forums, and attended 
panel sessions ; so my statement is based on a due consideration of the 
realities of the situation, but I speak for myself personally and not for 
any organization. 





U. N. THE FOUNDATION FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD 


It is my deep conviction that the United Nations, historically the 
greatest effort ever made by man to work cooperatively for a peaceful 
world, is potentially the foundation on which a peaceful world can be 
built, and a machine, a mechanism, without which peace in the world 
will not become a reality. 


U.S. SHOULD NOT WITHDRAW FROM U.N. 


In view of the actual interdependence of all countries in the world 
today—economically, politically, socially—we must under no con- 
sideration even think about withdrawal from the U. N., but rather 
bend all of our energies to strengthen it, by channeling as much of our 
business and discussions with other countries as is practicable through 


the U.N. 


SHOULD KEEP U. 8. S. R. AND SATELLITES IN-U. N. 


We must exercise extreme care not to do anything that might cause 
the U. S. S. R. to withdraw from the United Nations, and set up an 
opposing organization, with the probability of drawing within her 
orbit of control some of the weaker neutral countries that up to the 
present time have taken no positive stand. An organization without 
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Russia and the satellite countries would not eliminate them trom the 
world with which we must deal, and would in fact make our associa- 
tion with them in one world more difficult. 

rT e 

['wo major issues, of vital importance to world peace, that have 
proven not capable of solution under the provisions of the present 
U. N. Charter are: (1) armaments control; (2) admission of new 
members. 


CREATION OF U. N. POLICE FORCE TO ENFORCE ARMAMENTS CONROL 


In the light of world his tory, and of our own United States his- 
tory, it is increasingly evident that we must have international law 
in order to adequately control excessive armaments, that this must 
be enforceable—through a U. N. police force empowered to act against 
individuals making excessive armaments in preparation for aggres- 
sion as well as against governments, and that a substantial, dependa- 
ble source of revenue must be provided for. This international law 
should be restricted to the area of armaments control. 

I would like to say just a point here relative to sovereignty that has 
been brought out here a number of times. In considering the under- 
standing of the word “sovereignty,” which means authority, implying 
authority to make one’s own decisions, whether a person or a nation, 
thereby inferring that we control our destiny in a measure, brings 
us to a consideration of the fact that actually the world realizes that 
it is the Kremlin, and the men in the Kremlin, who have been making 
these decisions and been making us expend enormous human and 
natural resources in an effort to stem the tide of this domination. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


My second point is that unless all sovereign states are members of 
the United Nations, thereby signifying their acceptance of the obliga- 
tions set forth in the U. N. Charter, a world at peace cannot be 
attained. 

I know there have been a great many fears under the present 
Charter, but to date none of them seem to have found a solution 


NEW VOTING PROCEDURE ON MEMBERSHIP 


I would suggest specifically that as the effort to establish the five- 
power unanimity which seemed necessary when the Charter was for- 
mulated in 1945, has actually brought frustration and ill will. Many 
means have been explored, to date unsuccessfully, and it is my belief 
that we consider proposing that new members be recommended by the 
Security Council for admission on a vote of 7 of the members, 3 of 
whom must be permanent members, that w heh approved by the 
necessary majority in the General Assembly would reflect the judg- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of the world community. 


VETO POWER A SAFEGUARD 


I believe the veto power must be retained by the United States 
as a safeguard, and I believe that Communist China must not be 
accepted as the representative governing body of the Chinese 
people at the moment. 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD LEAD WORLD THROUGIL WISE STANDARDS 


In the final analysis a charter of any social institution is only a 
collection of words out of the dictionary until the principles and pur- 
poses set forth in the charter are transl: ated into action by the peoples. 

We must evaluate, of course, these principles and purposes carefully, 
praying for divine guidance in our decision. 

As a nation we must, as our first P resident said, “raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest may repair.’ 

God works through man to bring peace on earth. We must not 
falter, but with courage and faith and determination exert every 
effort to lead the free nations wisely in a vigorous campaign for 
—— in the strategy of fighting for world peace. 

I do believe that world public opinion will influence the peoples 
of Russia and the satellite countries if we rally the peoples of the 
world through the wise standards that we set up. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 


DEMOCRATIC APPROACH OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mrs. Carrer. Senator Wiley, may I just add to this audience here 
what I wrote to you personally when I invited you as Soroptomist 
representative to come to Greensboro: So far as I am personally 
aware, this is the first time in the history of the United States that 
such a truly democratic approach has ever been made to finding the 
answers. No better illustration of democracy at work could pos- 
sibly be made than this committee sitting here asking the people 
what they think and how they feel before they themselves make 
the fin: C dete ‘rmination of the propositions to be presented regarding 
this U. N. Charter revision. 

I oo that the people of the world note what you men are doing 
here this morning in Greensboro. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

| Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Mr. John Withers, Greensboro, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. WITHERS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Wirners. Senator, Mayor Frazier, and members of the com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen, my name is John Withers, associate 
. oi . . . . : . rh . % 
professor of political science at the Agricultural and Technical Col- 

lege, of Greensboro, N.C. 

May I say at the outset, Senator, that if I may refer to your analogy 
of a few moments ago, that we of our committee representing the 
faculty of the college are not so much concerned with the mechanics 
of the vehicle as we are with the morality of the driver, and our 
statement is largely based upon that point. 


U. N. SHOULD BE SUBSCRIBED TO IN GOOD FAITH 


It is the position of our committee that the United Nations Charter, 
as now constituted, or as it may be revised, cannot be an effective 
instrument for the promotion and maintenance of international peace 
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unless those nations subscribing to such a document do so with good 
faith and with the fervent desire to take those actions necessary for 
implementation toward that end—even, if need be, to relinquishing 
a portion of their sovereignty. 

May I say here we get into our first enigma because, of course, 
we cannot unilaterally relinquish any of our sovereignty without, 
of course, such a step being taken by potential enemies; so, of course, 
this is our first enigma. 

An action toward the goal of collective world peace and security 
assumes a basic willingness of the participants to cooperate with 
each other and to exhibit toleration for each other’s fundamental 
institutions. 

I think this, that all other nations of the world, including ourselves, 
have much to consider, because we have certain obvious weaknesses 
in our practices of democracy, and we are not objective in looking at 
the needs and institutions of other nations. 

Further, it is the conviction of this committee that if the United 
Nations is to insure world peace by prompt and effective action, it 
should reevaluate and strengthen its ways and means of informing 
and arousing the world public about the objectives, problems, failures, 
and accomplishments of the United Nations Organization. 

For the sake of brevity, may I say that several of the persons who 
have preceded me have touched upon some of the administrative 
mechanics that might in some way improve the United Nations; 
therefore, I will not go into them in detail, and avoid repetition. Let 
me say simply that we of the committee endorse these simply to show 
‘hat we are on the same side as persons who believe in these ideologies. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


First, we believe that the United Nations should not only subscribe 
to, but actually practice the principle of universal membership of 
nations. Governments that possess de facto control of nations should 
be given admission to membership, inasmuch as it is inconceivable 
that a worldwide jurisdiction of law can be established and main- 
tained, while excluding some states from the jurisdiction of the very 
organization which is ‘responsible for the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of that law. 


ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 


Second, we respectfully call for united and sincere action by the 
members of the United Nations to enforce its decisions through the 
provisions set forth in articles 39 through 51 of the charter ‘of the 
United Nations. We believe that these provisions constitute a clear 
and precise statement of the intent and methods of enforcement action. 
The present weakness lies, therefore, not in the express provisions of 
the charter, but in the strife and dissension that has attended efforts 
to apply the enforcement provisions. 


DISARMAMENT 


Third, we believe that the United Nations should immediately 
consider and follow a comprehensive policy of complete disarmament, 
excepting those light weapons necessary for the maintenance of in- 


es: 
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ternal national order. Such a policy, of course, must be accompanied 
by adequate safeguards. 


BASIC NEED IS INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 


However, these are mere administrative mechanics, and it is the 
tenor, the firm belief, the real crux of our belief, that these admin- 
istrative mechanics are not particularly important. They may help 
in some small degree, but if a general will to promote international 
harmony can be developed among the powers, the present United 
Nations Charter or, for that matter, any document or no written 
document at all, will prove sufficient to provide for permanent peace. 

But lacking this common desire, no written document can affect 
the will to power of the various nations, including ourselves. 

Treaties have failed not because their articles are improperly drawn, 
or a rule of grammar is infringed, or this or that right is inadequately 
delineated, but because governments did not honor their promises. 
This is the bitter, old, and wrinkled truth. This is the basic problem, 
we feel, that faces the United Nations. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much sir. 

I reiterate what I said before, that if there is anyone who wants to 
put his written statement in, we will be glad to get it. ‘Time is running 
out on us. 

Mrs. William D. Snider, Greensboro, N. C. 

You may carry on. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. SNIDER, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, YWCA, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mrs. Sniper. Thank you very much. 

The public affairs committee of the YWCA, 314 North Davie Street 
Greensboro, N. C., submits the following opinions to the Subcommit- 
tee on United Nations Charter Review of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF U. N. 


We believe that the United Nations is the world’s best hope for 
peace without tyranny. We commend its accomplishments in the 
settlement of disputes in Indonesia, Palestine, and elsewhere. We 
praise the efforts of its specialized agencies to raise living standards, 
wipe out disease, improve working conditions and techniques, educate 
the illiterate, feed the hungry, and promote international cooperation. 


DISARMAMENT 


We regret that the United Nations has not been able to release the 
world from the threat of war. The armaments race has become so 
intense and the weapons of destruction so horrifying that we sincerely 
hope that it will be in this area of security that the United Nations 

can be strengthened. 

We believe that the value of the United Nations as a forum for 
mankind is great, and its contributions toward removing the basic 
injustices which lead to war are so large that no revisions should be 
considered which would cause any of its } present members to withdraw. 
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We believe the control of armaments is the most necessary step toward 
peace, and that it can be achieved only if all nations agree to the 
methods of control. The United States Senate through the Vanden- 
berg resolution in 1948, declared itself in favor of removing the veto 
on admissions to the United Nations. We admit that this poses great 
problems now, but we do restate that to the effective disarmament 
enforcement must be agreed to by all governments capable of making 
arms. 

We intend to continue to study all plans describing possible me- 
chanics of disarmament. We are certainly no authorities now and 
have no particular plan to propose; but we hope that the United Na- 
tions Charter Review Conference will attempt to find a way to control 
all weapons of mass destruction and control all other armaments so 
that no nation can consider force as a means to settle disagreements. 


THE VETO POWER 


We support the Senate proposals in the Vandenberg resolution to 
remove the veto from peaceful settlement of disputes. We feel that 
the United Nations is the proper body to hear such differences and 
hope that elimination of the veto on this point will increase the num- 
ber of cases which can be heard and the effectiveness of the United 
Nations as the focal point of world public opinion in peaceful settle- 
ment. We would not favor abolishing the veto completely until con- 
trol of armaments has been effected so that there would be no occasion 
for the Armed Forces of the United States to be called upon to take 
action by a majority vote in the Security Council against the will of 
the United States. We do not believe the United States would take 
armed action against its will and it is better to retain the veto on this 
point than have the United Nations weakened by having nations refuse 
to follow the majority opinion. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Should it be possible to set up effective armament control we would 
like to see the tremendous savings in manpower and money used, 
as President Eisenhower has suggested, for the extension of the work 
of the specialized agencies. We would like to see the United States 
increase rather than decrease its appropriations to the United Nations. 
We would not want the United States to appear to be dominating 
the United Nations. However, we feel that our contributions toward 
technical assistance and all other attempts at raising living stand- 
ards are more effective when made through the United Nations. 
Especially is this true when direct aid appears to those on the receiv- 
ing end to be tied to military and economic considerations of impor- 
tance to the United States alone. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


As long as other nations are armed we do not see how the United 
States can refrain from taking part in regional organizations such 
at NATO. We look forward to the time when these regional arrange- 
ments will serve economic, political, social, and cultural purposes 
rather than primarily military necessities. 


Bete 


oom 
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Kixcept in the areas of armament and aggression we would leave 
the power of the United Nations as it now is in its effectiveness as 
an agency of public opinion and negotiation. 

ry’ _* rT a 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. A. I. Newlin, Guilford College, North Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF A. I. NEWLIN, GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


SUPPORT FOR THE U. N. 


Mr. Newuin. Mr. Chairman, I think I can speak for my colleagues 
on the faculty of Guilford College, which is a small school only a 
few miles from Greensboro, when I say that I believe they strongly 
support the United Nations and wish to see its ideals and purposes 
given a governing position in the affairs of the world. 

I believe that ‘they feel with millions of people in the world that 
today the overall problem of the entire world is to save mankind 
from obliteration; its solution calls for the supreme effort of govern- 
ment and all people. 

In efforts to keep off this tragedy, the United Nations has been, 
and must continue to be, indispens: able. Its central organs, and their 
subdivisions constitute the world’s best means of holding in check 
the forces which threaten to blot out life on this planet. 


UNITED STATES DOES NOT TAKE UNITED NATIONS SERIOUSLY ENOUGH 


IT am glad for what the United States has done to give the world 
greater hope i in the United Nations, for its efforts to circumvent, to 
some extent, the veto power, and for its support of the movement in 
favor of calling a conference in 1955 to review the charter of the 
United Nations. I am glad for the preparation which is being made 
for this conference by the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate. But those of us who belong to the ranks of the 
ordinary citizens of our land have the feeling that our Government 
does not take the United Nations seriously enough. Too small a per- 
centage of the energies and resources of the United States go into 
the work of the United Nations. 

As far as we can see, the staff which devotes itself entirely to our 
Nation’s work in the United Nations is too small in number. I hope 
this review of the charter and work of the United Nations will cause 
the Government of the United States to make a careful review of 
its relations and work with the United Nations. I am anxious to 
see all those who are entrusted with the responsibility of guiding the 
destinies of our Nation dedicate themselves to the continuous “task 
of giving the ideals and purposes of the United Nations the place 
and force of law. in United Nations circles, in the halls of our Gov- 
ernment, and in the thinking of the American people. 


DISARMAMENT 


At this stage in the struggle for the survival of the human race 
the control of the most deadly instruments of destruction which the 
nations now have in their possession is the most urgent task. The way 
must be found for getting governments to give up the instruments by 
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which whole nations and all of mankind could be destroyed. I do 
not see the specific steps by which this can be done, but I do see that 
our Government, the Executive, and the Congress, should work dili- 
gently and continuously with other governments to establish safe- 
guards against this menace. The issue should be kept alive in the 
Assembly of the United Nations. The Assembly should be the world’s 
forum in which all nations may be heard on this subject. I don’t 
believe any nations can long remain completely deaf to the voice of 
world opinion. The United Nations should devote time and effort to 
propagating the idea that armaments are a menace to the security of 
man and should be banned. 


U.N. SHOULD PLACE MORE EMPHASIS ON POVERTY, DISEASE, AND IGNORANCE 


“Nations fight for bread.” Access to the natural resources and 
markets of the world is vital to the life of every nation today. From 
rivalry over these wars have arisen in the past, and threaten the world 
today. The United Nations should be equipped to attack this prob- 
lem before it explodes into war. Through the trade conferences of 

1947 and 1948 much was accomplished, but their fruits do not go 
far enough to come to grips with this vital problem. 

I believe the United Nations should show more interest in the forces 
which hold more than half of the human race in poverty, hunger, 
and ignorance. Through such specialized agencies as FAQ, W HO, 
and UNESCO much commendable work has been done, but the central 
organs of the United Nations have given relatively little thought to 
any major campaign against either hunger, disease, or ignorance. 
When the people of the world see the United Nations ser iously attack- 
ing the problems which affect them their faith in the United Nations 
will be restored and their support of it will increase. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. C. Y. Nanney, Jr., Union Mills, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF C. Y. NANNEY, JR., UNION MILLIS, N. C. 


Mr. Nanney. Mr. Chairman, I am C. Y. Nanney, Jr., of Union 
Mills, a very small businessman. 

I would like to state for the record, so the Senator will not feel that 
he is utterly let down by the Republicans, that I am currently the 
Republican candidate for the House of Representatives from my own 
county, Rutherfordton. 

I will confine my remarks very briefly, not referring to the filed 
statement, but cover a couple of points that I feel are important to 
the grassroots, as I understand, this committee is directing its evi- 
dence toward getting the information from, people that I feel that 
my county represents. 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF CHARTER 


I am utterly appalled at the lack of knowledge of the actual United 
Nations Charter itself. 

You can question most anybody that you care to, and about the only 
answer you get from them is that it is some sort of superworld organ- 
ization based upon the Constitution of the United States, but it has 
to do with world government rather than state governments. 


Baie. 
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The grassroots’ people, I think, are not concerning themselves with 
the actual provisions of the charter; I do not think they know any- 
thing about it. I think it is one of the main functions—it should be 
of this committee—is to objectively tell the people of this country 
what the United Nations Charter is, as it affects them. 

The CHarrMan. May I say in that connection that anyone who is 
particularly interested in the United Nations Charter can write to the 
Foreign Relations Committee and, I suppose, to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and get pamphlets on that subject. 

I have to take exception to your statement that the purpose of this 
committee is to run out at this time and preach on the charter. 

Our purpose, as I stated in the beginning, is to get the grassroots’ 
reaction wherever we can get it as to what should be done to change 
the charter in the event a charter review conference is held in 1956. 

Mr. Nanney. I feel, sir, that the average person will not go through 
the charter itself as such. They depend somewhat on interpretations 
of experts on the subject. Those interpretations that we get from ex- 
perts that we trust are where we based our opinions on whether the 
charter should be revised or whether it should not. 


INDIVIDUAL AMERICAN FREEDOMS 


I think the charter, perhaps, within itself does need revision, but I 
do not think it needs revising to the extent that it would interfere in 
any way with the constitutional rights of any American citizen any- 
where, and that is [applause] the real reason that I think this com- 
mittee, your committee, sir, should make sure in your report that no 
suggestions are made in revising this charter that would in any way 
encroach upon the rights of an individual as provided for in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Now, the one thing that people do in the grassroots’ area—and I 
think, by the way, that Mrs. Graham of the National Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs comes as near representing the grass- 
roots at this meeting as anybody has yet appeared before—I am “quite 
sure that Mrs. Graham’s 47,000 rural women in this country are as 
much concerned or perhaps more so with the future of this Nation 
than, perhaps, some of the so-called intellectual boys who make it 
their business to know what the United Nations is all about, and J 
think Mrs. Graham’s group has given the grassroots’ people basically 
what they should know in relation to the charter. 

I do not think you will have an Eres from the majority of 
them in my area about the United Nations, because they have not yet 
got hot under the collar about the matter. They have heard that a 

California court has ruled that the charter itself is to be construed as 
ail a treaty. “Well, if it is a treaty then it is the supreme law of 
the land, and then they begin to ask themselves a question as to 
whether or not the supreme law in this tre: ity does not supersede the 
Constitution, and if it does, and if it begins to affect my people in my 
county, then you will hear from them, but you will not hear from them 
until it does. 

So if this committee makes any recommendations for revision strik- 
ing out or putting in anything within the United Nations Charter 
that will supersede, exclude, preclude, or otherwise take away from 
the American people any of their basic freedoms under the Consti- 
tution, then you will get a definite reaction. 
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I think that is about all I have to say. T have more. but I think in 
the interest of time I will stop there. 

The Crarrman. I think that statement you made is good. I think 
that is What we want. We want to know the reaction of the people 
in relation to any modification of the charter. 

Mr. Nanney. Sir, I am not qualified to tell you where the charter 
should be revised; I do not know. T do not know where it should be 
emended. I have read it, but I do not understand it. to be perfectly 
frank with von. 

The Cratrman. Thank you, sir. [Applause. ] 

(‘The prepared statement of Mr. Nanney follows :) 


STATEMENT BY C. Y. NANNEY, JR., UNION Mitis, N.C 


Mr. chairman and members of this committee, it is with humble gratefulness 
that I have this opportunity to appear before your committee and make some 
remarks for your consideration relative to the possible revision or amending of 
the United Nations Charter. As I understand it, this committee is endeavoring. 
by holding open hearings here and at other widely separated points throughout 
the United States, to get the views of the average American citizen upon the 
effectiveness, or lack of it, within the U. N. organization as it is now functioning 
under the original charter. 

I may say at the outset that IT am not a student of governments by constitu 
tions or international organizations as such but rather will attempt to state in 
simple language the conclusions that I have drawn as a layman who is pro 
foundly interested in preserving the freedom of man. I might add, also that 
the preparation of my remarks were effected without the use of source material 
to any great extent, but is rather a construction of my conclusions based upon 
information in the publie press and other day-to-day methods of communication 
that is available to everyone. 

I must confess that I am in grave doubt, as of this moment, that the results 
so far obtained by the United Nations has made any great contribution to world 
peace. Whether this is the fault of the United Nations Charter or is the fault 
of those leaders who are charged with the responsibility of administering the 
provisions of the charter, I do not know. But I do know—and I think most 
people will agree—that the United Nations has missed the mark. And I also 
know that during the 157 years that the Constitution of the United States has 
been in effect, we have remained free, we have prospered, and we have every 
reason to expect that this Republic will continue to survive notwithstanding the 
world danger of communism that now threatens the destiny of all the free 
peoples of the world. 

In his state of the Union message to Congress on January 7, 1954, President 
FRisenhower stated: “No government can inoculate its people against the fatal 
materialism that plagues our age. Happily, our people, though blessed with 
more material goods than any people in history, have always reserved their first 
allegiance to the kingdom of the spirit, which is the true source of that freedom 
we value above all material things.” 

Men of all recorded ages have had a deep and burning desire within their 
hearts for individual freedom for themselves and their future generations. The 
same recorded history tells us that men have had within their grasp upon 
many occasions brief tenures of freedom only to lose these gained freedoms 
because of clashes between the various social orders that were evolved by 
men who could not attain power and material goods without suppressing the 
will of the individual and of the social order that he represented. 

It was not until modern times, relatively, that the “allegiance to the kingdom 
of the spirit,” as President Eisenhower so aptly put it, which the President 
called “the true source of freedom,” again fanned the flame of liberty within 
the hearts of men. This event took place on June 15, in the year 1215 when 
King John of England granted to the English barons the Magna Charta. This 
document embraced for all time the fundamentals of English constitutional 
liberties. 

We all know that the Magna Charta did not within itself guarantee subse- 
quent generations that there would be no abuses of individuals nor of organized 
societies by tyrants of every hue and color and of every age since that date: 
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but the Magna Charta did furnish the yardstick whereby men, in their struggle 
for freedom, could shake off the chains of oppression and restore the dignity 
of men. Witness the Constitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
therein. 

Neither the Magna Charta nor the Constitution of the United States were 
gained without a struggle with those who would retain their feudal tenures or 
colonial exploitation by abridging the rights of men who were destined to be 
free. It was the American Decl:ration of Independence from the shackles of 
the English Crown that held “these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was this declaration that led to the establishing of our cherished Consti- 
tution and its Bill of Rights. A constitution is a system of law established by 
a sovereign state for its guidance. Our Constitution is not an ordinary consti- 
tution but is rather an extraordinary constitution, to which all laws of the land 
must conform. 

The Constitution of the United States has met the acid test and has prevailed 
to the extent that the system of government that has been created by it stands 
today as the greatest symbol of liberty and freedom the world has ever known. 

No one can deny that the integrity of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of our Government have fostered and promoted, within the framework 
of the Constitution, the will of the people during all the years that the Con- 
stitution has been in force with the result that the United States has had govern- 
ment “of, by, and for the people.” 

It is because of this success, that was inspired and implemented by God-fearing 
men, that we are looked upon by the few remaining free people of the world with 
envy and by the totalitarian aggressor states with disdain. 

In the past decade or so we have seen the rise and fall of totalitarian and 
ideological government concepts entirely foreign to our republican form of 
government. This threat to free peoples of the world involved in a global conflict 
that once again tested the mettle of freedom-loving people. At the conclusion of 
a successful defense of these principles, the governments of the world began 
to cast about for an organization whereby a repetition of a military struggle 
to settle the complex differences of opinions of the nations of the world. The 
United Nations was then formed to insure the peace of the member nations, and 
of the world of nations and peoples. 

The Charter of the United Nations was based upon the proven workability of 
the Constitution of the United States and most of its basic concepts were in- 
corporated within the framework of the United Nations Charter. As a member 
nation, the United States and all of its people supported, not only by deeds and 
actions but by its means as well, the purposes and principles as enunciated 
by the charter. 

It was the fervent prayer to God by all Americans that the United Nations 
would be the vehicle that would carry mankind on a permanent road of peace. 
But, as the record now shows, dark clouds of aggression began to cast their 
shadows upon a world so lately at peace in the form of communism that was 
born in the minds of Marx and Lenin and nurtured by Stalin and his successors. 
The intent and purpose of the Soviet Union was now crystal clear to the free 
peoples of the world. It was also becoming increasingly clear to Americans 
that the threat of communism to America was not only encroaching from abroad 
but was also undermining the structure of our own Republic from within. 

It is this dilemma that is causing the American people great concern and it is 
this concern that makes it necessary to reexamine the United Nations Charter and 
the results attained by it. 

Admittedly those charged with the responsibility of administering the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter have been sincere in their approach to the 
world’s problems and have tried vainly upon many occasions to effect recon- 
ciliations between the nations in dispute only to have their efforts blocked by a 
member nation, the Soviet Union. Therefore, for the purposes of my argument, I 
will concede that human element of administration was as good as, or better 
than, we could have expected under the circumstances. It follows, then, that 
the charter itself is at fault. 

The only trouble about this conclusion is that no one seems to know what the 
trouble is. This is due in part—from the viewpoint of the average American— 
to the lack of understanding of the charter itself. It is appalling to inquire of 
any citizen that you meet as to the provisions of the charter and he will stare 
blankly into the distance and mutter something about the charter being some- 
what like our own Constitution only that it affects nations rather than States. 
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I must confess that I haven’t taken the time to really get into the provisions 
of the charter. I have, like many other Americans, accepted the interpretations 
of the so-called experts on the subject and have only concerned myself with 
the charter when one of these trusted experts raised some question that the 
U. N. Charter was beginning to encroach upon my own and my fellow Americans’ 
liberties. 

It is the efforts of the World Federalists and other groups and their insistence 
that the United Nations be turned into some sort of super world government 
that has caused a lot of people to begin to ask questions about what the ultimate 
effect the United Nations will have on them as individuals and upon this Nation. 
This condition is brought about by recent United States court rulings to the 
effect that the United Nations Charter is not a charter at all but a treaty. And 
as every school boy or girl should know, treaties are the supreme law of the land; 
therefore, the provisions of the charter then becomes of vital interest and 
concern to each and every American. He wants to know what is going to happen 
to his liberties here at home while we try to save the world abroad. 

The majority of the average citizens of this land leave it up to their elected 
representatives to act for them. That, gentlemen, I take it, is why you are here 
today. But your average citizen is not here in great numbers and if he were 
he wouldn't know what to tell you until he had it explained to him what it is 
all about. He hasn't yet gotten “hot under the collar’ about this proposition 
and therefore has failed t6 try to inform himself about the matter. Sut you can 
rest assured on one point and that is this: If you act in his behalf and make a 
mistake that will take away some of his liberties and usurp his freedoms and 
use his tax money to finance some wild scheme that will ultimately lay this 
Nation prostrate financially and morally, then you'll hear from him in no 
uncertain terms. 

You can be sure that any revision in any wise of the U. N. Charter will cause 
a single syllable of the Constitution to become null and void and take away a 
single privilege that is now afforded him by the Constitution, then you will hear 
deep and effective rumblings from the grass-roots of this Nation. 

The average citizen of this country wants the least amount of government that 
is possible to keep an organized society functioning. And he wants his govern- 
ment close home. North Carolina has perhaps a population of the purest stock 
that America has produced. The settlers of this section of the Nation were 
anong the very earliest to arrive in the new world and carve out a free home in 
the wilderness. They have been patriotic to the extent that it is an obsession. 
No section of this Nation has given more of its blood for the cause of freedom 
than has North Carolina. Their early association with government started 
within their own community as they depended upon a constable and a justice of 
the peace to maintain law and order. The evolution of government then went 
to the county seat and a court of trial by jury after first having been arraigned 
before one of the world’s greatest of human institutions—the grand jury. They 
exercised their right of habeas corpus. Their rights were further protected by 
their own State government and finally the extent of being governed ended with 
the Federal Government. This much of government and their responsibilities to 
it is known by experience to all of our citizens. As to their responsibilities of 
protecting their Government, it has been demonstrated many times that men of 
North Carolina, and of the South in general, know, respect, and fulfill their 
obligations. Therefore, for any liberty whatsoever to be taken away from them 
by any provision of the U. N. Charter past, present, and future would not only 
be reprehensible but intolerable. 

The proponents of world government, come what may to the American people 
notwithstanding, are busy night and day championing their cause; but there is 
little, if any, effort on the part of the congressional and executive branches of 
our Government to enlighten objectively the proposition that now confronts this 
Nation with respect to its obligation to the U. N. organization. This, gentlemen, 
is mainly a job for the elected representatives—the Congress—and more partic- 
ularly this committee, to do a selling job, if you please, without sugar-coated and 
unrealistic doubletalk. I am firmly convinced that once the American people 
know the facts and thoroughly understand a proposition, then they will make a 
decision for their own best interest. 

The average American has seen the failure of the U. N. to resolve the Korean 
conflict to the satisfaction of all concerned and they have seen the utter failure of 
our efforts in Indochina in recent days. They are weary of police actions that 
are supposed to be fighting communism on the battlefields mainly with American 
blood and money, while we tolerate within the U. N. communistie Russia and the 
Soviet satellites. 
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The American people want to be consistent—they want to give the Communists 
hell on every front; in and out of the U. N.; in and out of their own Government ; 
and they want allies who will subscribe in both spirit and action to this theory 
that a free people so dedicated to freedom will prevail. On this very day it looks 
as though America is standing almost alone in the world and the question arises— 
How long can we continue to police the world? That is a question that is on 
the minds of every thoughtful American. To my way of thinking, Thurman 
Sensing—and I haven't the slightest idea who the gentleman is but I take it that 
he knows what he is talking about since the Southern States Industrial Council 
has distributed his pamphlet—pretty much sums up the way I feel we average 
Americans would like to approach the question of policing the world. I read now 
from Mr. Sensing’s recent statement which is already conclusive in regard to 
the Indochina question. 

(A brochure of, Can We Police the World? by Thurman Sensing, is attached 
and is to be made a part of the record.) 

In conclusion, I would say as I attempt to speak for what I think to be the 
sentiments of at least a small segment of our great country, that a revision of 
the U. N. Charter is needed to make the U. N. more effective and realistic; but I 
had rather see the U. N. go the way of the League of Nations than to see one 
single American right as provided by our Constitution violated in any manner 
whatsoever. I do not subscribe to the theory that you can extend the rights of 
peoples in the other nations of the world by limiting and denying rights already 
gained through countless struggles of the American people who have succeeded 
in keeping the torch of liberty burning brightly in the twilight of an uncertain 
future. 





Can WE PoLice THE WorLD? 
By Thurman Sensing 


Vice President Nixon has said, apparently with administration approval, that 
if the French quit in Indochina it may be necessary for us to send our soldiers 
in and take on the war by ourselves. He didn’t say we would have to help the 
French; he didn’t say we would have to have the assistance of other nations; 
he didn’t say it would be a United Nations war—he just said we would have 
to take over. 

The fact that Mr. Nixon made this statement off the record; the fact that he 
said he didn’t think this step would become necessary; and the fact that his 
statement may have been made as a trial balloon to get public reaction do not 
lessen the seriousness of the problem. In fact, the statement simply emphasizes 
the necessity of our facing realistically a problem we have needed to face up 
to for a long time. 

Have we learned nothing from the police action in Korea—the third largest 
foreign war in which the United States has engaged—where we suffered more 
than 140,000 casualties, with more than 30,000 dead? 

The Korean war was a United States war—gotten into by Presidential direc- 
tion—and nothing more. We went through the farce of labeling it a United 
Nations war—but that’s where we made a big mistake. If we had kept it asa 
United States war, we would have won it—at least we could have won it and 
it is our tradition to win wars. But while we furnished the men and money 
for the war, we let its outcome be decided by a body of nations none of whom 
except the United States had a major part in the war and most of whom had 
no part at all. 

We did finally wangle a truce. But we were supposed to be fighting commu- 
nism—and the truce was all to the benefit of the Communists. It gave them a 
chance to divert their men and materials elsewhere—while we must keep our own 
troops tied down in Korea. In this manner, Russia, the throne of communism— 
and a member of the United Nations—could eventually bleed us white without 
using up any of her resources at all. 

Maybe we did learn from this experience that the United Nations is a useless 
agency to ward off aggression. Certainly the effort of the Communists in Indo- 
china, masterminded by Russia and cooperated in by Communist China, is aggres- 
sion, and the aggression is against France, a member of the United Nations ag 
is Russia—but where is the United Nations in this war? 

But this doesn’t mean that the United States must act as the world’s police- 
man; it doesn’t mean that the United States of America is the United Nations; 
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it doesn’t mean that it is the responsibility of the United States to stop com- 
munism throughout the world all by itself. 

Communism must be stopped all right—but let’s be realistic about it. Can 
the United States, with 6 percent of the world’s population, police the whole 
world? Can the United States, with all its great productive capacity, continue 
to pour out its resources all over the face of the earth? We well know we 
cannot. 

Are there no others in the world who want to stop communism? We know 
there are others—so let’s ally ourselves with them! If the United Nations is 
vot interested in stopping communism, if the United Nations is to be completely 
ineffective in warding off aggression, then let’s recognize that fact. 

Let’s form an alliance with all nations that want to stop Communism and 
want to defend themselves from aggression—and face the realistic fact that 
this is the way to handle the problem and not through the illusory situation 
of alining ourselves with a group that talk one way and act another, that are 
divided rather than united. 

It is hardly to be believed that the great majority of the nations of the world 
would not be interested in such a mutual alliance—certainly the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, and Great Britain and Turkey and most all the nations 
of western Europe, and by all means Nationalist China and South Korea and no 
doubt Japan and many other nations of the Far East. In this way, communism 
could be contained. 

We can either be realistic—and live; or we can be unrealistic—and die! 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Dabney White. 


STATEMENT OF DABNEY WHITE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Wuirr. Senator Wiley and members of the committee, Mayor 
Frazier, ladies and gentlemen, I am sales representative for a cor- 
respondence school; I speak for myself and my wife. If you do not 
believe it, Senator, you can ask her downstairs. 

First of all 


The Cuarrman. I did not get what you said . 
Mr. Wurrer. I said I speak for my wife, as well. 
The Cuatrman. What a man. [Laughter. | 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S WORK 


Mr. Wurre. First of all, let me tell you, sir, you are looking in the 
wrong place there; I want to tell you what a wonderful, wonderful 
thing it is to permit us, who have ideas, who have worked for years 
getting these ideas, to come here and blow off steam here. It is a real 
pr ivilege. 

It is awfully hard to get people to listen to you when you have got 
a radical idea, and some of us have had ideas that were radical, and 
we just want to thank you for this opportunity. 

As I understand it, you have two purposes in coming here: One 
is to destroy the apathy ‘of the people in regard to the United Nations. 
and the other one is to get ideas. You ‘have had several hundred 
people here this morning; you have destroyed that apathy to some 
extent, and we hope that you have gained from what we have had to 
say, a few ideas. 

Now, because I think this is a wonderful thing you are doing, a very, 
very wonderful thing, I want to suggest a new and radical idea at this 
time, that what you are doing be extended, not—don’t make this the 
end of mT don’t just have this committee meeting here with Greens- 
boro for 1 day. It would be wonderful if you would go all over the 
country to do this, but you cannot. 
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So what I am suggesting is that you extend this idea of getting ideas 
from the people and destroying their apathy by having an essay con- 
test, sponsored by the United Nations, open not to the Gover nment or 
to the representatives of the Government, but to the individual citizens 
of our country; that each essay be written on this subject: What kind 
of world do we want, that subject and that subject alone. 

Let the prizes be rich enough and numerous enough so that it will 
lure into the competition the best brains of the world, the Walter 
Lippmanns, the Einsteins, anybody who might have an idea or a 
thought ; let them be offered weekly for the best ideas week after week, 

yea -after year ; let them be offered. 

Let those new contestants freely use the ideas of the past; let the 
judges be appointed by the nations, all who will cooperate in that 
effect, but let the essays and the judgments of the judges be pub- 
lished so that the world public opinion can judge the judgments. 

One billion dollars spent in the next several years will probably 
do more to give us security, prosperity, progress, than the $110 billion 
a year whic +h are now being spent on armaments. 

‘Tf there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 


SPIRITUAL IDEAS FOR THE MINDS OF MEN 


The Cuarrman. I think that you have brought a very fine idea, of 
course, before this committee. It is really reiterating the age-old 
fight for the minds of the men. You would “brain-w: ash” people with 


constructive ideas, with things of the spirit instead. 

Mr. Winter. Not “brain-wash” them; I would stimulate them, put 
some fertilizer 

The Cuatrman. Well, I will accept your phrase, but we have seen 
so much “brain-washing” now that we cannot confine it entirely to 
what happened in Korea; we get a lot of it over here, too, you know. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmman. I thank you very much, sir. 


(The communication of Mr. White to the Greensboro Record, dated 
May 14, 1954, follows:) 

[From the Greensboro Record, May 14, 1954] 
SUGGESTION ON U.N. 
EpItor, THE RECORD: 

Since Senator Wiley and his subcommittee are interested in the opinions of 
individual citizens, they may find the following thoughts on the U. N. worth read- 
ing and perhaps worth acting on. 

It seems to this writer that, with both Russia and America armed with atomic 
weapons, and threatening each other with massive retaliation if the other doesn’t 
behave, the U. N. needs something more than legal sanctions and military might in 
order to stave off world war III. 

Back in the 1860's the United States had a system of laws plus military might 
to enforce them, but that did not prevent our Civil War. Neither will U. N. 
laws plus military might necessarily prevent world civil war. 

We need something more * * * something to capture the minds and imagina- 
tions of mankind * * * some goal toward which we can all aspire * * * toward 
which we can all work in cooperation. Therefore the following suggestion is 
made: 
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Let the U. N. sponsor an essay contest, open not to the governments of nations, 
but to all individual citizens. Let the prize offered for the best essays be rich 
enough and numerous enough to lure into the competition the best minds of the 
world. 

Let the subject of each essay be this: “What Kind of a World Do We Want?” 
Let prizes be awarded for the best essays submitted each week. Give permission 
for contestants to freely use the best points of previous prize-winning essays, 
so that better and better essays will be evolved. Let the judges be chosen from 
all nations willing to appoint them. Let the prize-winning essays be published 
together with the opinions of the judges so that world public opinion can judge 
the judgments of the judges. 

Today the opinion is held not only in the United States, but in every country, 
that what is good for the world is not necessarily good for the United States or 
for Russia or for any nation. However, as the essay contests continue week after 
week, and year after year, it will become increasingly clear that what is good for 
the world IS good for the United States, IS good for Russia, IS good for England, 
France, Germany, India * * * all nations * * * all people. 

The Bible says, where there is no vision, the people perish. These suggested 
essay contests will give, not only the people’s leaders, but the people themselves, 
new and grander vision of the world that can be * * * in 3000 A. D. * * * in 2500 
A. D. * * * in 2000 * * * in 1980 * * * 1960 * * * 1956. 

One billion dollars spent on these worldwide essay contests in the next several 
years, might easily * * * 

change world apathy into intense interest in creating a better world. 
get centuries of thinking done in a few brief years. 

destroy much of the fear abroad in the world today. 

create visions that will multiply the production of material wealth. 
create visions that will lift the standard of living everywhere. 

discover ways and means to enlarge freedom and prevent depressions. 

—permit real disarmament without fear, thereby saving hundreds of billions. 

permit growth and development of a really effective U. N. police force. 

—permit permanent prevention of world war III. 

In this day of danger, what else offers the key to so much for so little in so 
short a time? Isn’t it*possible this is the real solution you seek ? 

DABNEY WHITE. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Harry Ganderson, of Greensboro, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF HARRY GANDERSON, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Ganpverson. I certainly thank you for this privilege. 

The CHarrMan. Carry on. 

Mr. GAnpERSoN. Senator Wiley, your staff, Mayor Frazier, the 
United Nations Charter should be amended in the following respects: 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


1. Steps should be taken to prevent any disloyal persons or any 
persons of Communist leanings from having employment in the United 
Nations, furthermore or primarily to protect the host nations of the 
United Nations headquarters and auxiliary agencies. 

May | interpolate, Senator, that this does not necessarily oust Russia 
or its satellites since diplomatic representatives are not employees 
of the United Nations. 

2. That security steps against aggression should be participated in 
by all of the free nations without the expectation that the United 
States will carry the load. 

3. No more Communist nations should be admitted to membership 
under any circumstances and, of course, may I interpolate, that I am 
unequivocally opposed to the abolition of the veto power for that 
reason, if for no other reason. 
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4. The United Nations should abandon its do-good missionary pro- 
grams and limit itself to matters of developing ultimately a world 
government, the preservation of peace, and the resistance to all ag- 
gression. 

I would like to interpolate once more, that history records an expe- 
rience that new forms of government are only developed under ad hoc 
planned or what we might call bit-by-bit conditions, and I see nothing 
in the history of the world or the United States development of its 
Federal Government or any other federation that indicates that there 
will be any departure from that course of history as it relates to the 
United Nations; we must develop it bit by bit. 

Abandon all such matters as the Genocide Convention whereby 
American citizens can be tried in any foreign court. [Applause.] I 
think that every lawyer, I being one myself, will recognize the im- 
portance and the meaning to every American citizen that he is pro- 
tected by the rights of justice under the Constitution of the United 
States which do not prevail in virtually—they only prevail in the few 
countries of the world. 

6. Take steps to make sure that international programs promul- 
gated by the United Nations do not become matters of internal law in 
the United States. [ Applause. | 

Senator Wiley, I believe I have taken just a couple of minutes. I 
want to conclude this statement by saying that J want to compliment 
our Government, the United States Senate, our American delegations 
to tne United Nations for fostering such moves to limit armaments, 
bring about international control of atomic energy, and so forth. 

I am not at all opposing all of those efforts, because I know our 
Government is working in that direction. 

Now, finally, I refer to the citizens of our community something 
that I am sure the Senator here is familiar w ith, the reports of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, which warns the American people, and cautions 
us, about the fifth-column activities which were developed within the 
United Nations at its very inception, and which our Government at 
this time is taking steps through legislation and other means to 
eliminate. 

Thank you so much for this privilege, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. sl 

Mrs. Walter Hunt, Jr., Atlantic Union Committee. 


STATEMEST OF MRS. WALTER HUNT, JR., ATLANTIC UNION 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Hunt. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, and guests, well, first, I 
am Mrs. Walter Hunt, Jr., as you just said. 
The CHAIRMAN. Aren’t you Mrs. Hunt, first and last, too? 


DANGER IN CHARTER REVISION 


Mrs. Hunt. Miriam Hunt. I am representing the viewpoint of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, and we are very much concerned for fear 
the charter may be revised ; that is, we are afraid a conference may be 


called for the purpose of ‘attempting to revise the charter, and the 
U. N. may be wrecked. 
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We are supporting the United Nations; we believe in it, and we 
have every intention of doing everything we can to strengthen it 
through a federation of the free countries under section 52 of the 
charter. 

We do have the statements of several men whose opinions we respect 
about what should be done about revising the charter. One of these 
persons is Dr. Clark Eichelberger, who is the director of the American 
Association for the United Nations; and another is Dr. Ernest Lefever, 
who is a representative of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

These men were present at a world affairs conference at Chapel 
Hill in February, and they told us—that is, why we were there was 
to learn that it would be very dangerous at this time to revise the 
charter because there was a great danger that it would be weakened 
and possibly even destroyed, and since we know that there are sore 
spots among the 5 great powers, we feel that there is quite a great 
likelihood that these 5 powers might walk away from such a con- 
ference leaving no U. N. at all. So, for that reason, we are opposed 
to revision of the charter at this time until there is some certainty that 
it can be revised satisfactorily. 

If there is any chance of destroying it, I feel sure that no American 
would wish to make an attempt to revise it. 

Now, there are in the world today a lot of people, and a lot of them 
are here today, who are real sure enough honest, upright Christian 
people, and they really want to do what they think is right, as all of 
us do, but the thinking of these people who seek to escape the realties 
of life seems to us to be based on a fallacy, the fallacy being that peace 
is something that you can go out and create maybe, out of thin air. 

We know that peace is not something that you can create; it is some- 
thing that is the result of something that takes place; it is like happi- 
ness: You cannot create happiness, but happiness is the result of a way 
of life or a policy, so we feel that the issue is not peace but the issue 
is freedom. 


PEACE THROUGH FEDERATION OF THE FREE COUNTRIES ADVOCATED 


There are means of making peace by dictatorships, which we defi- 
nitely do not want, and there are means of being happy and having 
peace under our own freedom, our system of free Government; so 
we advocate a means of making peace, having peace, through a feder- 
ation of the free countries, and we hope that we keep our eye on the ball, 
so to speak, and remember that freedom is the issue, and not peace, 
because actually you cannot make a choice. There is no choice; every- 
one wants peace, no one wants war. So if we keep this in mind and put 
the weight of the free world on the side of peace and freedom, then 
we feel that we can have peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Hunt follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. WALTER HUNT, Jr. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I represent the Atlantic Union 
Committee which, for two reasons opposes revision of the United Nations Char- 
ter: (1) because it would endanger the United Nations organization; and (2) 
because it would endanger the free world. 


wate 
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Most people agree that we need the United Nations and most certainly our 
foreign policy supports it. In order to emphasize the importance of the U. N. 
to the United States and to the world I quote below some excerpts from Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s article in the New York Times Magazine (November 22, 1953) ; 

“(1) The United Nations is a place where public opinion is developed; (2) 
it is a communication center for the ideas of the world; (3) it is an agency for 
dealing with problems of world economic development; (4) it is a medium for 
working out the political advance of the more than 120 million people now 
living in trusteeship territories and non-self-governing areas; (5) it is a head- 
quarters for developing whatever united action the world is capable of taking 
at any given moment in the face of an aggressor’s threat to peace. 

“The United Nations is not perfect (but) * * * In the long view, it is a fact 
that the United Nations stands between us and world war III.” 

Now admitting this factual evidence that the U. N. is important to us, let 
us see some comments relative to revision of its charter. 

Dr. Clark Eichelberger (director of the American Association for the United 
Nations) : “At San Francisco it was assumed that success of the United Nations 
would depend on agreement of five great powers and they were given seats 
in the Security Council with rights of veto. In order to get around the veto 
on the Security Council, the General Assembly had acted against aggression 
as in the case of Korea. This has been accomplished by a very liberal inter- 
pretation of the charter, which is legal. A conference to revise the charter 
should only be held when we are sure the United Nations will be a stronger, 
pot a weaker organization.” 

Dr. Ernest Lefever (representative of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America): “The United Nations is the most 
significant instrument for peaceful change the world has ever had. We must 
recognize, however, that it is not an instrument replacing ordinary international 
diplomacy. It can facilitate diplomacy by helping to create a climate of con- 
ciliation. The United Nations is a ladder down which nations can back grace- 
fully when the world climate of opinion indicates they have taken a wrong 
position. The United Nations is valuable just as it is, but if possible it should 
be strengthened along present lines. Ernest Gross thinks that we cannot at 
this time strengthen the U. N. by significant charter revision. Any revision at 
this time might weaken it instead of making it stronger. Should a formal 
conference be called to perfect this kind of revision? Gross thinks not. 

“Among the problems of significant revision is the question of the veto. A 
change in the veto provision would certainly be opposed by the U. S. S. R. and 
probably by the United States and Great Britain. We must remember that there 
already exists a political veto as well as an actual vote. Aggression in Korea 
is an example of the political veto at work. 

“The reason we cannot have significant charter revision is that we live in 
a divided world and the U. N. reflects the nature of this world. If we could 
write a charter to our hearts’ desires, we would still have a divided world.” 

Let us agree, then, that if charter revision offers any threat to the United 
Nations the risk is too great to take. Let us use the provisions and agencies 
that the U. N. now provides rather than risk the destruction of all that has 
already been accomplished by it and all that it promises to uccomplish. 


DANGER TO FREEDOM 


Implicit in discussions of revision of the U. N. Charter is the establishment of 
a limited world government. The second reason the Atlantic Union Committee 
does not now favor revision of the charter is that freedom—not peace—is the 
issue we face. We need to remind ourselves that we could have world peace 
today by abandoning our love of freedom and acceding to the demands of the 
Communists. But we have sacrificed peace three times in the past generation 
in order to keep our freedom—that same freedom that is the issue today. 

The fact is, that the world is full of upright, Christian people who admire 
freedom. They deplore the fact that dictatorship is a menace to it. But they 
cannot bear to face the stubborn, painful fact that inexorably they must choose 
between these 2; accept the 1 and reject the other, totally and without reserve. 

To avoid this unavoidable choice these people declare themselves in favor of 
peace. Wishing to believe that freedom and dictatorship may somehow be com- 
patible with each other, they advocate a world government, compounded of 
democracy and dictatorship, recognizing the legitimacy of each. 

Since it is very jarring to think of a government whose objective is the 
preservation of freedom and tyranny at one and the same time, the escapists 
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escape all such thoughts by imagining a government that steers strictly clear 
of doctrinal battles and has as its sole objective the creating of peace, without 
regard for freedom. 

When these 2 opposite principles come into conflict and a person is afraid to 
choose one for fear of offending those who support the other, it becomes necessary 
to straddle and wish-think that the 2 can be harnessed together to pull for peace. 

The fallacy in this notion that freedom and dictatorship can be harnessed 
together in a world government making peace its sole objective is not hard to 
find. Peace is like happiness; it cannot be made the object of direct search. 
And like happiness, it cannot be “created” out of thin air. Peace is not a policy, 
it is the result of policy. It is not a way of life, it is the product of a way of life. 
It is the product either of a shared political theory put freely into practice, or of 
a political theory imposed by the minority on the majority. 

That is to say, peace is the result of freedom put in practice, or of dictatorship 
put in practice. It is strictly an effect, not a cause, and to have it you must first 
choose the way of life which is capable of producing it. You must choose the 
means. 

There is no issue in the world today as between war and peace, for everyone 
desires peace, and to choose it constitutes no choice at all. The issue is: Which 
way of life—the way of liberty or the way of slavery—is preferable as providing 
the means to peace? 

In summary, because (1) there is a great need for the United Nations and it 
most likely would be weakened rather than strengthened if a conference for 
revision of the charter were called; and (2) freedom would be endangered if the 
charter were revised to establish even a limited world government, the Atlantic 
Union Committee opposes revision of the charter. 


AN ALTERNATIVE 


As an alternative, and in order to strengthen the United Nations so that its 
purposes and principles may be enforced, we recommend that the free world 
unite effectively under the provisions of article 52 of the U. N. Charter. 

To form a federal union of the free people of the world is to make a frank, 
unequivocal choice of freedom as the only tolerable means to peace. This places 
freedom absolutely first as progenitor of peace, not the offspring. 

We do not avoid upholding the theory of human liberty, without ifs and ands, 
without apology. We recognize that freedom and dictatorship are competing for 
the world’s favor; that out of this competition ultimately will be decided which 
of the two will be the world’s sole means to peace. We believe that each man 
must make this choice between two opposite principles, and we choose freedom. 

Those who are “for freedom, but—” have raised objections to a union of the 
democracies on the ground that it would split the world in two. Hesitation has 
served to give the dictator the initiative to do the splitting himself. 

It would be just as well to have an end of quibbling about what the attitude 
of the Soviet rulers would be toward a union of the democracies. Certainly, they 
would resent it. Why shouldn’t they? Several of the most probable reasons why 
the Soviet dictatorship would resent union of the free deserve to be briefly 
examined. 

In the first place, the preponderance of military power given to the union by 
reason of integration would totally eliminate any prospect of the dictator’s 
winning a quick victory by aggression. The hard, cold fear of losing by war 
would force the dictator to accept his only other alternative—viz, trying to 
win the world to dictatorship on the sheer merits of his proposition, Whatever 
else he may be the dictator is no fool, and one thing he positively does not 
want is to compete with a free society and be judged strictly on the basis of social 
and economic results produced. 

In the second place, a union of the democracies would tend powerfully to spark 
up and revitalize the processes of democracy and justice. Who of us will deny 
that democracy needs a rebirth, a clearer meaning, a keener sense of purpose? 

No one knows better than the dictator that today democracy is enervated by 
the poison of nationalism; that the civil liberties peoples are a congeries of “na- 
tions” proclaiming freedom and justice, but unable to practice them effectively 
because of wasting their energies in witless economic rivalries and potential 
enmities among themselves. He would prefer that democracy stay disunited 
just as it is—at its worst and feeblest. He wants to see no reawakening of the 
democratic spirit such as a union of free people would inspire. 

Democracy at its weakest is hard enough for the dictator to compete with, 
and he very naturally would resent our efforts to give it a moral energizer. He 


—- 
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would call a democratic revival a threat. And in a sense, it would be a threat, 
We have to face up to that. 

A third reason is that democratic federation would enormously advance the 
economic well-being of the people participating in it. This would mean that 
the living standard of the free people would grow more and more dispropor- 
tionate to the standard of the people who have been forcibly united under 
dictatorship. And this again is something the dictator can ill afford. He likes 
to make it appear that democracy is washed up economically. <A large, new 
democratic federation prospering on a broad scale almost under his nose would 
be a source of endless worry and irritation to him. 

The dictator would much prefer that our democracies continue divided and 
reduced to a sort of economic paralysis by the present perverse and doltish 
worship of nationalism. And the further this paralysis proceeds, the more it 
affects our several internal economies adversely, the better from the dictator’s 
angle. For then it not only worsens our own morale, but it throws multitudes 
of othér peoples less fortunate than ourselves—peoples who would like to look to 
us with hope—right into the dictator’s arms. 

Finally, the dictator would resent democratic federation because it would 
break the logjam of nationalism. National sovereignty is the world’s No. 1 
fetish and its one great obstacle to political and economic progress. This obstacle 
must absolutely be broken down before worldwide peace is possible. 

But it is a great mistake to underrate the power of nationalism. Its emotional 
hold is an adverse proportion to a people’s political maturity. It is weakest 
among democratic peoples, strongest among autocracies. As a breeder of fear, 
it is the dictator's rock and fortress, and he welcomes no meddling with it out- 
side of his sphere of power. If it were broken down among the democracies, 
where this is easiest to achieve, its gradual disintegration on a worldwide scale 
would set in. 

But someone must set an example, break the ice. Plainly it is the duty of 
the democracies to make the start. As for the dictator joining in, it would be 
an insult to his intelligence even to ask him. (Just as it was an insult to the 
intelligence of the NATO members to have Russia ask to join NATO.) For to 
ask a dictator to relinquish a portion of his sovereignty to a power higher than 
himself, would be tantamount to asking him to begin the dissolution of his dic- 
tatorship. 

We must understand that anything we do involving the perpetuation or the 
further extension of human liberty will, of necessity, be displeasing to the 
dictator, that he will not—indeed, he cannot—underwrite anything that has the 
preservation of individual freedom mixed in with it. 

We must understand that trying to contrive something that will assuage the 
dictator’s fear is seeking the impossible. It is of the essence of a dictator’s soul 
to be harrassed with fear which nothing can allay. 

It is necessary necessary to understand that talking abstract peace is only 
getting our eyes off the ball. There is no such thing as simply peace. It is either 
freedom-made peace or dictator-made peace. We must choose this day which 
we will serve.’ 


The CuatrMan. Mrs. George G. A. Kernodle, State Regent, North 
Carolina DAR, Burlington, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. G. A. KERNODLE, STATE REGENT, NORTH 
CAROLINA DAR, BURLINGTON, N. C. 


Mrs. Kernop.e. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, and gentlemen, on 
behalf of myself personally as a North Carolinian intensely interested 
in the welfare of my State and the country, as well as the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, well known for 
historical studies, educational projects, and patriotic services, I wish 
to urge the special committee appointed from the United States Senate 
to study proposals for the revision of the United Nations Charter in 
1955, (1) please to retain the veto power in the Security Council and 
(2) to please retain the first part of chapter I, article 2, section 7, of 
the United Nations Charter. 





1 Freedom Is the Issue, by Lester B. Vernon. 
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RETAIN VETO IN SECURITY COUNCIL 


As for the veto power, our National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution unanimously passed on April 22, 1954, at our 
63d Continental Congress in Washington, D. C., a resolution setting 
forth that we believed it to be essential that the veto power be retained 
in the Security Council. This is for the protection of our United 
States Government and the preservation of its principles, in case 
of emergency or difficulty, should other nations outvote our represent- 
atives in the United Nations along some important line we hold in 
sacred trust for the retention of our sovereign rights and constitutional 
liberties. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


As for the first part of chapter I, article 2, section 7, of the United 
Nations Charter, the Daughter of the American Revolution, in gen- 
eral, and I as their North Carolina leader, particularly, stand firm on 
the conviction that the following provisions should be retained in any 
charter revision, and that its intent and spirit should be carefully 
abided by in all Unitod Nations treaties, conventions, resolutions, and 
sections, to wit, nothing contained in the present charter shall author- 
ize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any State. 

Chapter I, article 1, section 7, of the United Nations Charter—con- 
sequent loss of our elected representatives of the constitutional right 
to make domestic laws and declare war; and be it further resolved 
that we believe in the essential that the veto power be retained in the 
Security Council. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

| Applause. | 

The Cuatrman. I want to say to the audience that at this point we 
will have the reporter insert in the official record of the subcommittee 
written statements filed by the following persons, R. Flake Shaw, 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation; Thomas L. Robinson, the 
Charlotte News; Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, president general, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. Carl] A. 
Plonk, president, North Carolina division, American Association of 
University Women; then there is a statement, a very OR int state- 
ment of your distinguished jurist, the Honorable John J. Parker, 
United States circuit judge, a man known all over the U nited States, 
They make them no better than Judge Parker. [Applause.] 

[I also wish to insert statements from Mr. Clarence Poe of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Mr. P. H. Goodwin, Mr. Frank L. Smith, and 
a telegram and statement from Mr. Virgil L. Sturgil. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. SMITH 


I am Frank L. Smith, secretary and treasurer of the North Carolina Granite 
Corp. at Mount Airy, N. C. 

The opinions I express are my own and not necessarily those of the corpora- 
tion. 

The United Nations in its present form has accomplished much, but it is ap- 
parent to all that it has not been able to prevent war. 

Our own military leaders advise us that science has now made it possible for 
potential enemies of our country with sufficient guided missiles and long range 
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bombers to deliver devastating hydrogen bombs on the people of our country. 
Our admitted defense is in a devastating retaliation. 

I want to make it clear that in this world of anarchy I certainly favor having 
all such weapons that we can provide. 

As long as we have sensible enemies our retaliatory defense might be effective, 
but unfortunately, mad-power dictators are not always rational people, and in- 
variably overestimate their own strength. That was the case with Napoleon, 
Mussolini, and Hitler, and it may well be the same with any other powerful dic- 
tator. They are willing to destroy the world in order to gain or preserve power. 

Our Federal Government is responsible for the defense of the American 
people against foreign aggressors. In its almost desperate effort to provide this 
defense, the Federal Government has to usurp many of the freedoms of the 
people. It is ever conceivable that if the defense situation should become suf- 
ficiently grave, we might even have a dictator (and God forbid) in our own 
beloved country. 

As a business man, I would say we are paying a high price at the risk of our 
freedoms, for security which our Federal Government can no longer provide. 
The lives of our people, our industry, and our very civilization lie exposed to the 
whim of any dictator with the necessary weapons in any part of the world. 

This is a disquieting fact. World anarchy has become an intolerable thing. 
The answer to anarchy has always been, and will always be, law. 

Therefore the United Nations becomes more important to the people of our 
land. It should be fully supported and if possible given the authority to control 
aggressive armaments in all countries and to inspect and prosecute violators. 

I do not know the feasible legal steps required, but I feel that any steps 
affecting the sovereignty of the American people should be submitted to the 
people in the form of a constitutional amendment. I also feel that any proposed 
strengthening of the U. N. should be as fair to all countries as it can be honestly 
determined. 

Such seemingly new and radical proposals may be hard to sell to the American 
people and harder still to sell to the Russian leaders who have already expressed 
opposition to changes in the U. N. 

I feel that the subcommittee is faced with the same problems as were the 
drafters of our Federal Constitution 

When nothing could be agreed upon by the delegates for fear of political 
repercussions, George Washington observed “It is too probable that no plan 
we proposed will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sus- 
tained. If to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can 
we afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 

I am sure that with the counsel of our leading educators, lawyers, and 
preachers, our administrative and Senate statesmen will make a proposal that 
is right and one that they can later justify before the people. We can all then 
well afford to place the event in the hands of God. 





[Telegram] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 13, 1954. 
Maj. L. P. McLENDON, 
Greensboro, N. C.: 

I advise United States withdraw from U. N. unless world court provisos are 
changed to limit Russia’s majority voting bloc over Western Powers. Also 
urge abolition of treaty powers under Charter which would negate constitutional 
rights of United States nationals on trial before world court. Detailed state- 
ment follows for record. Copy being sent Senator Wiley. 

Vireit L. Sruret. 





STATEMENT BY VIRGIL L. STURGILL, CITIZEN AND TAXPAYER, ASHVILIE, N. C., 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Gentlemen, like so many well-meaning Americans, I hailed the creation of the 
United Nations as a great landmark in human advancement, and a new hope for 
peace in the world. Like so many other Americans during the 9 years that have 
intervened since its inception, I have been greatly disillusioned at its failure to 
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bring either international understanding or peace. Even a cursory study of the 
United Nations Charter, and the events involving the member nations, reveals 
flaws in the organization which render its continuation in its present form un- 
tenable to all liberty-loving peoples all over the world. Unless these flaws are 
corrected immediately, the existence of the United Nations is no longer assured 
nor is it desirable. For this statement I submit that: 

1. Among those who wrote the United Nations Charter were three enemies 
of America: Alger Hiss, Molotov, and Weiss (alias Harry Dexter White). Need 
one say more? 

2. In the text of the final draft adopted at San Francisco June 26, 1945, we find 
these words: “We the peoples of the United Nations determined to’’—ete. This 
is a lie of the first water, because “the peoples’’—nor their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives in Congress or other similar legislative bodies—were ever consulted 
on this matter. No elections were held at which the people could express them- 
selves by ballot on this issue. It was not even debated by us. 

3. Though the U. N. was organized in the United States, and though the 
palatial building which houses it today is also in the United States, Russia has 
been able to dominate and to retard by means of the veto and other devices, most 
constructive measures proposed and now being proposed by that body. The 
U. N. is and has been from its beginning, a modern Tower of Babel. The con- 
fusion created by it is misleading the world and aiding (not stopping!) Com- 
munist revolution all over the world. 

t. It involves a basic moral flaw. Liberty (about which the charter prates in 
such glowing terms) cannot be defended with this arch-enemy of liberty (the 
U. 8. S. R.) still a participant in it and its deliberations. Russia has not and 
does not honor the provisions of the Charter, yet still retains her position in the 
UL. N. with the consent of all. 

5. The U. N. as presently organized, is an instrument for Red prestige and 
propaganda. Communists have infiltrated its departments to the detriment of 
the United States—a veritable Trojan Horse we have not only taken to our breast, 
but which we continue to nurture! To add insult to this injury, the American 
taxpayer has—and will—continue to carry the greater share of its staggering 
costs—Mrs. Roosevelts’s glib statement about its costing each American only a 
few cents per year—to the contrary notwithstanding. 

6. Any organization that fails to acknowledge God is doomed to failure. 

7. It offers a vain hope. “Peace” cannot be secured when conflicting concepts 
hide under a vague phraseology. Like oil and water, Christian idealism and 
dialectical materialism cannot and will not mix. Of course the three notorious 
enemies of America who had so much to do with this phraseology, were liberal in 
their usage of such cherished phrases as “human rights,” “equal rights,” “Self- 
determination of peoples,” “higher standards of living,” “economic and social 
progress,” ete.—it was no accident that much of the phraseology employed par- 
allels the Russian constitution—a constitution which grants “rights” to the people 
instead of protecting the people who hold those “rights” as under the Constitution 
of the United States. Should we as a nation be so stupid as to accept the U. N. 
covenants, they would become “the supreme law” of the United States. Thus, 
from the viewpoint of the Kremlin, it would be easier to have the Communists 
indirectly write our laws than to achieve the same objective by military approach. 

8. It will undermine the integrity of all who support it, for nations and men 
build upon a corrupt and contradictory foundation. 

9. Among its unholy offspring is UNESCO, and two major goals of that organi- 
zation are: (a) To force (we Americans hate that word) treaty adoption of the 
Declaration of Human Rights; and (b) revision and rewriting of every American 
textbook now in use. I am informed that the present committee to rewrite our 
history books is headed by four leading atheists, Julian Huxley, A. L. Kroeber, 
Bertrand Russell, and chairman Ralph Turner. Christian America—as well as 
the peoples of other Christian lands—revolt at the thought. Thus again, our 
people are being misled and their liberties threatened. 

10. I object strenuously to the plan being promulgated to establish a world 
dictatorship through the United Nations. In 1953 at a meeting held in London, 
England, two schemes for the revision of the United Nations Charter adopted and 
approved (plan A and plan B) proposed by the Second London Parliamentary 
Conference on World Government. Either of these plans is deadly—and an out- 
rageous sellout of all that western civilization holds dear. Each of them is but 
another of the age-old trick of dictators everywhere—the nefarious means by 
which the irrevocable authority to control the world would be placed in the 
hands of a few. Should that day come, we shall have permanent and total peace 
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and slavery, in place of our hard-earned and blessed American freedom under 
God. 

11. In my telegram to you of even date, I stated: “I advise that the United 
States withdraw from the United Nations unless the world court provisos are so 
changed as to limit Russia’s majority voting bloc over western powers. Also 
treaty powers under the U. N. Charter which would negate the constitutional 
rights of United States nationals on trial before the world court. Detailed state- 
ment follows for record.” For all these reasons—and many others, I respectfully 
suggest that you and your committee give serious study to this matter of revising 
the United Nations Charter, and possible withdrawal of the United States from 
participation in it and all other “foreign entanglements” which offer much but 
give little assurance of permanent world peace in our day. 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY PATSEY HARRY GOODWIN, MEMBER OF WorLD FEDER- 
ALISTS, AND ALSO MEMBER OF AMERICAN FREEDOM ASSOCIATION 


As we continue to seek peace “over the grave of a dream and through the 
malice of time,” my especial interest is not in revising the United Nations 
Charter—as excellent as most of the revision recommendations are—but in 
making effective a certain article already in the charter that alone can give 
force to the charter and that was put in the charter for that specific purpose. 
I refer to article 47, which provided for the setting up of a permanent 
inilitary staff under the Security Council which would make it possible for 
the Council to immediately call up the necessary quotas of men and armament 
promised by individual nations toward an international army or police force 
for keeping the peace whenever and wherever the peace of the world was threat- 
ened. When Russia was allowed the misuse of her veto to abrogate this military 
staff and its plans for the resultant police force, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was automatically rendered as powerless to enforce law and order to bring 
peace as was its predecessor, the League of Nations. Thus Jan Masaryk in 
the captive republic of Czechoslovakia threw himself from a window to shock 
us into seeing that this was so. Thus Korea called into being a semblance 
of the international. army or police force once provided for in the charter, but 
in the tragic role of attempted cure rather than cooperative prevention. Thus 
the Security Council, originally termed “the repository for the use of force,” was 
bereft of all but a verbal power. Therefore it seems to me that first in im- 
portance in any consideration for strengthening the charter should come the 
demand for reestablishing an international police force along the lines laid 
down by the military staff under the Security Council. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 12, 1954. 
Maj. L. P. McLENDON, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Mac: I appreciated the invitation to attend the meeting Saturday on 
proposed amendments to the U. N. Charter, and while I cannot attend in person, 
I will mention now a couple of points about which I feel some interest. 

Of course there are undoubted disadvantages as well as advantages in the 
following suggestion made by Secretary Dulles in his speech on January 18 this 
year, but I believe it deserves very serious consideration and should be adopted 
with such additional safeguards as may be found advisable: 

“In the General Assembly each nation has one vote—is this the best arrange- 
ment? Ifthe General Assembly is to assume greater responsibilities, then should 
there not be some form of weighted voting, so that nations which are them- 
selves unable to assume serious military or financial responsibilities cannot put 
those responsibilities on other nations? Should there be, in some matters, a 
combination vote whereby affirmative action requires both a majority of all 
the members on the basis of sovereign equality, and also a majority vote, on a 
weighted basis, which takes into account population, resources, etc.?” 

In the same speech Secretary Dulles had an interesting paragraph on univer- 
sality as follows: 

“It is useful that there be an organization which is, generally speaking, uni- 
versal and whose processes run throughout the world. Otherwise the association 
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takes on the character of an alliance. Of course, universality inevitably means 
bringing together nations whose governments may strongly disagree. This has 
disadvantages. But such an organization maintains contacts between poten- 
tial enemies, affords opportunities to dispel unnecessary misunderstandings, 
and, as President Eisenhower said in his state of the Union message on Janu- 
ary 7, 1954, it provides ‘the only real world forum where we have the oppor- 
tunity for international presentation and rebuttal.’ ” 

Personally, I have long felt that membership in the U. N. should be universal, 
including every nation as far to the right as Fascist Spain and every nation 
as far to the left as Communist China. I do not believe that any very great 
harm would come from admitting China, for example, while I do feel that very 
great harm is resulting from its being continually excluded by our vote and 
made to feel that its only safety lies in binding its 400 million people closer 
and closer to Russia as its only reliable defender and friend. It seems to me 
that some plan should be worked out whereby China would be admitted to 
the U. N. but not given a place on the Security Council until it has had at 
least 10 years’ trial to determine the peacefulness of its intentions and attitude. 

The News and Observer, as you may have noticed, had a strong editorial 
in support of this same idea only a few days ago. In the long run China will 
undoubtedly be admitted, and I am afraid that our present attitude accomplishes 
mighty little except to make its 400 million people more and more convinced 
that we are their enemy and not their friend. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE POE.. 


Cuarwotte, N. C., Vay 13, 1954. 
Maj. L. P. McLenpon, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
DEAR Mason McLENDON: I am sorry that I shall not be able to get up to the 
hearing Saturday, but I think I should attend the funeral of Senator Hoey. I am 
enclosing original and two copies of the statement that I would have made if 
present. 
With high personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. PARKER. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE JoHN J. PARKER, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


I appreciate the invitation to appear before the committee and express my 
views relative to calling a conference for the purpose of reviewing the Charter of 
the United Nations. I seriously doubt the wisdom of calling such a conference 
at this time. If the purpose of the conference should be merely the consideration 
of minor matters, it would hardly be worth the effort which it would require 
and it would furnish opportunity for those who are hostile to the United Nations 
to make dangerous attacks upon it. If the purpose of the conference should be 
to make fundamental changes in the structure of the United Nations, it might 
very well precipitate a struggle which would result in the destruction of that 
organization. World conditions being what they are, we are getting along 
under the present provisions of the charter about as well as we could hope 
under any plan of international cooperation; and, while there are a number of 
features of the charter which I feel might be improved, [I am inclined to think 
we had best leave well enough alone. I do not wish, by calling a convention, 
to give the isolationists an opportunity to destroy the organization that we have, 
nor do I wish, by attempting too much in the way of organization, to come up 
with a result that would be unworkable under present world conditions or one 
which the people of this country would be unwilling to accept. 

I do not share the view that the United Nations under the present charter has 
been a failure and that it must be strengthened or abandoned. On the contrary, 
I shudder to think what might have happened during the stormy years following 
the last world war, if the United Nations had not been in existence. It has 
at least given us a world forum in which the conscience and intelligence of 
mankind can find expression with respect to world problems. It has provided 
an International Court of Justice in which many international controversies 
have been settled on a juridical basis instead of on the basis of force. It has 
furnished a pooling of international foree which has done more than most of 
us realize to preserve a measure of peace and order in a world greatly disturbed 
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by political, social, and economic forces. As Secretary Dulles has recently 
pointed out: 

“The United Nations has a record of conspicuous accomplishment. Among 
major political results which flowed from its processes may be mentioned : 

“The withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iran; the support of Greece while under 
Communist attack: the conclusion of a permanent armistice between Israel and 
the Arab States; the establishment of the Republic of Korea; the disposition of 
the Italian colonies in Africa, and the creation of the State of Libya; the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Indonesia; the organization of effective resistance 
to the armed aggression in Korea.” 

The United Nations is not a supergovernment. It is a cooperative organi- 
zation of the civilized nations of the world for the purpose of preserving peace 
and order in the world community. Peace and order can of course be preserved 
only by organization on the basis of law, which prescribes rules of action to 
be observed in the world community. The United Nations provides this organ- 
ization on the basis of cooperative action among existent nations, not by sur- 
render of sovereignty on their part or by the creation of a superstate modeled 
upon our Federal Union. In my humble judgment it approaches the problem 
of world organization upon the only basis which, in the present state of world 
affairs, presents any hope of success or which the Congress or the people of this 
country would be willing to accept. 


LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 


It has been suggested that the charter be amended to vest in the Assembly of 
the United Nations power to enact laws in a limited class of subjects and that the 
present system of unit voting be supplanted by some form of weighted voting. 
The great nations would certainly not be willing to give legislative power to the 
Assembly so long as unit voting prevails; for this would give undue power in such 
matters to the smaller nations. On the other hand, weighted voting seems 
almost impossible of attainment. If weighted in accordance with population, 
India would have twice the voice of this country, and we would never agree 
to that. If weighted in accordance with wealth or military power, it would be 
practically impossible to arrive at standards. I agree that legislative machinery 
is necessary in the world community for the settlement of international problems. 
There have been many of these growing out of the last world war and the postwar 
developments, and they will increase in number rather than diminish as time 
goes on and the life of the world grows more interrelated and complex—prob- 
lems affecting international trade, travel and communication, problems arising 
out of the use of the air and the seas for the purposes of commerce, problems 
arising out of the exchange of goods and commodities, problems of internatinal 
finance and credit, international labor problems, etc. The settlement of these 
cannot be left to the individual action of nations nor allowed to await the judicial 
action of courts or councils or arbitrators. Rules for their solution must in some 
way be laid down in advance by the legislative process; and this means that 
an assembly must be provided in which representatives of the constituent nations 
may be heard and may take action or make recommendations with respect to the 
problems that confront them. 

The Assembly of the United Nations provides just the sort of legislative as- 
sembly that the world must have ; and it is no objection that it has not the power 
to enact laws by majority vote as does Congress or a State legislature. In the 
Assembly and in the Economic and Social Council the world’s problems are 
debated and explored in the view of all mankind, and world public opinion is 
formed with regard to them. When the adoption of new and binding rules is 
necessary, this can be accomplished by the negotiation of multilateral treaties 
based on the conclusions which have been reached in the Assembly with regard 
thereto. This is the traditional legislative process in the international field. If 
the rule desired is a sound one, it will be adopted in this way by the great ma- 
jority of nations and will soon gain universal acceptance. If nations are un- 
willing to adopt it by treaty, they would probably be unwilling to 
enforce it if adopted by vote over their protest. It is said in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and certain it is that acceptance of a law by those 
to be governed by it is essential to its successful enforcement. This is particu- 
larly true of international law, the enforcement of which must depend in large 
measure upon the nations to which it is applied. Real legislative power in the 
Assembly will be developed by experience and as a result of the evolutionary 
process which will unquestionably take place. Until such development does take 
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place, the Assembly provides a forum in which the world’s intelligence can be 
brought to bear on the world’s problems—in which matters affecting the peace 
and happiness of mankind can be openly discussed, not settled in the dark by 
secret treaties. 

One of the most important quasi-legislative functions of a world organization 
is the setting up of commissions to make studies and recommendations as to 
matters which are important to the development of world life but which are left 
entirely within the sphere of national control. Studies and recommendations 
with respect to education, labor conditions, currency stabilization and exchange, 
agricultural development, production and distribution of food and raw materials, 
public health and control of disease, regulation of the traftic in narcotics, ete. 
recommendations of this sort are being made under the authority of the United 
Nations and are of the greatest value to the progress of mankind. I do not mean 
that an international organization should be given power to legislate with res- 
pect to these matters, but merely that it should set up commissions to make stu- 
dies and recommendations with regard thereto, to serve as a basis of interna- 
tional agreements or legislation by the member countries. 


MACHINERY FOR SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The United Nations has given us in the International Court of Justice a be- 
ginning in the creation of the sort of judicial machinery that the world com- 
munity needs for the establishment of the reign of law and order in the world, 
just the sort of machinery that is provided by our Constitution for the settle- 
ment of disputes between the several States of our Union. The permanent Court 
of International Justice set up pursuant to article 14 of the League of Nations 
functioned successfully in the judicial settlement of international controversies. 
It was manned by judges of outstanding character including among others Mr. 
fohn Bassett Moore, Chief Justice Hughes, Secretary Kellogg and Professor 
Hudson, and made a real contribution to the law of the world. It has been suc- 
ceeded by the International Court of Justice created under the Charter of the 
United Nations and the jurisdiction of that Court has been accepted by prac- 
tically all the civilized nations of the world including our own country.’ There 
is no reason to think that justiciable disputes between nations will not in the 
future be settled by this Court. 

From experience under our Constitution, I make another suggestion. I believe 
it would be well to create a system of inferior international courts, to be com- 
posed of not less than three judges each and with appeal to the International 
Court of Justice, to hear cases arising between citizens of different countries 
involving large amounts or delicate international questions, as well as cases 
arising out of the exercise of power by the United Nations. One of the fertile 
sources of international conflict is alleged injustice to nationals, as where con- 
tracts are not properly enforced or property is confiscated by unjust decisions. 
One of the reasons for the establishment of extra territorial courts has been the 
fear that justice would not be properly administered by the courts of the coun- 
tries where they were established. It seems to me that such a system of inter- 
national courts would command the confidence and respect of those who trade, 
travel, or invest their money in foreign countries, and would thus do much to 
extend commerce and unify commercial and business law, as well as avoid some of 
the most fruitful sources of international conflict. A question may be raised as 
to the enforcement of judgments of courts of this character, but I see no reason 
why the countries which are members of the United Nations would not be willing 
to provide that judgments of such courts be registered with the courts of general 
jurisdiction of those countries and enforced as though they were judgments of 
the latter. 

The jurisdiction to be exercised by courts of this sort would correspond in 
a general way to the diversity jurisdiction exercised by the Federal courts 
where the parties litigant are citizens of different States. It finds analogy also 
in the jurisdiction formerly exercised by extraterritorial courts such as the 
United States Court for China or the Mixed Court of Egypt. Such courts were 
recommended in the report of the committee of the American Bar Association 
composed of some of the ablest lawyers of the country, among others Mr. John W. 
Davis, former Senator George Wharton Pepper, and former Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell. They have been ably advocated in articles by Dr. James 
Oliver Murdock, who served as chairman of a committee of the section of inter- 
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national and comparative law of the association Such a system of courts 
would greatly strengthen the reign of law in international affairs and would 
provide a method for the settlement of disputes between nationals of different 
countries far superior to the present system, which requires one who thinks 
that he has suffered injustice to seek redress in the courts of the country of his 
adversary or have his Government seek redress for him through diplomatic 
channels with all the delays and pitfalls incident to diplomatic procedure. 

Provision should be made, also, for the setting up of criminal courts for 
trying war crimes and other criminal offenses against international law. In the 
past, persons accused of such crimes have been tried, ex necessitate, in national 
courts; but it is highly desirable that an international court be created for 
trying crimes of this character, or at least that provision be made for the setting 
up of such a court if occasion for the exercise of its jurisdiction should arise 
Through lack of such a court, those charged with the most heinous war crimes 
during the First World War were allowed to escape punishment and the world 
was deprived of the salutary influence that such a trial would have had upon 
world opinion. Crimes committed in the Second World War were brought to 
trial and punished before the International Military Tribunal and military 
courts established by the several victorious nations ; but much bitter controversy 
would have been avoided and the results would have been more readily accepta- 
ble, certainly by the conquered nations and possibly by the world at large, if 
the courts which conducted the trials had been set up by an existing international 
institution such as the International Court of Justice. 

Adequate machinery for the judicial settlement of justiciable disputes between 
nations and their nationals, with arbitration of disputes that are not of a 
justiciable character, and machinery for the trial of criminals who commit 
offenses against the law of nations will not only help preserve the world’s peace 
but will also lead to the healthy growth and expansion of international law. 
Every lawyer knows that the most important developments of the law have 
come, not from action by a legislature, but from court decisions—from the appli- 
cation of reason to the settlement of actual controversies. It is not necessary, 
however, to amend the charter of the United Nations to provide the judicial 
machinery to which I refer. It can be provided by statutes under the present 
charter, which, of course, would have to be ratified by the constituent nations 
before becoming effective. A draft statute providing the machinery of an inter- 
national criminal court has already been proposed by a committee of which 
Mr. George Maurice Morris is chairman. 


THE VETO AND THE USE OF FORCE 


The much discussed and much abused veto power is contained in section 3 of 
article 27 of the United Nations Charter, which provides that, except with 
respect to procedural matters, decisions by the Security Council shall be made 
by the affirmative vote of seven members, including the permanent members, 
which are the United States, Britain, France, Russia, and China. Russia has 
abused the veto power outrageously and to our great disgust; but I am not cer- 
tain that we ought to abandon it. We may need it ourselves to prevent the 
admission of undesirable nations as members, as in the case of Communist China. 
We may need it, too, to prevent the use of force in an enterprise in which we might 
not wish to engage. In this connection it should be remembered that even where 
the veto is used to prevent action by the Security Council, the Assembly may 
make recommendations under article 14 of the charter, as was done in the uniting 
for peace resolution of 1950. I realize, of course, that the veto power effectively 
prevents the use of force against any of the great powers; but I am not persuaded 
that this is an objection to it. The use of force against any of the great powers 
unquestionably means a world war; and, if the purpose of the United Nations is 
(oO preserve the peace, the use of force in such way as to cause a world war must 
e avoided. 

Although the use of force by the United Nations against one of the great powers 
is not feasible, and we should face that fact realistically, there can be no question 
but that the future of civilization depends upon the organization of the force of 
the free nations for the purpose of colliective security and self-defense. This is 
being done within the framework of the United Nations by the organization of 
defensive alliances such as NATO, the Western Hemisphere Pact and our pact 
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with nations in the Pacific area. Under the existing charter we can and should 
organize an international police force for dealing with troublesome situations not 
amounting to major warfare. All of this, however, can be done within the 
framework of the existing charter and requiring no amendment. It seems to me 
to be perfectly idle talk of attempting to vest in the United Nations the power to 
use force to coerce nations in the way that force can be used by the Government 
of the United States to coerce the States of our Union. When occasion arises, 
the United Nations can organize and direct the force supplied by its members 
as in the case of the Korean war; but this is a very different thing from surrender- 
ing to an international organization the right to make levies and raise armies 
within our country. It is foolish to think that the American Congress or the 
American people would give their consent to that sort of thing at this time. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that we have not had a conference or convention to 
consider the Constitution of the United States since the one that drafted it in 
1787. A constitutional convention is an invitation to meddlers and dreamers 
and doctrinaire advocates of all sorts of political nostrums as well as an oppor- 
tunity for subversive elements to strike at the foundations of the existing 
organization. Such a conference is unnecessary in the case of the United 
Nations; for opportunity is afforded for needed amendments at any time by 
section 2 of article 109 of the charter. It is true that such amendments would 
have to receive the approval of all of the permanent members; but so would any 
amended charter proposed by a conference. It would seem to me to be the part 
of wisdom to go ahead for the present under the exitsing charter, making any 
amendments which may be necessary, rather than to add to existing world 
problems those to which a proposed general amendment of the charter would 
almost certainly give rise. I am satisfied that under the existing charter the 
associated nations have power to do by way of international cooperation all that 
they would be willing to do in any event. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
NortTH CAROLINA STATE DIVISION, 
Asheville, N. C., May 12, 1954. 
Maj. L. P. MCLENDON, 
Greensboro, N. 0. 


Dear MAgor McLenpon: In fairness to the North Carolina division of the 
American Association of University Women I believe I should state our position 
in regard to possible revision of the United Nations Charter before you appear 
at the hearing of the Senate subcommittee headed by Senator Wiley on Saturday, 
May 15, 1954 

We have not requested time to be heard at the meeting but for the record I 
feel that we should make our position clear. 

In the program of the American Association of University Women passed by 
members at the national biennial convention in Minneapolis, Minn., June 1953, 
the following items appear: 

“Current items: International relations— * * * 4. Support of measures for 
effective participation in and strengthening of the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies. 

“Statement of principles—Resolutions—International relations— * * * 3. Rec- 
ognizing the responsibilities attached to the position of the United States as a 
great power, we reaffirm our faith in international cooperation as the best 
means for the preservation of the free world. We will support the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies and will study ways of making their function- 
ing more effective.” 

The North Carolina division of the American Association of University Wo- 
men in convention in Charlotte, N. C., April 23-24, 1954, passed the following 
items: 

“International relations—Current items— * * * 2. Encouragement of com- 
munity education programs on international relations and world understanding 
with particular emphasis on the study of the United Nations and the possible 
revision of the charter by 1955.” 

We are committed to study and action to strengthen the United Nations and 
therefore very much concerned with the North Carolina hearing in Greensboro 
before the Senate subcommittee which is headed by Senator Wiley even though 
we are not seeking time to speak. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Cart A. PLONK, President. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Miss GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY, NATIVE AND LIFELONG RESI- 
DENT OF NEW BERN, N. C., AND PRESIDENT GENERAL, NATIONAL SocieTy, DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, URGING THE SENATE COMMITTEE TO 
CONSIDER PROPOSED REVISIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER IN 1955 


On behalf of myself personally as a North Carolinian intensely interested 
in the welfare of my State and my country, as well as on behalf of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, well known for their 
historical studies, educational projects, and patriotic services, I wish to urge 
the special committee appointed from the United States Senate to study pro- 
posals for the revision of the United Nations Charter in 1955. 

(1) Please to retain the veto power in the security council ; and 

(2) Please to retain the first part of chapter I, article II, section 7, of the 
United Nations Charter. 

As for the veto power, our National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, unanimously passed on April 22, 1954, at our 63d continental con- 
gross in Washington, D. C., a resolution setting forth: “That we believe it to be 
essential that the veto power be retained in the Security Council.” 

This is for the protection of our United States Government and the preser- 
vation of its principles, in case of emergency or difficulty should other nations 
cutvote our representatives in the United Nations along some important line 
we hold in sacred trust for the retention of our sovereign rights and constitutional 
liberties. 

As for the first part of chapter I, article II, section 7, of the United Nations 
Charter, Daughters of the American Revolution in general and I as their leader 
in particular stand firm on the strong conviction that the following provision 
should be retained in any charter revision and that its intent and spirit should 
be carefully abided by in all United Nations treaties, conventions, resolutions, 
and actions; to wit: 

“Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state” (ch. I, art. II, see 7, of the United Nations Charter). 

The last two continental congresses of our National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in 1958 and 1954 at Washington, D. C., have passed reso- 
lutions against any 1955 revisions of the United Nations Charter which might 
have the effect of superseding our Federal Constitution or limiting our National 
and State liberties or freedoms or which might attempt to bring about through 
the United Nations (or any other medium) a world government or partial 
world government. 

Portions of the above paragraphs are quoted from our 1953 resolution along 
that line. We do not think that in these crucial days of international crises 
and confusions it would be practical, wise, or advisable even to consider any 
form of world government. We wish to retain our sovereign rights as a nation, 
with independence of action, especially since so much of the world today is 
under the domination of an implacable foe. 

A full copy of our resolution passed April 22, 1954, follows: 

“Whereas revision of the charter of the United Nations Organization is 
scheduled for consideration in 1955 and many groups are already endeavoring 
to convert the United Nations into a world government or partial world gov- 
ernment, despite its basic concept as a federation of sovereign nations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reaffirm its opposition to any change in the United Nations Charter which might 
cause the surrender of the traditional sovereignty of the United States of Amer- 
ica and consequent loss of our elected representatives of the constitutional 
rights to make domestic laws and declare war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we believe it to be essential that the veto power be retained 
in the Security Council.” 


THE CHARLOTTE NEWS, 
Charlotte, N. C., May 10, 1954. 
Maj. L. P. McLENpon, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Deak Mason McLeNvon: The Charlotte News is extremely interested in the 
Wiley subcommittee hearings on Saturday, May 15. Although we will not be 
able to have a representative there to testify, we would like to submit a state- 
ment to be placed in the record. 
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The enclosed editorial reflects the thinking of the Charlotte News’ editors on 
U. N. revision and attendant issues, and I wish to submit it as our statement. 
I understand that 12 copies of each statement for the record are desired. There- 
fore, Iam sending you 12 copies of the editorial. 

Cordially yours, 
THOMAS L. ROBINSON. 


From the Charlotte News, May 11, 1954] 
Free Woritp Unity, ADMISSION OF ALL COUNTRIES, ARE THE U. N.’s NEEDS 


Next year the United Nations will become 10 years old. Automatically, be- 
cause of a provision written into the charter, the 1955 General Assembly will 
have on its agenda the question of convening a conference at which the charter 
will be reviewed and perhaps changed. 

Secretary of State Dulles has emphasized the desirability of wide and 
thoughtful public discussion preceding such a conference. Many Senators have 
expressed a similar opinion, and to that end a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is holding public hearings on U. N. Charter revision. 
The subcommittee, headed by Senator Wiley, will be in Greensboro, Saturday. 

The subcommittee’s decision to come to North Carolina was most fitting. The 
State has produced outstanding students of foreign affairs, Judge John J. 
Parker, the late Charles W. Tillett, and Dr. Frank P. Graham among them. 
The United World Federalist Organization had its genesis in the Asheville con- 
ference in 1947, and that organization and its kinsman, the American Freedom 
Association, are perhaps stronger here than in any other State. 

It was here in Charlotte that Senator Gillette proposed, before the Atlantic 
Union Committee, formation of an assembly of legislators from countries around 
the Atlantic. And the press in this State has been keenly interested in the 
various proposals in the field of international affairs. 

With that background, then, the News would like to offer these thoughts to 
the subcommittee and the public: 

It is unrealistic to expect U. N. members to agree to any major charter revi- 
sion. The East will not agree to any change which might possibly injure its 
own interests, nor will the West. But the likelihood of failure should not rule 
out the attempt, if charter revision is deemed necessary. 

However, the necessity of charter revision is doubtful. The present charter 
has permitted remarkable growth and adaptability, as witness the Acheson plan 
for circumventing the deadlocked Security Council and taking collective ac- 
tion through the General Assembly. The failures of the U. N. cannot be attrib- 
uted to its structure. No organization, no matter how perfectly composed, can 
reconcile widely divergent views among obdurate opponents. On the other hand 
a poorly-constructed organization can resolve conflicts if the protagonists are in 
a mood for compromise. 

Sweden’s Foreign Minister Osten Unden put it well in a U. N. debate when 
he said: “Provided there is a general will to cooperate, the machinery of the 
present charter can render excellent service.” 

There are two ways in which the goals of the U. N. can be furthered, without 
charter revision. They are by permitting the U. N. to reflect what the world is, 
instead of what it ought to be, and by uniting the free world members of the 
U. N. so they can more effectively advance freedom and combat totalitarianism. 

Secretary of State Dulles stated well the case for the first method in his book, 
War Or Peace, written 3 years before he assumed his present office: 

“T have now come to believe that the United Nations will best serve the cause 
of peace if its assembly is representative of what the world actually is * * * 
without attempting to appraise closely those (nations) which are ‘good’ and 
those which are ‘bad.’ 

“Some of the present member nations * * * have governments that are not 
representative of the people. But infact * * * they ‘govern’—they have a power 
which should be represented in any organization that purports to mirror world 
reality.” 

Dulles went on to say that “If the Communist government of China in fact 
proves its ability to govern China without serious domestic resistance, then it 
too should be admitted to the United Nations.” Since writing the hook he has 
changed his mind. He has ruled out consideration of admission of Red China 
and its recognition by this country. Possibly the Reds would not make major 
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concessions, in return for U. N. membership and diplomatic recognition for 
China. But the fact that Mr. Dulles won’t even put the two issues on the bar- 
gaining table decreases the chances of winning any concessions from the Com- 
munists. 

Furthermore, the United States by opposing a “package deal” which would 
admit both pro-Western and pro-Eastern countries into the U. N., is helping to 
destroy the desirable worldwide nature of the U. N. The U. N. without Ger- 
many, Italy, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia can hardly represent European feeling. Nor can it represent Asiatic feeling 
authoritatively without China, Japan, Indochina, and Korea. 

The point often overlooked in discussions on admitting these countries is that 
their entry would not disturb the present balance in the U. N. If all desirous 
countries were admitted to the U. N., the General Assembly would continue to 
be preponderantly pro-Western. And even if Red China were eventually given 
a seat on the Security Council, its veto would add nothing that the Soviet Union 
doesn’t already have. 

There is need then for a truly worldwide organization, to reflect accurately 
world opinion. And there is need for an effective organization of the free world 
allies, which the U. N. by its nature can never be so long as Communist nations 
exist. 

The Communists are united, within the U. N. and without it, but the democ- 
racies are not. Naturally, it is infinitely more difficult to reach agreement dem- 
ocratically than autocratically, but the point is that the free world has not 
made the supreme effort necessary to unite the allies. 

NATO was a proper vehicle for the effort, but it is being bypassed and for- 
gotten. As the Foreign Relations Committee members well know, almost a 
third of the Senators once supported the Atlantic Union resolution which would 
have provided for a citizens’ convention from Atlantic countries to explore the 
possibilities of Atlantic federation. But that resolution now gathers dust as Con- 
gressmen wait on the administration, which says it is waiting for the Europeans 
to approve the European Defense Community. And even if EDC is approved, 
which is doubtful, the important, urgent goal of transatlantic solidarity will still 
be a long way off. 

U. N. Charter revision is relatively unimportant. The important matters are 
the true internationalization of the U. N. and, most important of all, the uniting 
of the free world by realistic and workable regional associations. 





STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, REGARDING THE UNITED NATIONS 


As the representative of the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation, I would 
like to insert in the official record of this committee hearing the following state- 
ment concerning the United Nations: 

Our organization has consistently supported the basic objective of the United 
Nations Charter. It is our opinion, however, that the United States should use 
its influence to bring about the adoption of improvements in this charter in 
order that it may function more effectively in preserving world peace and se- 
curity. We as farm people believe that the United Nations must make this 
world a better place for everyone—or it will not be good for anyone. To this 
end, we respectfully recommend the following: 

1. That the General Assembly of the United Nations be vested with supreme 
authority. This would eliminate the domination of the Security Council by the 
big powers. 

2. That the Security Council be primarily a conference group with authority 
to consider issues, and through a simple majority vote bring those proposals 
before the General Assembly. 

3. That the big power veto be eliminated entirely from the charter. This veto 
power, we believe, is the basic flaw in the charter. 

4. That membership in the General Assembly be based on population. 

When the charter comes up for review next year by the United Nations, these 
four points should be seriously considered. The United States will undoubtedly 
have the responsibility for effecting this change, and should exert every effort 
to solicit the support of all free nations of the world. 
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The Cuarrman. You have been very patient, I assure you, and you 
are a good audience; you are not only good-looking, but I know you 
are intelligent. 

Now, the mayor has something to say, and when he is through 
talking, we will adjourn. 

Mayor Frazier. Mr. Chairman, this I would like to add. 

There is just one person, I think, we should recognize here. Par- 
ticularly we have a number of mayors from various North Carolina 
cities who responded to my invitation here, but there is only one from 
our sister State of Virginia, and I would like to announce to you that 
Mayor Curtis Bishop, “the mé vyor of Danville, Va., and the president 
of Danbury College is present. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us give hima good hand. [Applause. ] 

The CHatrman. The meeting sté inds adjourned, and we will con- 
vene here at 2 o’clock this afternoon to hear the balance of the wit- 
nesses. Thank you all. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The meeting will come to order. 
This is the second session now of the committee here in this beautifu! 
center, in this wonderful city, among you fine people. 


PURPOSE OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Foreign Relations Committee, through its subcommittee, as you 
know, is getting in touch with the grass-roots of the country, getting 
the reaction of the people in rel: ation to the United Nations, because 
in 1955 or 1956 there will be a meeting of the nations that are now 
members of the United Nations, to see what, if anything, should be 
done in relation to revamping the charter. 


MEMORIAL TO SENATOR HOEY 


This morning we spoke particularly along the line that this was 
a solemn time in your wonderful State because your great Senator, 
Senator Hoey, had passed on. 

I suppose in his iadastied shortly his mortal self will be laid to 
rest; but we feel, because he wrote a letter to this committee that I 
read this morning, his spirit is with us, and this is sort of a memorial 
proceeding in his behalf. 

In that letter, among other things, he said: 

I am so delighted that your committee has decided to hold one of these hear- 
ings in North Carolina, because our people are tremendously interested in these 
proceedings and Greensboro has been especially anxious to have one of these 
hearings held there. 

This morning we had the testimony of a large number of people. 

I want to say, in opening this afternoon’s session, that Senator 
Holland was supposed to be here with us this afternoon. He has been 

called to perform a most solemn duty as a member of the Senate group 
attending the funeral of Senator Hoey. 
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COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Thomas Burton of Charlotte, 
N. C., if he will come forward. 

I want to say now to all those who testify that we have to enforce 
the 5-minute rule. I have instructed this young lady here that, after 
you have been talking 4 minutes, she will hold up the pencil to indicate 
that you have 1 minute more. We have to do that to cover the large 
number of folks who want to testify, and if there are any among you 
who desire to have your statements published, but do not care to be 
heard audibly, that will be all right with us. 

Carry on, Mr. Burton. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS BURTON, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. Burton. Senator Wiley and members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, this is a meeting I have hoped for 35 years to see take 

lace. I wish it could have happened 30 years ago, but they say 
vetter late than never, so this is it. 

I am going to address myself in the brief time at my disposal to just 
one question, the elimination of war. I am not concerned with world 
government, but just with the one question of eliminating war, not 
for moral reasons but for reasons of security of this Nation. 


KOREA 


I am going to ask to go back with me for a moment to a situation 
about 4 or 5 years ago, when the North Koreans, egged on somewhat 
by the Communist Chinese, invaded South Korea. 

You will recall that the United Nations jumped into the breach; the 
United Nations was called upon to act; it declared it a world emer- 
gency, and invited other nations to assist the United States. 

You will recall that we were somewhat left in the situation of hold- 
ing the bag. Various countries made contributions, but none of them 
very large. 

INDIA’S NEUTRALITY 


We were particularly irked in the case of India. We hoped that 
India could send a fairly large representation to help us. 

I would like to have us consider the situation of India for a 
moment. You will recall that India’s next-door neighbor on the 
northwest is Soviet Russia, the third country in the world in point of 
population, the largest inland mass. 

India’s next-door neighbor from the northeast is Communist China, 
the largest country in the world in point of population. For India 
to have decided to join with the United States in the driving back of 
the North Koreans and Communist Chinese, she would have to assume 
the whole onus of making a decision to take sides with one foreign 
country thousands of miles away, to fight a war in another foreign 
country also thousands of miles away, against her two next-door 
neighbors; and India, in her position, just having recovered her free- 
dom after a couple of centuries, did just what the United States has 
done in past situations, it decided that it could do a better service to 
the world by declaring itself neutral, and it did not send any troops 
to South Korea. 
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FORMATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Now, if some morning soon the citizens of North Carolina awake 
and find that our coast has been invaded by foreign armies, the 
Governor of Virginia ee | not have to call immediate ‘ly the legisla- 
ture to decide whether or not to he ‘Ip rescue North ¢ Carolina: neither 
would the Governors of 'the other States, because that question was 
decided for us 165 years ago when the Thirteen Colonies over here, 
finding themselves in somewhat the same situation in which the world 
is today, decided to settle for all time; and so they formed an organi- 
zation which declared, among other things, that any attack upon 
any one of them would be considered as an attack upon all of them, 
and an enemy of one was an enemy of all; the resistance by one meant 
resistance by all. 

You will recall the setting up of the Government with the Consti- 
tution, that there were certain other things they found the Central 
Government could do better than an individual State could do, so 
they delegated to that Government limited powers, certain powers they 
restricted entirely to the States, and some to the people. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


The world is in a similar situation today. We have got to bring 
about an organization of the world in which it will not be necessary 
for individual nations to decide whether or not to participate in 
driving off an invader, but in which they will automatically have 
their resources used, just as Uncle Sam would within 10 minutes be 
using the resources of every State within these United States to drive 
off an invader that was threatening the security of the people of 
North Carolina. 

Nothing less than that will solve the situation today. 

In a revision of the United Nations Charter the security of the 
nations, of all of the nations, is the only thing that need be considered ; 
nothing less will do and nothing more is necessary. 

The cause of war upon us is probably in the hands of so-called 
sovereign nations who are free to use it as they will. In order to 
provide for this security, it is essential that there be set up within 
the United Nations Organization a body that has the authority to 
make such laws as may be necessary to be absolutely in control of 
arms and the movement of troops, and to enforce those laws, and 
only by so doing can we provide the security that we need, and while 
50 nations of the 60 members of the United Nations are more or less 
with us, is the time to do it. We must not wait; we may not get 
vain chance. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Burton follows :) 


TESTIMONY BY Dr. THOMAS BURTON, OF CHARLOTTE, N. C., ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


Three things must be accomplished at the U. N. Charter Review Conference 
in 1955, before a free world can be created out of the present chaos of more 
than 60 so-called sovereign nations competing for their rights in a world in 
which each nation is dependent upon its own might to secure its rights as it 
interprets them, and the United States must take the initiative in proposing them, 
both because it has more to gain by their achievement, and more to lose by 
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failure, and because it is necessary immediately to offset the fear of other nations 
that we are leading the world to war by our aggressive sponsorship of regional 
military pacts, by equally aggressive sponsorship of a program to eliminate war 
and to bring to each nation a degree of security which none has ever had before 
or can ever hope to have in any other way. 

These three things are: 

1. Creation, within the United Nations Organization, of a legislative body 
to which can be delegated strictly limited powers— 

(a) To adopt such laws as may be effective to control the manufacture, 
distribution and use of military weapons and armaments of all kinds. 

(b) To adopt such laws as may be effective to control the recruit- 
ment, training, and disposition of armed forces of all kinds except those 
essential to each nation for internal police. 

(c) To provide penalties for infraction of these laws, and to approve 
and instrument their enforcement. 

(d) To levy and collect such taxes as may be necessary to enforce 
these laws and to provide for the security of nations and the administra- 
tion of justice under these laws. 

The legislative powers of this body should be strictly limited to the au- 
thorities so delegated, and the United Nations Assembly should have the au- 
thority to review the apportionment of tax levies among the nations. 

2. Creation, also within the United Nations Organization, of an executive 
body to which can be delegated the powers necessary to enforce the above 
laws by inspection, by prosecution of offenders, and by the use of armed 
force when approved by the legislative body. 

3. Creation of a world court to try cases arising under these security laws, 
and to try cases referred to it by the U. N. Assembly on appeal of any party 
to an international treaty. 

No less than these three things will be adequate, and no more is necessary. 
It is a case of all or none. We cannot have security without peace, we cannot 
have peace without disarmament, and we dare not disarm without security. It 
is a vicious circle, and our own country is in the middle of it. The circle can- 
not be broken. It can only be eliminated altogether. 

The United Nations as it stands today is impotent in the face of international 
war of the kind that threatens. The vote ties the hands of the Security Council. 
The imperative predicament of its own security in the case of each nation pre- 
vents the assembly from being effective except on minor issues, because each 
nation must determine its stand on the basis of its security rather than upon 
the basis of the general good. 

The above proposals do not set up a supergovernment to which the United 
States would be subordinate in any way that could possibly affect our liberties 
and freedoms under our Constitution. We surrender no sovereignty except the 
right to start a war. 

In return for that small surrender of a very questionable right, we would gain 
a degree of security far beyond any we could hope to gain by our own resources. 
For all nations, large and small, sovereignty would become an actual, tangible 
thing, instead of being a figure of speech as it now is. 

Sovereignty is one word. It has various meanings. But it has hundreds of 
applications. There are many sovereignties. History is a record of lost 
sovereignties. Sovereignties have had to give way in the interest of security. 
Nations and individuals have had to relinquish sovereignties in the interest of 
security of a larger group. Once the threat of war is removed, and the security 
of every nation guaranteed as proposed above, the sovereignties that have been 
surrendered over the years can be returned to the individuals, groups and nations 
that have had to surrender them. 

Once security is a fact, military advantage will no longer dictate the attitudes 
of nations toward the problems of existence. The benefits which would accrue to 
the United States are almost beyond calculation. The alternative can only be 
disastrous for us. 

Our preparation for the Charter Revision Conference is imperative. During 
the past 9 years, some 50 of the 60 members of the U. N. have been pretty 
consistently on our side. They haven't had to be on our side. They have 
voluntarily voted with us because they were hopeful that we would lead the 
way to world peace and security. We have spent millions for their rehabilitation 
in the hope that in case of another war they would be on our side. But they are 
not bound to be on our side. They will take the side that seems to offer them 
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the best security. We can lose them one by one. Right now they are fearful 
that we may involve them in another war, which they don’t want. Regional 
defense organizations, essential though they are at the moment, seem to me, and 
are actually, threats to the existence of the U. N. Both for our own security 
and for our allies, we should now take the leadership toward strengthening 
the U. N. Our position may get worse, but never better. 


The CHarrman. Mr. G. W. Greene of Salisbury, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF G. W. GREENE, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, CATAWBA COLLEGE, SALIS- 
BURY, N. C. 


Mr. Greene. Senator Wiley, members of your staff, Mayor Frazier, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am G. W. Greene, a retired naval officer. At 
present I am head of the Department of Social and Political Science 
at Catawba College at Salisbury, N. C. 


U. N. NEEDS REVIEW 


[ am undertaking to summarize my statement. The first thing 
I think that we need to remember is that the United Nations is a 
manmade organization and, as such, if it needs to be corrected in any 
way, it will be necessary for human beings to take the initiative and 
do it. 

Next year will mark the 10th anniversary of the United Nations, 
and any manmade organization after a period of 10 years cert: inly 
needs review. 

When the review comes it may well be that we will find that it needs 
some revision. Asa matter of fact, I consider the Constitution of the 
United States the greatest human document that was ever penned, 
and yet you all remember that within a very short time after its 
adoption it was found necessary to amend it. 

I think that it is quite probable that we will find that we need to 
revise the chart, particularly since, in one of its principal aspects, as 
stated in the preamble, which is to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, it does not seem to have been as successful as we 
had hoped that it would be. 

The suggestion that a hydrogen bomb will jump up of its own 
accord and will vaporize me, does not give me great concern. What 
human beings, what men, may do with ‘the hydrogen bomb does seem 
to me to be something that we need to be concerned about. 


THE PROBLEM IS SPIRITUAL 


In other words, it seems to me that it is the spirit of man that is 
the crucial point, and as many of our leaders in all ranks of life have 
indicated, the problem is a spiritual one, a matter of human relations 
in the field of the human spirit. 

That being the case, it seems to me that in any attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory way of revision, it will be necessary to apply some 
of the valid principles of human relations which have been discovered 
and have been proved to be reasonably successful, and I would like 
to mention very hurriedly just a few of these. 
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NEED FOR NEGOTIATION WITHIN FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


First of all, it seems to me that in the review and revision confer- 
ence, if it is decided that it should become a revision conference, that 
we should go into the negotiation on the basis of negotiation instead 
of starting out with a set of ideas on one side and a set of ideas on the 
other side, which need to be reconciled. 

The second thing, it seems to me, that we need to recognize that what 
people desire and what they are willing to go along with is something 
which is already in their frame of reference. 

I think we need also to recognize that anything as important as this 
needs to be tackled on the basis of executed agreements, rather than 
simply executory agreements, agreements which, as they are adopted, 
will seem logically to lead to the next step. 

I hope that the United States will take the lead in a revision confer- 
ence along these lines, and in line with the statement made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower just a day or two ago, we will exercise our leadership, 
which he defined as the art-of getting other people to do what you want 
done because they want to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Greene follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Pror. G. W. GREENE, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, CATAWBA COLLEGE, SALISBURY, N. C. 


In World War I, I was an artilleryman in the United States Army. I served 
in the AEF as an artillery officer and also as a balloon observer. In World War 
II, I was in Naval Intelligence. I served in the Philippine Islands until captured 
by the Japanese. For nearly 1,000 days I was a prisoner of war. After rescue 
by the Rangers at Cabanatuan I was returned to this country for many months 
hospitalization, after which I was retired, for physical disability, with the 
permanent rank of commander. 

During the period between the wars I was a teacher and a businessman, 
with interests in the Far East and the United States. 

Since retirement from the Navy in 1946 I have been teaching at Catawba 
College, Salisbury, N. C., and I am now head of the Department of Social and 
Political Science. In 1947 I became director of the World Government Institute 
of Catawba College. This department of the college seeks to apply the customary 
objective methods to a study of the proposition: that people everywhere can 
function best in an orderly community, that order in community is the product 
of law, that the world needs such law and order and that peace and prosperity 
would be best served by the effective outlawing of war so that all men could 
devote their time and energies to their respective callings rather than wasting 
their efforts, as many now do, in seeking to compel others to conform to their 
ways. 

I appear before you today to testify personally and not as a representative of 
any of the numerous organizations to which I belong. 

It is my considered opinion that the United Nations is the best hope that we 
have for the settlement of the crucial problems which confront us in the world 
today. At the same time we must recognize that the United Nations is a 
man-made organization and therefore not completely perfect. It needs something 
more than it now has and since it is man-made it will be improved only by man’s 
efforts. We, the people of the United States, should seek to improve it, and 
consequently need to take the lead in all efforts to that end. This must be done 
with great care and in accordance with sound principles. 

The lag between the world’s political thinking and institutions on the one 
hand, and the means at our disposal for mass destruction on the other must be 
eliminated. The gap must be closed. The suggestion that a hydrogen bomb may 
jump up and vaporize me gives me no concern. On the other hand, the thought 
of what man may do with the bomb does give me great concern. As so many 
have stated, the problem is a spiritual one. It is a matter of human relations. 

In this field of human relation, I should like to suggest some principles that are 
accepted as valid. 
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(1) Men can and will work best toward the attainment of goals that are clear 
and are recognized as attainable. When this is done the next step appears to 
them to be logical and fits into their established mental frame of reference. 

(2) Goals which are within this frame of reference, or in the mores, or in 
the living law, depending upon which of the terms—psychological, sociological, or 
political—you wish to use, are readily apprehended by people everywhere and 
seem to them to be right. 

(3) People like to have and ordinarily build for themselves institutions which 
provide for an orderly life. People are willing, however, to put up with disor- 
derly conditions where their emphasis is placed upon some factor to the extent 
that it seems to them to become all-important or nearly so. 

(4) People sometimes, particularly in totalitarian regimes, are often not free 
to express their views, but there is always present in such cases an undercurrent 
which threatens to arise and is a source of constant worry to the dictators. In 
the struggle for the minds of men, the people who are in the above-mentioned 
undercurrent are our allies in our attempts to eliminate the evils of totalitarian- 
ism from the world. 

(5) Probably the greatest hindrance to the promotion of freedom and peace 
among men is the psychosis which holds that war is the best, and perhaps only, 
way in which problems arising between nations can be settled; and that the 
threat of war must always remain one of the tools to be used in diplomacy. 

(6) The use of physical force is justified whenever its use results in a decrease 
in the sum total of force which comes into play. The United Nations needs to 
have the right to, and the power to use, physical force for the ends mentioned. 

Specifically then, the Charter of the United Nations needs to be reviewed, and 
it seems to me that such review will show clearly that it needs revision. The 
revision will have to be worked out in detail by the properly constituted author- 
ities in accordance with the orderly procedures of nations, which, in our case, 
means by constitutional methods. 

In the charter revision, the points mentioned above need to be kept in mind, 
and then “Surely it is not beyond the wit of man to make it possible to satisfy 
such wants and to put to rout the vast impersonal forces which seem imperiously 
to demand that humanity be bent and broken merely to produce the engines for 
its own destruction.” (Secretary of State Dulles). 

In a way that is “foolproof” (ex-President Truman) and will preserve and in 
fact enhance our freedom, we should lead in the effort to make the world an 
orderly one by revising the United Nations Charter. Concretely and in the 
order of the suggestions given above, let me amplify: 

(1) As a part of charter revision, let us work out the whole program of mak- 
ing the United Nations into the kind of an organization that it was intended 
to be, viz, “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war” (preamble). 
Let us do it in agreements that step by step are “executed” rather than “execu- 
tory,” and so step by step commend themselves to the minds of men. 

(2) Surely it is in the frame of reference of men throughout the world that 
an orderly community is better than a disorderly one and where, for selfish or 
any other reasons, men try to argue otherwise, they must sound unconvincing 
even to their own people. 

(3) The emphasis upon the use of physical force or even the threat of such 
use should be changed by an enforceable prohibition upon the maintenance of 
the means of mass destruction. Then the institutions for peace and justice can 
come. 

(4) Recent events show clearly a considerable tide of dissatisfaction with dic- 
tatorships, which needs to be encouraged by strengthening the United Nations to 
make it adequate to do its job properly. 

(5) The solution of all international problems will become progressively 
easier as the physical violence psychosis is removed from the minds of men. 

(6) No manmade institution is perfect, and problems will remain to vex us. 
Even the minimum of available force needed for internal police work might be 
used against others unless the United Nations has enough available power to 
prevent such a use of force for violence against peaceable people. This power 
applied to reduce the totality of force used one against another is completely 
justified. It must be carefully guarded to prevent it from becoming tyrannical, 
but with a will and an intelligent approach it can be done, I believe. 

In 1776 we stated our belief that our Creator meant us to be free and so made 
us. Frequently our freedom of choice is restricted to the lesser of two or more 
evils. For example, shall we bomb or be bombed? We want neither. We are 
not warmongers, but neither are we going to sit supinely by and allow others 
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to work their will upon us. Shall we divert a large part of our life and treasure 
into destructive efforts which are useful only in that they prevent worse things 
happening to us? We will do it willingly if that is the only choice we have, but 
I am convinced that we do have another choice. I say we should refuse to allow 
circumstances to take away our freedom of choice, and should use ur God-given 
powers of rational thinking to preserve those freedoms and seek constantly to 
mold our world so that those freedoms may indeed be increased. 

In the United Nations we have an organization which, however imperfect it 
now is, can and should be used and improved so that it can and will serve the 
needs of the succeeding generations of mankind. 

Once the use of violence has been brought under control, and war has been 
effectively eliminated as an instrument for use in foreign relations, then and 
only then will the voluntary agencies of the United Nations be able to function 
as intended. It is my profound conviction that they should remain voluntary 
and cooperative in nature. I see no need for, and as a citizen would oppose, any 
of the grandiose schemes that have been suggested for a vast supergovernment 
on a worldwide basis. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harry B. Caldwell, of Greensboro, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY B. CALDWELL, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE 


Mrs. Catpwetu. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Harry B. Caldwell speaking 
for the North Carolina State Grange. 

My husband is the master of the North Carolina State Grange, 
and found it impossible to be here this afternoon, and for that reason 
I am speaking for our organization. 

We have around 200 local granges in North Carolina. They meet 
twice a month and discuss many of the major questions affecting 
agriculture. 


GRANGE’S INTEREST IN WORLD AFFAIRS AND U. N. 


They are tremendously interested in world affairs. Our grange 
members are interested in freedom for themselves and others, eco- 
nomic security, and peace. 

It is our belief that these four objectives are so linked together that 
we must move forward on all fronts to really be successful on any. 

For these and other reasons we favor collective action to preserve 
peace, expand markets and trade, and to enlarge the economic op- 
portunities for people in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Grange members have maintained a keen interest in world affairs 
and have reasserted on several occasions their belief in the basic 
objectives of the United Nations. 

We recognize that it is not perfect, and desire to see it strengthened 
in the light of experience. 

Our members declared in a resolution adopted by delegates at the 
State Grange Convention that the United States, by virtue of its pres- 
ent position of power and influence in the world, has a magnificent 
opportunity to lead the world toward peace; while we stand at the 
apex of power and influence it is our responsibility to strengthen the 
United Nations and make it the kind of world agency that will guar- 
antee peace and security for all. 

They also suggested that our Government should take the initiative 
in seeking changes in the United Nations Charter so as to give it 
strength commensurate with its task. 

The development of nuclear weapons makes it even more impersa 
tive that we move forward in our efforts to preserve peace. 
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SOME MODIFICATION IN VETO FAVORED 


While our members are not experts in the field of international 
diplomacy, it is their view that the veto, as now used, has hamstrung 
the operations of the United Nations on many occasions. 

They, therefore, favor some modification in this provision of the 
charter, and recommend that the absolute veto be limited to those 
actions which clearly relate to the internal affairs and sovereignty of 
nations; and that there be no veto on = h matters as admissions to 
membership and the enforcement of U. N. agreements when the facts 
have been determined and passed upon e the International Court of 
Justice. 


CHARTER NEEDS CLARIFICATION RE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


We understand the present charter provisions may create some un- 
necessary internal conflicts on questions which have little or no rela- 
tion to world peace. 

If this condition exists, then it is our view that the charter should 
be clarified so that no interference with the internal affairs of nations 
will result. 

We specifically recommend that the authority of the United Nations 
be limited to those matters related to world peace and security. 


LIMITED WORLD GOVERNMENT MAY BE PRACTICAL APPROACH 


Grange members in North Carolina also believe that some form of 
limited world government may be the most practical approach to the 
problems. With this thought in mind, one of our resolutions recom- 
mends that a study be made to determine the advisability of moving 
in this direction. 

Our resolution called for the establishment of a world judiciary 
system to deal with individuals in matters pertaining to international 
peace, with due regard to the sovereignty of ntaions, and for the estab- 
lishment of a world police force and a program to limit armaments, 
subject to international inspection. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Of course, we are very much interested in the specialized agencies, 
particularly the FAO, and we would recommend that the funds be 
allotted directly to FAO as a means of better serving our people. 

North Carolina farmers realize that international programs are 
usually aaa Even so, it is our opinion spent wisely to help 
establish economic security among the peoples of the world will be 
a deterrent to the spread of communism, and reduce the possibility 
of war. If this should be the result, then funds used in this way will 
be an investment in the cause of freedom and peace and will be less 
costly than some of our objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to thank you and your staff for coming to 
Greensboro. We feel this is a real opportunity for the farm families 
of North Carolina to express to you our desire for peace, and some- 
how we feel that it is the desire of the farm people of the world for 
freedom and peace. 
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The Carman. As one granger to another, take my regards to 
your husband. 

Now, let me ask you one question: If Russia would not accept any 
amendments to the charter, what would be your attitude then? 

Mrs. Catpweti. Well, that is one of the baffling problems I am 
sure that your committee is confronted with, and certainly we do not 
know the answer. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a wise woman. Thank you very much. 

[Laughter and applause. ] 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. CaldWell follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Harry B. CALDWELL, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
NorTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGI 


My name is Mrs. Harry B. Caldwell. I am director of public relations and 
a member of the executive committee of the North Carolina State Grange. Our 
office is here in Greensboro. We want to join other local representatives in 
welcoming the members of this fine committee to North Carolina. Mr. Harry B. 
Caldwell, master of the State grange, was unable to attend this hearing so that 
I am appearing as the official representative of the organization here today. 

It is my understanding that the Charter of the United Nations Organization 
may be reviewed in 1955 and that your committee is trying to ascertain the 
views of individuals and organizations about the U. N. prior to that time. This 
statement reflects the attitudes of North Carolina Grange members as expressed 
in resolutions adopted by delegates at our annual State convention during the 
past few years. 

The grange is a general farm organization composed of men, women, and 
young people. We have 200 local grange units and they are well distributed 
over the State. Most of our local units meet semimonthly. Members discuss 
issues and formulate their policies at these community meetings and then send 
the master of the grange and his wife or her husband to represent them at the 
annual meeting of the State organization. 

The members of our organization have a special interest in world affairs. Our 
two major crops, cotton and tobacco, are great export crops. Anything which 
interferes with world trade affects the income of North Carolina farmers. Con- 
sequently we have an economic interest in the work of the U. N. organization. 
Grange members are also interested in freedom for themselves and others; 
economic security ; and peace. 

It is our belief that these four objectives are so linked together that we must 
move forward on all fronts to be really successful on any. For these and other 
reasons, we favor collective action to preserve peace; expand markets and 
trade; and to enlarge the economic opportunities for people in the under- 
developed areas of the world. Action of this kind will aid the cause of freedom 
and be an important factor in defeating those evil forces which use hunger 
and poverty as weapons in their campaign to control the world. 

The North Carolina State Grange set up a special committee in 1948 to study 
the problem. Grange members have maintained a keen interest in world affairs 
and have reasserted on several occasions their belief in the basic objectives 
of the U.N. We recognize that it is not perfect and desire to see it strengthened 
in the light of experience. Our members declared in a resolution adopted by 
delegates at a State grange convention that “the United States, by virtue of its 
present position of power and influence in the world, has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to lead the world toward peace, and should act vigorously now. While 
we stand at the apex of power and influence it is our responsibility to 
strengthen the U. N. and make it the kind of world agency that will guarantee 
peace and security for all.” They also suggested that our Government should 
take the initiative in seeking changes in the U. N. Charter “so as to give it 
strength commensurate with its task.” The development of nuclear weapons 
makes it even more imperative that we move forward in our efforts to preserve 
peace. 

While our members are not experts in the field of international diplomacy, 
it is their view that the veto as now used has hamstrung the operation of the 
U. N. on many occasions. They, therefore, favor some modification in this 
provision of the charter and recommend— 
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1. That the absolute veto be limited to those actions which clearly relate 
to the internal affairs and sovereignty of nations; and 

2. That there be no veto on such matters as admissions to membership 

and the enforcement of U. N. agreements when the facts have been de- 
termined and passed upon by the International Court of Justice. 

We understand that present charter provisions may create some unnecessary 
internal conflicts on questions which have little or no relation to world peace. 
If this condition exists, then it is our view that the charter should be clarified 
so that no interference with the internal affairs of nations will result. We 
specifically recommend that the authority of the U. N. be limited to those matters 
related to world peace and security. 

Grange members in this State also believe that some form of limited world 
government may be the most practical approach to the problems. With this 
thought in mind one of our resolutions recommends that a study be made to 
determine the advisability of moving in this direction. Any action of this kind 
would require representation on some weighted basis, such as productive powers, 
rather than on the basis of 1 member 1 vote. You will recognize from this 
statement that our members are exploring many aspects of the problem. This 
particular resolution also called for— 

1. The establishment of a world judiciary system to deal with individuals 
in matters pertaining to international peace, with due regards to the sov- 
ereignty of nations, and 

2. The establishment of a world police force and a program to limit arma- 
ments subject to international inspection. 

We have confined the statement thus far to the U. N. We want you to know, 
however, that our organization is a strong supporter of the FAO and other 
special agencies. The FAO has a tremendous job to do in many underdeveloped 
areas of the world since the economies of many of these nations rests largely 
upon agriculture. We note with some concern the tendency of our Government 
to make lump-sum appropriations to U. N. for redistribution to these special 
agencies. It occurs to us that the long time best interest of these programs, 
the U. N. and such special agencies, as FAO, may be better served if Congress 
appropriates the funds needed by each agency directly to them. We want to see 
these programs expanded just as rapidly as sound operating arrangements can 
be established in the problem areas of the world. 

Grange members in this State commend the administration for current efforts 
to expand world markets. We favor legislation which will give the Secretary of 
Agriculture direct jurisdiction over the agricultural attachés. We approve the 
Trade Agreements Act and adjustments in tariff rates consistent with the 
veneral welfare and advocate action which will simplify customs procedures. 
We suggest that our Government explore with other governments the possibility 
of a world food reserve into which surplus supplies can be placed and from 
which they can be withdrawn with the aid of some international financed 
agency, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
We also believe that a two-price system, if safeguarded to prevent dumping and 
an international price war, may be helpful in expanding world markets for some 
agricultural commodities. 

North Carolina farmers realize that international programs are usually ex- 
pensive. Even so it is our opinion that money spent wisely to help establish 
economic security among the peoples of the world will be a deterrent to the 
spread of communism and reduce the possibility of war. If this should be the 
result, then funds used in this way will be an investment in the cause of free- 
dom and peace and be less costly than some of the alternatives. 

We want to thank you again for coming to Greensboro and for this opportunity 
to express the views of Grange members on these vital issues. 


The CHarrMan. I am asked to make this announcement: The build- 
ing superintendent has asked me to advise you that smoking is strictly 
prohibited in any part of this building. I trust we will all conform 
to that request. 

Mr. John J. Barnhardt. Carry on, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. BARNHARDT, MEMBER, FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Barnuarpr. Senator Wiley, members of the panel, ladies and 
gentlemen, I represent the American Legion by authority of the na- 
tional commander. 

I am a member of the standing foreign relations commission, I 
am a member of the special subcommittee of the commission to study 
the United Nations Charter and proposed revisions, and I am chair- 
man of the North Carolina Department foreign relations committee, 
and I am here by special invitation from the Gates City Post, No. 282, 
of the American Legion. 


SHORTCOMINGS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF U. N. 


The United Nations, endeavoring to operate its program and exer- 
cise the jurisdiction of its charter, remains hampered and retarded in 
its efforts in the face of mounting world tension. 

It is evident that there is no intention on the part of Soviet Russia 
to join in any collective action for the elimination of world tension 
and the peaceful settlement of world problems. This fact is substan- 
tiated by Russia’s indiscriminate use of the veto. 

The fact remains that the United Nations has been successful in 
many negotiations. The value of the United Nations as a world forum, 
giving opportunities for discussion and statements of policy of its 
members. is inestimable. 

The United Nations as an association of sovereign nations, by its 
nature and the implications of its charter, represents the hope of the 
free world that it will, in due time, be the instrument for the creation 
and preservation of world peace. 


CHARTER REVIEW 


The Charter of the United Nations provides for a review on or af- 
ter 1955. With this review in mind, the American Legion has a special 
subcommittee of its foreign relations commission to study possible 
changes in the United Nations Charter, for the purpose of Siegine 
the American Legion abreast of all proposed changes, by whatever 
government, so that its policy will be kept on a cur rent basis. 

The fact that no action can take place before 1955, and the further 
fact that the deliberations by the member nations involved, in a re- 
view or attempted revision, will likely be a procedure of long duration, 
the American Legion feels bound to a continuing study. 


CHANGES FAVORED BY AMERICAN LEGION 


The American Legion favors the strengthening of the United N 
tions by limitations “of the use of the veto in matters of aggression 
international control of scientific weapons, and the establishment " 
an effective United Nations armed force. 

The American Legion favors a change in the United Nations Char- 
ter that will restrict it to the basic purpose for which it was founded— 
to maintain peace throughout the world. 
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The American Legion is opposed to the participation of the United 
States in any form of world government or federation. 


QUESTION OF UNITED STATES WITHDRAWAL FROM UNITED NATIONS 


The Cuarrman. There have been some suggestions made to us that 
the United States should withdraw from the oo Nations. What 
do you believe would become of the United Nations in that event? 
How do you feel about the suggestion ? 

Mr. Barnuarpr. Well, sir, we are not in favor of the breaking up of 
the United Nations. We feel that as feeble as it is, it is the world’s 
best hope, and it is our challenge today to strengthen it, and what we 
hope to see as a result of the 1 [955 or later review is a more effective 
United Nations Charter. 

The Cuatrman. The mayor would like to ask you a question. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A STRENGTHENED UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD 
FEDERATION 


Mayor Frazier. How would you distinguish between a strength- 
ened United Nations and a world federation ? 

Mr. Barnuarpr. Well, I do not think there is any comparison, to 
start with. The world federation is a government and the United 
Nations is an organization for the preservation of peace and not to 
administer the functions of a government. 

Mayor Frazrer. And how would you enforce the rules of that 
strengthened United Nations? 

Mr. Barnuarpr. Just as we _ ave suggested here, that some imple- 
mentation be given to article 43 that will enable us to provide an 
armed force that would be able to enforce the mandates of the United 
Nations. 

Mayor Frazier. How would that armed force be supervised, by 
what local or by what central organization ? 

Mr. Barnuarpr. You have your setup in the United Nations Char- 
ter as is, and I understand that there are technicalities which have pre- 
vented the implementation of the provisions and I am not adequate to 
overcome those when wiser men than I have tried it and failed, but I 
think it is something that we must find a way to achieve. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Harold Walters. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HAROLD WALTERS, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Watrers. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am Mrs. Harold Walters of Chapel Hill, president of the 
League of Women Voters of North Carolina. 

Our organization in North Carolina consists of about 1,500 members 
located in 12 communities—I am going to shorten my testimony this 
afternoon so that more people will be able to speak. 

It is with great satisfaction that we heard that this committee was 
planning to get a live expression of opinion from groups outside of 
Washington. This seems to use a highly desirable manner of ascer- 
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taining the thinking and wishes of the people of the United States. 
We hope that the results will justify the desirability of such proce- 
dure. 


SUPPORT FOR UNITED NATIONS 


The League of Women Voters—national, State, and local—has given 
wholehearted support to the United Nations since it was established at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1950. We have continuously studied 
the developments of the organization. We have watched it grow, have 
analyzed its successes and failures. These pamphlets that we have 
published and which are attached to this testimony bear witness of 
our deep concern. 

In the State of North Carolina, the League of Women Voters has 
enthusiastically supported the U nited Nations. We have sponsored 
U. N. Day celebrations in cooperation with other organizations. We 
have distributed pamphlets and information to our ‘schools ; we have 
furnished or obtained speakers on the United Nations. We have pro- 
moted the use of film strips; we have put on radio and television pro- 
grams and set up information booths to bring knowledge and under- 
standing of the United Nations to the citizens of North Carolina. 

After detailed study, our membership has supported the technical- 
assistance program and recommended its expansion because we felt it 
was not only useful but one of the best ways of bringing about inter- 
national goodwill. We have several times urged Congress not to cut 
our appropriations to the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


NO RECOMMENDATIONS NOW 


It is the practice of the League of Women Voters to make a thorough 
study of a proposition before arriving at a group decision as to its 
merits. At this very time, in connection with your hearings, leagues 
throughout North Carolina are holding meetings to stimulate citizen 
thinking on the subject of charter review with the idea of building a 
climate of interest in the charter and an understanding of its functions. 
Some of the questions now being studied relate to the veto, univer- 
sality of membership, domestic jurisdiction and national sovereignty, 
the powers of the Security Council and the General Assembly, dis- 
armament, and increased use of the International Court. The League 
of Women Voters is not now prepared to recommend specific changes 
in the U. N. Charter. We can assure you, however, that any discus- 
sion of proposed changes will be carr ied to our membership and to the 
communities in which we live. 

In urging continued and maximum use of the United Nations we 
would like to stress the philosophy of the late Senator Vandenberg— 
namely, that these issues so vital to us all, be placed over and above 
partisan politics. It is our conviction that, in spite of its short- 
comings, the United Nations remains still the only forum of debate 
on a global scale and the one place where negotiations in international 
politics can be conducted before the eyes of the entire world. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Miriam L. Levering, Ararat, Va. 


42435—54—pt. 4-7 
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STATEMENT OF MIRIAM L. LEVERING, ARARAT, VA., COUNCIL 
OF CHURCH WOMEN 


Mrs. Levertne. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wiley, and Mayor Frazier 
and members of the committee, I speak this afternoon for the Council 
of Church Women of Ararat, Va., where I live, and help to raise 
apples, children, flowers, kittens, and so forth. 


U. N. SECURITY SYSTEM IS UNWORKABLE 


Now, it seems to me that the fundamental problem that faces us is 
the fact that the present United Nations is unable to protect us from 
hydrogen war in this atomic age. 

The United Nations security system is unworkable because once a 
nation is attacked it depends on other nations coming to their aid, and 
a nation in a hydrogen age is unwilling to come to that aid for fear 
that hydrogen bombs will come down upon them. So that the present. 
security system of the United Nations impresses me as being unwork- 
able and immoral. 

Now, at present our security is hinging primarily on the hope that 
Russia will not use hydrogen and cobalt bombs and, as all of us can 
see, that is a very thin thread for the security of everything that we 
hold dear to hinge upon. 


A SYSTEM OF ARMAMENT CONTROL 


I think it is recognized by a great many of us here today that real 
security requires the elimination of aggressive armament from all na- 
tions under enforceable law. Now here I want to raise a few questions. 

Does this mean that the United Nations should have power to make 
law? I believe that the answer is, Not necessarily. That would likely 
seem dangerously vague to most people. 

The law, perhaps, should be the disarmament agreement itself, 
spelled out simultaneously by the review conference. How should 
this agreement be enforced? You see, in that way you have some- 
thing absolutely specific to enforce, not something that was vague, 
which you would be afraid to write into a document. 

How should this agreement be enforced? Probably as suggested 
by Secretary Dulles; it should be enforced by a special organ of the 
United Nations controlling an international civilian inspection and 
police force, and an international armed force. 

Now, the next question is then, What protection should be pro- 
vided against abuse by the police or the control organ? I believe 
these bodies should be checked by expanded world courts operating 
under carefully prepared bills of rights, because all of us would want 
to protect our sovereignty and protect our rights and freedoms against 
abuse. 

The money saved from a system of control of armaments could be 
used then to help the nations of the world to whom communism is 
now appealing. Well, if this analysis is true, the question then is— 
it is complicated, as it seems to be, and is difficult, and the problem 
of the Russians—Do we give up or do we try? 

Now, if we give up, we have given the Russians the victory. We 
have let them dictate our foreign policy. In effect, we have aban- 
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doned our own sovereignty to the Russians and said, “Our fear of 
you has prevented us from even making an effort.” 

I think then that the rest of the world might well conclude that 
we are nothing more than one more military power in the world, 
who is more interested in our own bombs than in their babies, and 
that we would accentuate a trend which has already set in, a trend 
away from appearing to the eyes of the world as a peace-loving 
power. 

Now, if we try these are the steps we should follow, I believe: 
We should call the review conference, we should try to obtain unity 
of the free world at the conference behind proposals, and then we 
should beam the message of the conference behind the Iron Curtain 
not once, not twice, not a hundred times, not a thousand times, and 
we should disturb the Russians and the rest of the world with a pro- 
posal for peace. 

I believe, in fact, that this is the time for faith and, as I conclude, 
I want to give a story to you with which you are familiar, from the 
Bible. 

You will remember when the children of Israel sent the spys out 
in the promised land, the spys came back and reported, “Oh, there 
were giants in the earth, and we were as grasshoppers,” and so they 
wandered for 40 more years in the wilderness because they had a 
grasshopper complex. 

I want to tell you that it is my opinion that history and humanity 
owe their debts to the men who saw the giants, who met the giants, but 
who kept their eyes on the promised land. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. [Applause.] 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Levering follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MRs. MrirRIAM L, LEVERING 


My name is Miriam Levering. I live at Ararat, Va., where I help to raise apples, 
children, flowers, and kittens. In addition, I try to raise my voice for the United 
Nations and the peace of the world. I speak on behalf of the Ararat, Va., Council 
of Church Women. You will quickly see that we speak, not out of scholarship, 
but out of concern. The United Nations is seldom out of our prayers. We dis- 
cuss its work several times a year. We believe that next to the churches, it is 
the world’s best hope of peace. 

May we sincerely thank this committee for the thought being given to the 
review of the United Nations Charter in 1955. This impresses us as constructive 
peace making; a vital part of a program for world peace. “Unto whom much is 
given, much is required,” is plain Scripture teaching. We feel that it is required 
of America to work for a stronger United Nations for three reasons: 

First, the present United Nations, proud as we are of its accomplishments, is 
not now able to prevent hydrogen, radioactive war. Its collective security system 
depends upon coming to the aid of an attacked nation. In a hydrogen war, 
who would be there to rescue? The present United Nations collective security 
system still contemplates war as a normal method. This is unworkable because 
a nation will not go to the aid of a victim of aggression if it fears a hydrogen 
rain on its own cities. It is immoral because it blots out the creatures God has 
made in His own image. What could this be but a desperate last resort, not a 
realistic system of collective security. Our chief reliance now against hydrogen 
war is the hope that Russia will be too much afraid of our retaliation to strike, 
The commonsense of the men in the Kremlin is too slim a reed on which to hang 
the fate of everything we hold dear. The United States must work steadily for 
a security system which begins before the aggressor has struck. It must pre- 
vent his being armed with these deadly weapons. It requires inspection and 
enforcement by the United Nations, automatically and on individuals. He must 
be arrested and tried in world courts, safeguarded by a bill of rights written 
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into the charter to prevent abuse. Alexander Hamilton was never more right 
than he is in the hydrogen age when he said that enforcing against states was 
“the maddest scheme ever devised by the mind of man” (Federalist Papers, 
1788). 

The time is come to strike at war itself, under any name or any auspices. We 
must leave no stone unturned to make the United Nations an adequate instrument 
to eliminate war itself. Nothing else makes sense to the practical mind or the 
Christian conscience. 

Second, the present United Nations, despite its indispensable humanitarian 
work, does not have resources to prevent Communist subversive of the world’s 
poorer peoples. Its agencies live from hand to mouth. Its program is limping, 
not marching. UNICEF, FAO, WHO, etc., must have money and on a sufficiently 
long-time basis for adequate planning ahead. 

Third, the United States must regain its reputation as a humanitarian Nation. 
Once judged by our self-sacrificing missionaries and teachers throughout the 
world, we are now regarded with fear as the rich and bomb-happy Yankee. 
President Eisenhower said we would give further help in Indochina when we are 
invited. We will be invited when they trust us. We will be trusted when we 
raise the standard of peace, freedom, and human welfare; when we again 
stress technical assistance, foreign student exchange, UNICEF, ete. Out over 
the deadly hydrogen mushroom must be seen another cloud, even the size 
of a man’s hand: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Gentlemen of the committee, it is the conviction of our organization that if 
our country leads a move toward a United Nations such as I have pictured, you 
will have raised a standard, seized the initiative from the Communists, embar- 
rassed them with their own people, educated the American people in the facts 
of life of the atomic age, and moved us forward in the struggle for world order. 
There are risks, of course: the risk of Russian withdrawal. Be careful not to 
push them out. The risk of American extremist isolationist sentiment might 
hurt U. N. appropriations. They are noisy, but as the polls show, small. I don’t 
believe a review conference could hurt the charter because it takes a two-thirds 
vote of the U. N. members plus a unanimous vote of the Big 5 to change the 
charter for better or worse. But remember that our greatest successes in these 
postwar years have been calculated risks. This is another one. But I believe it 
must be taken because it is far more dangerous to leave the world in lawless 
condition where any nation either accidentally, or with misguided or criminal 
intent can rain atomic death on his neighbors at his own will and whim. Isn’t it 
unrealistic to think that someone, sometime will not do it? 

Is it not a danger that if the United Nations does not move forward it will 
be pushed backward? 

We favor the following changes in the charter: 

1. Abolition of the veto on the admission of new members. 

2. Abolition of the veto on recommendations for peaceful settlements of dis- 
putes, and eliminating the veto on matters which are really procedural. 

8. Changes to make possible an effective system of disarmament of all nations 
with inspection and enforcement upon individual violators by courts, United 
Nations courts. An International Equity Tribunal with power to advise in 
nonlegal disputes would be valuable. 

Some of the requirements of an effective system of disarmament such as en- 
forcement on individuals and satisfactory controls would be impossible without 
charter revision. It would also be needed for changes in the International Court 
of Justice and the International Equity Tribunal. It might also apply to de- 
pendable revenue and an international armed force. The general disarmament 
agreement and provision for the international civilian inspection and police 
force might also need to be written into the charter or as additions to it. The 
functions of the Disarmament Commission in administering the agreement might 
need to be spelled out in the charter. Probably no new system of representation 
in the U. N. Assembly would be required. 

Whether you are for or against charter review for the purpose of making a 
United Nations capable of preventing preparation for aggression depends largely 
on attitude. When the Israelites sent out the spies into the Promised Land, they 
reported back that there were giants in the earth and “we were as grasshoppers.” 
If you are afraid of the giants, if you have a “grasshopper complex” you will 
likely oppose this step. If you see beyond the difficulties to the Promised Land, 
you are likely to favor it. History owes its debts to those who threaded their 
way through the difficulties with their eyes on the Promised Land. 
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Apropos of the last statement, I might quote also from the Scrip- 
tures that faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things unseen. 

We who have faith may see this world peaceful if we just keep our 
heads away from the fears and the doubts and keep our feet on the 
ground in the field of commonsense. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. McNeill Smith. Carry on. 


STATEMENT OF McNEILL SMITH, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Smrrnu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and Mr. Mayor, my name 
is McNeill Smith; I live in Greensboro, and I am a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve, a lawyer and a lay leader of the Greens- 
boro Methodist Church. 

I appear here as an individual and, I believe, my opinions are con- 
sistent with the expressed opinions of the Methodist Church. 

We have just lost our beloved Senator Clyde Hoey; he was very 
much interested, as you pointed out this morning, in this hearing, and 
wanted you to come to North Carolina and to record the views of 
the people in this section of America in regard to the United Nations. 


REMARKS OF THE LATE SENATOR HOEY ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


It is only fitting that the following remarks of Senator Hoey him- 
self on the subject should be a part of your record. On the floor of 
the Senate January 17, 1950, Senator Hoey offered a petition from 152 
leading North Carolinians urging the United Nations be developed 
into a world federation open to all nations with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace, and prevent aggression through 
the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law. 

Senator Hoey said then: 

Several resolutions have been submitted in the Senate looking toward amend- 
ing the United Nations and to implementing that organization with sufficient 
power and authority to make it effective in the field of foreign relations. 

I have joined as a sponsor for some of these resolutions; I think they are 
all good. However, after careful consideration of the resolutions submitted, I 
believe that this particular resolution would be most effective and I should like 
to see our Foreign Relations Committee take favorable action on it. 

I offer, sir, Senator Hoey’s remarks and the petition to which he 
referred, and call your committee’s attention to the fact that the list 
of signers is as distinguished a one as we could have assembled in 
North Carolina for any proposition. They are the leaders of our 
State in every walk of life in that petition; every Federal judge in 
North Carolina, a majority of our Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
every member of the Governor’s Council of State, the heads of the 
colleges and universities of our State, our most prominent industrial- 
ists, ministers, farm, labor and civic leaders. I do not believe a more 
representative or effective group of similar size could have been found 
in North Carolina. 

Other witnesses today have talked about various phases of United 
Nations Charter revision. I would like to offer certain suggestions 
relating to disarmament. 
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DIsARMAMENT 


There is nothing specific in the present charter on disarmament. 
Article 11 refers to General Assembly recommendations with regard 
to the “principles governing disarmament and the regulations of 
armaments.” Article 47 calls for a Military Staff Committee to ad- 
vise the Security Council on “the regulation of armaments, and pos- 
sible disarmaments.” In 9 years the Security Council has made no 
progress in formulating plans “for a system for the regulation of 
armaments” pursuant to article 26. 

Some persons have advocated that the charter be revised so as to 
vest in the General Assembly or some other agency of the United 
Nations a broad legislative power to regulate and control armaments. 
I do not believe such a broad grant of power is wise, necessary, or 
politically possible. Not only our people but the people of other 
nations will want to see spelled out in detail in the charter itself the 
specific, basic world laws relating to the manufacture, possession, and 
use of weapons of all kinds. 

Since there is nothing like this in the charter now, I’m not talking 
about giving up or changing what we have but rather about creating 
and adding what we need but do not now have. 

These additions should cover three main subjects: (1) The basic 
law for the reduction and limitation of national armaments; (2) the 
personnel to enforce those laws; (3) some device or agency for con- 
trolling those personnel engaged in that enforcement Job. 

First, the charter itself, as revised or added to, should spell out the 
terms for the reduction and limitation of national arms. 

We have attended to this in treaties before that, but obviously this 
will prohibit some and establish limitations on others, and the thing 
rannot be accomplished overnight, so the charter itself ought to 
spell out the stages through which reductions should take place. 

(2) From the outset, however, the United Nations must have 
special personnel to enforce this schedule. The charter itself should 
provide for both a civilian type inspection force and an international 
armed force, their size, composition and method of selection and op- 
eration. 

These additions to the charter which I have gone into somewhat 
further in detail in the statement would provide a workable system 
to prevent the ponpeenee for aggression operating without a veto 
and with safeguards for our personal liberties, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very, very much, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Smith follows :) 


STATEMENT OF McNEILL SMITH, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is McNeill Smith. I live 
in Greensboro and am a lawyer, a lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve, 
and lay leader of the Greensboro district of the Methodist Church. I appear as 
an individual, but I believe my remarks to be consistent with the expressed 
policy of the Methodist Church. 

We have just lost our beloved Senator Clyde Hoey. He was very much inter- 
ested in this hearing and wanted your committee to come to North Carolina 
to record the views of the people in this section of America in regard to the 
United Nations. It is only fitting that the following remarks of Senator Hoey 
himself on the subject should be a part of your record. On the floor of the 
Senate, January 17, 1950, Senator Hoey offered a petition from 152 leading North 
Carolinians, urging the United Nations be developed into a world federation 
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open to all nations with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
and prevent aggression through the enactment, interpretation and enforcement 
of world law. 

Senator Hoey said then: 

“Several resolutions have been submitted in the Senate looking toward amend- 
ing the United Nations and to implementing that Organization with sufficient 
power and authority to make it effective in the field of foreign relations. 

“T have joined as a sponsor for some of these resolutions; I think they are all 
good. However, after careful consideration of the resolutions submitted, I 
believe that this particular resolution would be most effective and I should like 
to see our Foreign Relations Committee take favorable action on it.” 

I offer, Sir, Senator Hoey’s remarks and the petition to which he referred, 
and call your committee’s attention to the distinguished signers, the leaders 
of our State in every walk of life, every Federal judge in North Carolina, a 
majority of our Supreme Court of North Carolina, every member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council of State, the heads of the colleges and universities of our State, 
our most prominent industrialists, ministers, farm, labor, and civic leaders. I 
do not believe a more representative or effective group of similar size could 
have been found in North Carolina. 

Other witnesses today have talked about various phases of United Nations 
Charter revision. I would like to offer certain suggestions relating to dis- 
armament. 

There is nothing specific in the present charter on disarmament. Article 11 
refers to General Assembly recommendations with regard to the “principles 
governing disarmament and the regulations of armaments.” Article 47 calls for 
a Military Staff Committee to advise the Security Council on “the regulation of 
armaments, and possible disarmaments.” In 9 years the Security Council has 
made no progress in formulating plans “for a system for the regulation of 
armaments” pursuant to article 26. 

Some persons have advocated that the charter be revised so as to vest in the 
General Assembly or some other agency of the United Nations a broad legisla- 
tive power to regulate and control armaments. I do not believe such a broad 
grant of power is wise, necessary, or politically possible. Not only our people 
but the people of other nations will want to see spelled out in detail in the 
charter itself the specific, basic world laws relating to the manufacture, posses- 
sion and use of weapons of all kinds. 

Since there is nothing like this in the charter now, I’m not talking about 
giving up or changing what we have but rather about creating and adding what 
we need but do not now have. 

These additions should cover three main subjects: (1) The basic law for the 
reduction and limitation of national armaments, (2) the enforcement personnel, 
(3) control of the enforcement personnel. 

(1) The charter itself should spell out the basic law for the reduction and 
limitation of national armaments. Obviously this law will prohibit some 
weapons and establish definite limitations on the existence of the others, and 
since these prohibitions and limitations cannot be achieved overnight, the charter 
itself ought to spell out the stages through which the reductions would take 
place. 

(2) From the outset, however, the United Nations must have special personnel 
to enforce this schedule. The charter itself should provide for both a civilian 
type inspection force and an international armed force, their size, composition 
and method of selection and operation. 

(3) There must be controls over such enforcement personnel. A new special 
organ to supervise such personnel might be created for that single purpose. That 
might be both better and easier than for such personnel to be responsible to 
the General Assembly, for example. Representation and voting in such an 
agency would be so important that the major nations, like America, could not 
leave such a matter to a General Assembly where each nation, large or small, 
has an equal vote—and it might be easier to set up a fairer voting system in 
such a new organ than it would be to change an old one. Furthermore, the 
General Assembly concerns itself with many other matters and to have the 
Armament Control Administration separate and apart and confined to that one 
job alone might reduce the chance for intrusion in matters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of member nations. This new organ would be merely supervising 
the enforcement of the basic armament control law which would be a part of 
the charter itself, and would not be exercising any legislative power to make 
that law, and this would be an additional safeguard for member nations. 
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Finally, the Statute of the International Court of Justice would have to be 
amended to create subdivisions of that court and give them compulsory juris- 
diction in all cases involving the armament control laws. The enforcement 
personnel should (1) make arrests only on warrants issued by this court or 
subdivisions thereof, (2) order prohibited weapons confiscated and destroyed on 
orders of this court and (3) be subject to restraint by this court, administering 
a specific bill of rights to protect individual liberty. 

These additions to the charter would provide a workable system to prevent 
preparation for aggression, operating without a veto, with full safeguards for 
our personal liberties. 

Americans want both peace and freedom. We stayed out of the old League of 
Nations and got World War II and high taxes. We joined in forming the United 
Nations and got Korea and the cold war and higher taxes. 

Is there no policy that will bring us both peace and freedom? 

Wars are not caused by (1) evil men, greed and selfishness, (2) difference in 
language, color, and creed, or (3) poverty and hunger. Pick any people any- 
where in the world, and you will find some evil and greedy ones and some good 
ones and the majority will be fairly decent individuals. Pick any people any- 
where in the world and you will find differences in wealth and health. But you 
will not find warfare—that is. mass violence—between the evil men on the one 
side and the good on the other, or between the rich and the poor, or the fed and 
the hungry, or the well and the sick. We have all those differences right here 
inside the United States, but we don’t have wars inside the United States. So 
it is wherever you look, anywhere in the world. 

What is it then that is peculiar about wars? There always will be individual 
violence, like murder, rape, and arson, but the distinctive things about mass 
violence, which we call war, is that in modern history wars take place between 
nations, between groups of people organized under separate governments. War 
is the way nations try to settle the disputes of their separate peoples, because 
there is no lawful way to settle them. 

Wherever you go, people will always have disputes. We have plenty of dis- 
putes among the people in Greensboro and Guilford County and North Carolina, 
but we have the law—that manmade political machinery, for settling those dis- 
putes, and we get along tolerably well. We aren’t all saints, and we know it. 
Anyone of us who tries to settle a dispute by personal violence is tried and sent 
to prison. Bound by the law, we enjoy far more liberty and prosperity than 
if there were no laws and no government to enforce it. 

The first lesson of history is that people can’t live in close contact without 
fighting, unless they live under a common government, able to make and enforce 
laws. We know this in North Carolina and in the larger area known as the 
United States of America where 160 million people of various colors, creeds, lan- 
guages, and conditions live together without fighting because they live under 
the rule of the law. Forty million Frenchmen do the same thing inside France. 
So do the British, the Italians, even the Russians, the Indians, the Australians, 
etec., each group living together without fighting because they are under some 
law. 

But the people of the world, taken as a whole, are now in daily close contact 
with each other. This is a result of trade and scientific improvements in trans- 
portation. and communication. Whether we like it or not, it’s so. 

The people of the world, thus living in close daily contact with each other, 
can’t get along without fighting unless they live under a common government. 
It is naive to think otherwise, but in spite of the two world wars in a generation 
te prove the point, many people haven’t seen it yet. 

At the end of the First World War, most of the nations on earth joined in the 
League of Nations in an effort to pool their collective forces in emergencies 
against any nation thought by the others to be too aggressive. 

The United States refused to join the League. Whether that alone caused its 
failure is questionable. In any event the League fell down when its member 
nations disagreed among themselves as to what collective action should be taken 
against Japan, Germany, and Italy when they began their aggressive expansion 
in the thirties. During World War II there was a feeling among our allies 
that there should be some postwar world organization “with teeth in it.” Plans 
were made at meetings in this country between the representatives of the various 
allied nations and on October 24, 1945, the United Nations began operation 
under a charter ratified by 60 nations. In 6% years, what has the U. N. accom- 
plished? Is it a government? Should improving the United Nations be any 
concern of Americans? What improvements are needed? 
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On the achievement side the U. N. has conciliated opposing forces in Palestine, 
Indonesia, and Kashmir, assisted the people of Libya toward self-government, 
and with very small funds (equal to about 60 cents per American) has done 
valuable work in some of the worst famine and diseased areas in the world. 

When the Communist forces from North Korea on June 25, 1950, invaded 
South Korea, crossing the 38th parallel which the United Nations had estab- 
lished as the boundary between North Korea (previously occupied by Russian 
troops) and South Korea (previously occupied by American troops), the United 
Nations Security Council, on motion of the United States, declared the North 
Koreans aggressors and requested all the member nations of the United Nations 
to send forces to help repel the attack. By accident the Russian delegate to the 
Security Council was absent on the day of the vote so that he didn’t get a chance 
to veto the decision. 

The military action against aggression in Korea has depended largely on the 
United States which has sent by far the largest part of the forces and supplies. 
The fighting continued for nearly 3 years. 

This particluar Communist attack has been frustrated, but fighting still is 
going on in Indochina, between Communist forces and forces friendly to America, 
and in most other parts of the world, particuarly in Germany, there is the tension 
and conflict between Soviet design and the resistance of the Western Nations 
which we call the cold war. It could get hot at any time. Unless something 
new is added to the picture, a general worldwide war, sooner or later, seems more 
probable than not. 

Does our experience in Korea show that the United Nations is both (1) so weak 
and unpredictable that it will not deter Communist aggression, and (2) so 
loosely put together that we cannot be sure other member countries will bear 
their fair share in men and money to carry out its policies? 

Last year on the day that President Eisenhower visited Salisbury he made 
a great speech about the chances for a just peace for all peopls, saying: 

“We are ready to make of the United Nations an institution that can effec- 
tively guard the peace and security of all peoples.” 

What changes can be made that will enable the U. N. to do the job? | Charter 
revision of the United Nations is already scheduled for consideration in 1955, 
on its 10th anniversary. Now is the time to be deciding what changes ought fo 
be made. 

First, it is necessary to realize that the United Nations as it is now constituted 
is not a government. It can’t make any laws, but merely recommendations to 
the sovereign member nations, requesting them to take appropriate individual 
national action. Its decisions do not apply to individuals like laws do, but only 
to national governments. It has no dependable revenue. 

It has no police force. When the Korean crisis arose all that the United 
Nations could do was to issue a call for a posse, very similar to the posses that 
are called out after the outlaws in the wild-west movies. 

At Lima, Peru, and elsewhere in the world, large crowds of men applied at 
the American Embassy to join the United Nations army to fight in Korea. But 
there was no United Nations army and there is none now. There is only the 
American Army or the British Commonwealth Division or the Greek Brigade, 
ete. Because of the pay which would be far better than the average man any 
where in the world could expect to get in his lifetime, it is a fair conclusion that 
an adequate number of soldiers could have been raised to fight in Korea from 
all over the world if there had heen a United Nations army or police force. With 
such a force in being enforcing laws prohibiting armaments and aggression, 
directly on individuals rather than on national governments, Korea could have 
been avoided and we would be facing the future with far more hope of avoiding 
further worldwide wars. 

One reason why the United Nations has never been permitted to make laws 
and have police forces to enforce them is that if the lawmaking were done by 
the present General Assembly, where each nation has one vote, the United States 
has a ridiculously small voice. On the other hand, representation on a purely 
population basis wouldn’t be fair either because India and China have the 
largest population but the least experience in self-government. Some com- 
promise basis between these extremes would have to be devised. 

Until we can substitute government and law for the present league of separate 
sovereign states and the practice of diplomacy, we really can’t expect to avoid 
future world wars. 

But can we make of the United Nations a real government with lawmaking 
and law-enforcing power without losing our liberties here in America? 
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Of course any all-powerful superstate with unlimited powers over all indi- 
viduals in the world would be anathema not only to Americans but to a majority 
of the rest of the people. No one likes tyranny. We fought two world wars to 
prevent the establishment of German rule throughout all the world. We are op- 
posing Soviet world rule right now. But negative opposition to tyrants is not 
enough. The world needs a government and we have the duty as freedom-loving 
peoples to provide a government for the world whose powers will be so limited and 
defined, and its representation so fair that it will not be tyrannical and will not 
interfere with our domestic lives. The federal form of government where the 
local government makes local laws for local affairs and the central government 
makes laws only for the larger affairs of the whole is the solution to our dilemma. 
We inust make of the United Nations a real federal world government with lim- 
ited powers—limited to making laws prohibiting the construction, possession, 
and use of armaments beyond those needed by the nations for purely internal 
police purposes and to enforcing those laws against individuals. 

President Eisenhower in that same speech talked about disarmament and in 
each reference to disarmament he talked about “a practical system of inspection 
under the United Nations.” So long as any nation can build military power to 
threaten others, each nation must rely upon its own armed forces for security. 

Neither peace nor security can be achieved through one-sided disarmament nor 
throngh disarmament treaties. Disarmament can only come under the protection 
of such a federal world government as indicated, which can guarantee to the 
people of each nation security from attack by others. 

This will require some substantial revision of the United Nations but it is the 
only way that we are ever going to get anywhere towards reducing armaments 
and taxation and finding peace, prosperity, and freedom. 

The Republican administration is already finding it hard to cut the budget much. 
The reason is that for the third time within 35 years, a government in which we 
Americans are not represented and over which we have no control, has forced 
radical changes in our domestic economy. In 1917 it was the Kaiser, and then 
in 1941 it was Hitler and Tojo, and then later Stalin and the Sovite Government. 
In a way more awful than in 1776 we are being subject to “taxation without repre- 
sentation.” To restore our freedom of action in our domestic affairs—to restore 
our sovereignty, American policy must be to work now for revising the United 
Nations along these lines, to establish law and order in the world and permit us 
Americans and the rest of the free world safely to reduce taxes and controls and 
enjoy a greater degree of personal freedom than today’s threats of Communist 
aggression allow. 

We must not put off strengthening the United Nations if we are to remain “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 





REMARKS OF SENATOR CLYDE R. Hory, UNrrep States SENATE, JANUARY 17, 1950 


Mr. President, I present for appropriate reference a petition signed by a large 
number of leading citizens from North Carolina, addressed to the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives, in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 64 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, relating to the strengthening of the 
United Nations. The petition was signed by a large number of the outstanding 
men and women in North Carolina who have given sincere and earnest thought 
to world conditions and to the necessity for establishing and maintaining world 
peace. 

Several resolutions have been submitted in the Senate looking toward amend- 
ing the United Nations and to implementing that organization with sufficient 
power and authority to make it effective in the field of foreign relations. 

I have joined as a sponsor for some of these resolutions; I think they are all 
good. However, after careful consideration of the resolutions submitted, I 
believe that this particular resolution would be most effective and I should like 
to see our Foreign Relations Committee take favorable action on it. 

Although I was not one of the original sponsors of the resolution, I take 
pleasure in giving it my support. 

I ask unanimous consent that this petition be printed in the Record with all 
the signatures attached and referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Carl W. McMurray of Marion, N. C. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. CARL W. McMURRAY, STATE CHAIRMAN OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, NORTH CAROLINA DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. McMurray. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Wiley and Mayor Fr: azier, thank you for the privilege of 
appearing before this distinguished body of the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

I am Mrs. Carl W. McMurray of Marion, N. C., speaking in behalf 
of the State Society, Daughters of the American Revolution; as State 
chairman of national defense and as a regent of the Marthe Pettigrew 
Chapter of the North Carolina Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; also as State president of the N ‘ational Association of American 
Pen Women; and I am filing a testimonial for certain members of the 
Marion and Asheville branches, and for individual citizens of Marion. 


U. N. SHOULD BE MAINTAINED AS WORLDWIDE MEETING PLACE 


When the United Nations Organization was formed its primary 
purpose was distinctly understood to be as a worldwide diplomatic 
meeting place for the discussion of world problems by the representa- 
tives of its member nations, in the hope of amicable settlement of in- 
ternational differences and disputes, thus tending toward better world 
understanding and greater chance for world peace. 

This main objective should be maintained. It should be emphasized 
in any proposed revising of the United Nations Charter in 1955. 

The United Nations Organization should continue to serve as an 


assemblage of sovereign nations seeking to improve international 
relations. It can accomplish much good, if it undertakes its tasks 
through processes of study and arbitration, advice, and education. 


AGAINST WORLD GOVERNMENT 


We sincerely trust that this committee of distinguished Senators 
will not approve any amendments to the United Nations Charter 
which might transform it from a voluntary organization of sovereign 
nations into a world government or limited world government. 

Some unrealistic, impractic al, or visionary persons are advocating 
the so-called strengthening of the United Nations by converting it 
into a world government or partial world government. This we 
strenuously oppose. 

All of us are for world peace and world order. But the way to 
procure them is not through forced union of diversified groups, with 
divergent interests and differing standards of law and justice. 

With manifold diversities of governments, philosophies, ideologies, 
and principles in various parts of the world today, no form of world 
government could possibly be feasible. 

Naturally some other nations may want the United States of 
America to take over the major financing of their governmental costs, 
as would likely have to be done under any kind of world government. 

But, even though our United States would have to pay the lion’s 
share of its costs, our Nation would necessarily be outvoted by more 
populous areas in any type of world government. With such vast 
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regions now under Communist rule, the results would be disastrous for 
our constitutional Republic and our American way of life. 

We want to keep the Federal Constitution and Bill of Rights be- 
queathed to our trust by American patriots. We do not wish to sur- 
render our constitutional liberties. Why should we sell or lose our 
birthright ? 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


Furthermore, we object strenuously to giving the United Nations 
the power to pass treaties and rules which might supersede our Con- 
stitution or interfere in our domestic affairs. We want our duly 
elected representatives to keep their constitutional authority to pass 
our own internal laws. We oppose strongly the role of the United 
Nations as a world legislator or a world policeman. 

If the United Nations is permitted to have jurisdiction in the 
domestic affairs of our country or any other country, frictions and 
irritations, strife and war, will follow. Peace would not be promoted. 

When the United States Senate ratified the United Nations Charter 
it was definitely believed that there would be enforcement of article 
2, paragraph 7, which reads: 

Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state. * * * 

This important provision should be retained in any possible revision 
of the U. N. Charter, and should be strictly obeyed. 


NOT “PEOPLES” OF THE U. N., BUT “NATIONS” 


Accordingly, we urge that the third word in the United Nations 
Charter should be changed from “peoples” to “nations.” We are not 
“peoples” of the United Nations. No people anywhere have ever 
voted for delegates to represent them in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. The U. N. is composed only of member nations—united nations 
supposedly. Individually, we do not pledge allegiance to the United 
Nations. We in America pledge allegiance only to the United States 
of America. 


VETO POWER 


It is our conviction, too, that the veto power should be retained in 
the Security Council. In this way, and perhaps in this way alone, 
can we be assured of the preservation of our constitutional freedoms 
under our own republican form of government, which has proved so 
safe and so successful for so many years. 

Americans have a responsibility and obligation to our Nation and 
its best interests. It would not be in the best interest of our country 
to allow constitutional changes to slip in from the outside, without 
vote of our own people. 


OPPOSED TO LOSS OF ANY U. 8S. SOVEREIGNTY 


We owe our protection, support, and allegiance to the Nation which 
has protected, educated, and aided us, conferring on us so many out- 
standing privileges and blessings. We oppose, and will continue to 
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oppose, any revision of the United Nations Charter which might lead 
toward the loss of any of the historic sovereignty of our Nation or any 
of the God-given rights of American citizens. 

I speak for 4,978 members of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. [Applause. | 

Dr. L. W. Nordheim of Durham, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF L. W. NORDHEIM, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, DUKE 
UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, N. C. 


Mr. Norpuem. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies, and gentle- 
men, my name is L. W. Nordheim; I am professor of physics at Duke 
University in Durham, N.C. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


I would like to speak on a subject on which I have a special com- 
petence. I have been in the rather unique position of taking an active 
part in the technical development of both nuclear reactors and atomic 
and some nuclear devices. 

I was a lecturer at the physics division, and then director of physics 
division at Clinton Laboratories, now the Oak Ridge Laboratory, 
from 1943 to 1947; and I was for 2 years at Los Alamos; I am a con- 
sultant with Los Alamos, Livermore, Oak Ridge, and I have been 
recently in the position of having returned from the Pacific proving 
grounds. 

Now, to date, the United States has tested about 50 nuclear and some 
thermonuclear devices. It is quite clear that there exists now a great 
variety of possible weapons for different purposes. The stockpile of 
the United States is certainly vastly in excess of the number of tests 
made. 

Great Britain has announced so far three weapons tests—nuclear 
tests. They did take part in our wartime sucanenh but their 
own bomb development, after a lapse of several years—they started 
on that. 

Russia, according to the announcements by our Government, has 
exploded five nuclear devices; the one in 1953 included thermonuclear 
reactions. We do not know how much Russia has profited from 
information transmitted by Klaus Fuchs. 

However, even with extensive paper information, that is not enough 
to make atomic bombs; you need capable people, scientists, engineers, 
and advanced technology. 

According to the recently published letter by Dr. J. R. Oppen- 
heimer the outlook for thermonuclear weapons was rather uncertain 
in 1949. However, brilliant inventions since then have made such 
development possible. 

The Russian thermonuclear device was certainly not influenced by 
anything which Dr. Fuchs transmitted, but represents their inde- 
pendent developments. 

The situation is similar with nuclear reactors. A great number 
have been built in this country, England, and Canada, and develop- 
ments are underway in France, in Norway, in Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, atomic-energy projects in Argentina and India. So we have 
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to say that every country which is determined and has the will will 
be able both to build nuclear reactors for power and nuclear weapons. 
The conditions for this are certainly all realized in Russia. 

Now, I am not an expert, but it is quite clear that the range in 
altitude and speed of planes will expand extremely rapidly. 

At this time, certainly, according to the tests, the United States 
has great superiority in an atomic “stockpile. Also, we have a ring 
of bases around Russia which certainly would serve to restrain her. 

However, the same ring certainly produces a great amount of 
tension and resentment. 

Now, at this time it is hardly conceivable how Russia could make 
a really telling blow on the United States with nuclear weapons, 
which would incapacitate us to retaliate. However, in a few years 
the situation may be quite different, and we have to look at the 
situation as it exists then. 

Also, as I have said, other nations probably will be able and will 
be forced to develop nuclear weapons. So if that will be realized 
in a few years, every tension and rivalry under that will threaten 
the world with undiminished atomic destruction. 


LAW AND ITS ENFORCEMENT VITAL 


I am not a politician; I am not an expert in international rela- 
tions. However, I have studied the subject very seriously, and I 
have traveled very widely. It seems to me that one lesson in history 
is the following one: Orderly relations, be it between individuals or 
between groups of people, between communities or States, can exist 
only if there is law and enforcement of it, and it seems that chaos 
and anarchy in the relations between nations can only be avoided 
if there is law and enforcement; not unreasonable, not arbitrary law, 
but enlightened self-interest and common consent. 


NEED FOR STRENGTHENED U. N. 


It seems that the only way to get nearer to it at this time is the 
strengthening of the United Nations. 

The Cuaman. Your 5 minutes are exhausted; you may put the 
balance of your statement in. I think you have covered that. 
Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Nordheim follows :) 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY L. W. NoRDHEIM, PROFESSOR OF Puysics, DUKE 
UNIVERSITY, DuRHAM, N. C. 


I should like to make some remarks on a field of importance for international 
relations in which I have a special competence. I have been in a unique position 
to take an active part in the technical development of nuclear reactors as well 
as nuclear and thermonuclear weapons.’ I have, of course, to testify within the 
framework of present security regulations. 





17 am at present consultant to the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, and the Radiation Laboratory of the University of California, 
Livermore site. I am a member of Nuclear Development Associates, a private consulting 
group on atomic-energy problems. I was from 1943-47 principal physicist and then 
director of the Physics Division of Clinton Laboratories (now the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory). I participated in project Lexington of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1948, and TAB of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory in 1950. I resided 
full time at Los Alamos from September 1950 to August 1952, and also summer 1953. 
I visited the Pacific proving grounds in March 1954. 
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To date, the United States has conducted over 40 tests of fission and thermo- 
nuclear devices. It is obvious that there exists now a wide variety of nuclear 
weapons suitable for different purposes, and that the stockpile of available 
weapons must be rather large compared to the number of tests that have been 
made. 

Great Britain has announced so far three weapons tests. They did share in 
our wartime developments; in fact, they contributed materially to it. However, 
their own weapons program was started independently after a lapse of several 
years. 

Russia, according to the announcements by our Government, has made 5 
nuclear explosions tests, 1 of them, shot in summer 1°53, involving thermo- 
nuclear reactions. We do not know how much Russia has profited from infor- 
mation transmitted by Klaus Fuchs. However, even with extensive paper 
information, atomic bombs cannot be developed and built without very competent 
scientists and engineers, and an advanced technology. According to the recently 
published letter by Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, the outlook for thermonuclear weapons 
was rather uncertain in 1949, but that brilliant inventions afterward made this 
development possible. The Russian thermonuclear device can thus not have been 
based on anything transmitted by Fuchs, but it must represent a quite inde- 
pendent line of attack. 

This is the main point I want to make. If the principles of a new development 
are known, then it will be realized, provided there is a will to do so, and provided 
there are able men available and a suitably advanced technology. Without a 
doubt, these conditions are fulfilled in Russia. 

The situation in nucluear reactor development is quite similar. Several types 
of reactors were built in the United States of America in wartime, and many more 
of quite different designs since then. Lately, the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission has announced the completion of a reactor suitable as a powerplant 
for a submarine, and also the letting of a contract for construction of an atomie 
plant to produce commercial electric power. 

There is no doubt that Germany would have had a working reactor at the end 
of the war, if her supply of heavy water had not been sabotaged, and some of 
her laboratories had not been bombed out. 

There are working reactors for research and bomb material production in 
England, in collaboration with Canada, and plans for power-producing plants. 
Russia has reactors without doubt, though we do not know any details. France 
has an experiment reactor. Others are built or being built in Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Western Germany. There are atomic-energy projects in India 
and Argentina. 

The situation is again that any country with capable scientists and engineers 
and with sufficient determination will be able to develop nuclear reactors for 
power, whether it is helped by the United States or not. 

I am not an aviation expert, but we all have witnessed the spectacular 
development of our powers of flight. The first little hop was made by the 
Wright brothers in 1908. The English Channel was crossed in 1910 by Bleriot. 
Lindbergh’s first linking of the continents took place in 1927. Today’s com- 
mercial airliners span the globe and are taken as a matter of course. One can 
predict with certainty that the airplanes of the future will make great further 
gains in speed, altitude, and range. And again, any technically advanced 
nation can build airplanes if it sets its mind to it. 

Atomic bomb materials do not deteriorate. ‘They can be stockpiled and slowly 
accumulated. From the number of tests made, it is probable that our stockpile 
at this time is by far the largest. We also have a ring of bases around the 
U. S. S. R., which no doubt exerts a great restraining influence, but surely 
also causes resentment and anxiety. The continental United States are still 
relatively safe. It is difficult to conceive at this time of an attack massive 
enough to prevent retaliation. On the other hand, Western Europe, inclusive 
of England, and also Japan are already in a very vulnerable position. 

However, we have to visualize what the situation will be a few years from 
now. The stockpiles of Russia will have grown, and the capabilities of aircraft 
will have increased to such an extent that Russia may well be in a position to 
deliver a knockout blow. 

Also, there is not only the armaments race between the great powers. 
Smaller powers too will be forced, and will be able, to develop atomic weapons. 
Tension and rivalries on any scale will then threaten to unleash atomic destruc- 
tion, 
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Clearly, as Secretary Dulles remarked, the United Nations Charter was 
obsolete before it was even adopted, since it was conceived in the preatomic age. 

I do not claim particular competence in the field of international politics, 
though I have tried to study it closely, and I have traveled widely. I believe, 
however, that history has taught again and again the following lesson. 

Orderly relations, be it between individuals, or communities, or even States, 
ean be maintained only if there is law and enforcement of it. I believe thus that 
the chaos and anarchy in the relations between nations can only be avoided if 
there is law and enforcement. This does not mean arbitrary law or unnecessary 
law, but law by consent, reason and enlightened self-interest and devoted solely 
to the purpose of preventing war. It seems that at this time a strengthening 
of the United Nations is the only possible step in the direction of this goal. 

Frequently the objection is raised that Russia would never accept any en- 
forceable restraints. This may very well be so, though also Russia would stand 
to benefit greatly from a release from tension. However this may turn out, 
we should not forever let the Kremlin dictate our policies. A well-conceived and 
sincerely proposed plan will rally the free world on our side, and exert an ever- 
growing pressure for its universal acceptance. 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Keener C. Frazer. 
STATEMENT OF KEENER C. FRAZER, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Frazer. Mr. Chairman, there are two areas of procedure with- 
in which efforts can be made to strengthen the United Nations. The 
first is that of charter revision, and the second is that of development 
of existing powers and organizations making the fullest possible use 
of the opportunities that we have. 

Could we change the charter, it would not be desirable, in my judg- 
ment, at this time to lessen the responsibility of the most powerful 
nations for maintaining world peace. 


MODIFYING THE VETO POWER 


However, there are changes in the direction of modifying the veto 
which should be made. The most apparent of these has to do with 
applications for membership. This matter ought to be decided by 
the Assembly and not by the Security Council. 

Nothing, in my judgment, has done more to disparage the lofty 
principles of the organization than the consideration of the appli- 
cant country in the light of its bias toward one bloc of nations or 
another. 

There is little prospect of change in the provisions of the charter 
in the light of Russia’s present attitude. 


CHARTER REVIEW CONFERENCES 


Nevertheless, I think that it is most important that conferences 
for revision be held because the idea that the United Nations is a liv- 
ing organization responsive to international realities, and vital to the 
maintenance of peace, must be kept alive. 


BUILDING U. N. FROM WITHIN 


There is, I think, far greater prospect of building the United Na- 
tions from within, by making the fullest possible use of existing oppor- 
tunities than by amending the charter as such. 

The United Nations Assembly can become a completely effective 
agency for maintaining world peace if the majority of member na- 
tions determine to make it so. 
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The story of the small league of nations is brightened by the courage 
and the vitality of its Assembly in contrast to its Council. The 
United States should, in my opinion, continue to press for the fullest 
acceptance of the uniting for peace resolution proposed to the Assem- 
bly by United States Secret tary of State in 1950 under the terms of 
which the Assembly can actually act to maintain peace if the Council 
is unwilling to do so. 

The United Nations is, I think, and I believe the majority of our 
people think, our principal hope for peace and security. Neither spe- 
cial agr eements nor regional pacts can fulfill its purpose and its 
mission. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Henry G. Elkins, Jr., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY G. ELKINS, JR., STUDENT, R. J. REYNOLDS 
HIGH SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Mr. Exxtns. My name is Henry G. Elkins, Jr., and I am a student 
at Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem. 
shout like for my entire testimony to be recorded, but at the 
present I should only like to summarize a few of my proposals. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHARTER REVIEW TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Surely the problem of revising the United Nations Charter concerns 
everyone, but to high school students it is especially important. 

North Carolina high school students are looking to the future, 
but what kind of future will it be? Must teen-agers expect continued 
warfare or may they look forward to careers in a peaceful world. 
The answer to these questions may well depend upon the success of the 
United Nations. 

As a high school student, therefore, I am deeply grateful to be 
allowed to express my opinions upon a subject which vitally concerns 
me and my fellow students. 


REVISION OF VETO POWER 


In revising the United Nations Charter, I would think that of prime 
importance would be the revision of the veto power in the Security 
Council. 

It is my personal opinion that the 7 out of the 11 member nations 
necessary to carry an issue, should include not 5 but at least 3 of the 
permanent members. This measure would eliminate the veto power of 
one nation, but would still retain the extra power of the large perma- 
nent members. 

Thus, for a measure to be vetoed, at least three of the permanent 
members would have to veto it. This proposal would not only elimi- 
nate the evil of the one-nation veto, but it would also have an ad- 
vantage over the simple abolishment of the veto because it would con- 
tinue to give the members of the Security Council more power than 
the tempor: iry members. 
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FAIRER VOTING METHOD 


I would also favor a fair and more democratic method of voting in 
the General Assembly, similar to the compromise made between “the 
large and small States in our own Government. 


OTHER SUGGESTED CHANGES 


I would also favor the establishment of the U. N. inspection and 
police force to control a disarmament agreement under the revised 
Security Council. 

I would also favor an expansion of the world court system, and the 
establishment of an atomic energy pool. 


FINANCING BASED ON ABILITY TO PAY 


To carry out these proposals the U. N. must be placed upon a sound 
financial basis. To do this contributions are not sufficient. Limited 
taxation based on the ability to pay is the only answer. 

True, at first, this would mean more money from the American 
pocketbook, but the dollars invested would be repaid many times in 
dividends. 

Through investments in the U. N. we can expect far more progress 
for real peace than we could ever hope to achieve through the billions 
we are now spending for defense. 

In the long run, through progress for peace, U. N. taxation wonld 
mean financial health for the American pocketbook. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


If these general proposals are carried out they will effectively 
strengthen the United Nations; but what about our national 
sovereignty ? 

In 1941 the United States was forced to enter the war, made solely 
by the decision of the Imperial War Council at Tokyo. Is this inde- 
pendence? I ask you, is this what we call our national sovereignty ¢ 

Today Maet is a constant conflict between industrialism and nation- 
alism. Mass production is reaching out for raw materials in all 
corners of the globe; trade and commerce propose to embrace the 
entire world, regardless of national boundaries. 

Travel is now measured in hours instead of days. No longer can 
uny one nation be economically independent, and isolate itself from 
the rest of the world. 

Industrially we must live upon a worldwide basis, but politically 
we are still living under 18th century ideas. 

The CHatrman. Your prepared statement will be incorporated in 
the record. 

{ Applause. ] 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Elkins follows :) 


A TESTIMONY oN U. N. CHARTER REVISION, By HENRY G. ELKINS, Jr., A STUDENT 
at R. J. ReyNnoips H1iGH ScHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, N, C. 


Surely the problem of revising the United Nations Charter concerns everyone 
but to high-school students it is especially important. North Carolina high- 
school students are looking to the future, but what kind of a future will it be? 
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Must teenagers expect continued warfare or may they look forward to careers 
in a peaceful world? The answers to these questions may well depend upon 
the success of the United Nations. 

As a high-school student, therefore, I am deeply grateful that I may express 
my opinions upon a subject which vitally affects me and my fellow students. 

In revising the U. N. Charter I believe that we should be careful not to upset 
the basic principles of the charter which are sound but that we should revise 
and strengthen only those parts which are inherently weak and which should 
obviously be revised to provide better peace and security for all. 

Of prime importance is a revision of the veto power in the Security Council. 
At the present in all matters other than routine or procedural the 7 member 
nations necessary to carry an issue must include the 5 permanent members, 
This amounts to the well-known veto. In carrying its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security the Security Council 
has been greatly hampered by the abuse by the Soviet Union of its so-called 
veto power. Why should only 1 nation from among 60 be allowed to block the 
progress of the entire United Nations? At the formation of the charter in 
1945 no one expected the five permanent members to be anything but united. The 
veto power was given to the five permanent members as an added power with 
the thought that they would be working together not pulling apart. It is my 
personal opinion that the 7 out of the 11 member nations necessary to carry 
an issue should include not 5 but at least 3 of the permanent nations. This 
measure would eliminate the veto power of one nation but would still retain 
the extra power of the large permanent members. Thus for a measure to be 
vetoed at least three of the permanent members would have to veto it. This 
proposal would not only eliminate the evil of the one-nation veto but it also 
would have an advantage over the simple abolishment of the veto because it 
would continue to give the permanent members of the Security Council more 
power than the temporary members. 

This proposal would effectively boost the power of the Security Council in 
the place where it is needed most in the manner of voting. However, it would 
not drastically undermine the national power which the United States wields 
in the Security Council. 

Having analyzed the problem of voting in the Security Council, next let us 
examine voting in the General Assembly. Today each of the 60 member nations 
has 1 vote regardless of size or population. This means that Luxenbourg, one 
five-hundredth as large as the United States, exercises equal voting power. In 
the United States this would be equivalent to each State having one vote in 
Congress. Is this the fairest and most democratic method of representation? 
Could not a compromise be worked out such as the compromise made between 
the large and small States in our own country? It seems to me that the vote 
should be registered first with each nation having one vote. Then the vote could 
be registered, weighted according to population, education, and contributions to 
the U. N. A majority by both methods of counting would carry an issue. This 
in effect would be a compromise quite similar to that in our own Government. 
It would take only a little longer since only 1 vote would still be taken, but 
the vote would be tabulated in 2 ways. The result would be a fairer and more 
democratic system of representation for all. 

With these voting reforms it will be possible to key the membership require- 
ments as they are now under article 4. No longer will Russia be able to keep 
deserving members out of the United Nations by her veto. Moreover some people 
believe that Russia should be expelled from the U. N. Yet simply to expel those 
nations which do not conform to our ideas would be no solution at all, for then 
the U. N. would simply resemble an alliance. The U. N. was formed not to 
settle the similarities but the differences among nations. As far as possible we 
should strive to maintain a universal organization. True this will inevitably 
mean bringing discordant nations together, but only then will we be able to 
maintain a world forum where real progress for peace can be made among all 
nations. 

Moreover the World Court system should be expanded. At the present very 
little is accomplished because any nation can refuse to bring its case before the 
court and can refuse to accept the verdict. The World Court should be given 
the compulsory authority to handle legal disputes between nations. 

A world equity tribunal should be set up to recommend answers to nonlegal 
disputes such as the Iranian oil difficulty. It would be given no power to enforce 
its recommendations, however. 
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As the next step forward an atomic-energy pool as advocated by President 
Eisenhower should be formed to advance the peacetime use of atomic energy in 
such fields as agriculture and medicine. All countries would contribute their 
fissionable material and their most competent scientists in a united effort to 
harness the atom for peace. 

To carry out these proposals the U. N. must be placed upon a sound financial 
basis. To do this contributions are not sufficient. Limited taxation based upon 
the ability to pay is the only answer. True, at first this would mean more money 
from the American pocketbook. But the dollars invested would be repaid many 
times over in dividends. Through investments in the U. N. we can expect far 
more progress for real peace than we could ever hope to achieve through the 
billions we now spend for defense. In the long run through progress for peace 
U. N. taxation would mean financial health for the American pocketbook. 

If these general proposals are carried out they will effectively strengthen the 
United Nations, but what about our national sovereignty? Today there is a 
constant conflict between industrialism and nationalism. Mass production is 
reaching out for raw materials in all corners of the globe. Trade and commerce 
propose to embrace the entire world regardless of national boundaries. Travel 
is now measured in hours instead of day. No longer can any one nation be 
economically independent and isolate itself from the rest of the world. Indus- 
trially we must live upon a worldwide basis. 

But politically we are still living under 18th century ideals. The nation-states 
of 200 years ago, today are an outmoded symbol of political antiquity. Tradition 
has established a strange paradox in the minds of some political thinkers. It is 
that there are two different ways of maintaining peace among men. The first 
they claim is to use law, order, and government within nations. The second, 
they say, is to use policy, diplomacy, and treaties between nations. How could 
two such widely diversified methods succeed in building world peace? The 
answer is—they haven’t succeeded. While law on the national level has suc- 
ceeded in building peace, diplomacy on the international level has failed over and 
over again. Law and government have never really been tried internationally. 

Law, order, and government must be used to insure peace within a com- 
munity and today our community is the world. We must not be discouraged 
by outdated isolationism and outmoded nationalism. Gradually we must con- 
tinue to strengthen the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the 
United Nations; until, finally, all citizens of the world may live united under 
international law and international government. By doing this we will not 
be losing anything; but rather, we will be gaining something we have never 
had—gaining law on the international level so that the world on the personal 
level may provide peace and security for all. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say it is very encouraging indeed to see 
this young man who just left the stand come from a high school. It 
indicates clearly that these boys who are going to run this Govern- 
ment in the future are thinking through the problems. It is very 
good indeed to have them here. _[ Applause. ] 


Mr. Jack Lasley, Chapel Hill, N. C.; carry on. 


STATEMENT OF JACK LASLEY, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Lastry. Senator Wiley. I am a farmer from Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and I would like to add my appreciation to those already ex- 
"phe for your committee coming down here to North Carolina and 
1earing what we have to say concerning the United Nations. 


THE WORLD SITUATION 


Within the past few years devastating aerial assaults on the United 
States have become patently possible. We have moved into an age 
in which the metropolitan area of New York City, containing 13 
million Americans, can be destroyed in the flash of a single explosion. 
Undoubtedly another world war would place the United States in 
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the frontlines of a conflict in which nuclear devices would be dropped 
on our cities. Henceforth, so long as the nations of the earth are 
free to build and deliver the modern weapons of war there will be ¢ 
shadow of destruction hanging over this country. In the light of the 
new scientific and technological advancements in the field of arma- 
ment and the threat that these advancements pose to the security of 
this Nation, it is difficult to see how today one can be effectively patri- 
otic and not advocate a plan that would bring the modern engines 
of war under a just and ollective rule of law. 

We must come to realize that the maintenance of our cities, our 
freedom, and the productivity of our lands is inextricably inter- 
twined with the desires of men of all nations to be politically inde- 
pendent and free from hunger, disease, and oppression. There is 
no valid reason why the United States cannot become the champion 
of the desires of all men to find these freedoms. Yet, in the eyes 
of much of the world we are guilty of the very thing we claim to 
oppose when we intervene directly in the affairs of other nations. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE LEADERSHIP IN STRENGTHENING U. N. 


Aside from the moral question involved, there is no surer way to 
national bankruptcy than for one nation to try to police the world. 
Our experience in Korea demonstrates that if we wait until aggressors 
strike we get little more than token assistance from other nations 
and we find ourselves forced to carry the great weight of the burden 
alone. The time to build and equip a fire department is before the 
town is burned. The time to equip the United Nations with the 
power to keep the peace and to decisively deal with aggression is 
now before future aggression spreads and envelops the world in 
a third world war. I firmly believe that the United States can re- 
gain its lost prestige abroad and win the abiding goodwill of the 
nations of the earth and not as yet allied with East or West, by 
taking the leadership in strengthening the United Nations. For in 
the United Nations lies the potential for a just and lasting world 
peace in our time. It is in our own interest that we take steps now 
to realize this potential. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAINTENANCE OF WORLD PEACE SHOULD 
BE SHIFTED TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The present charter of the United Nations places on the Security 
Council the primary responsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. Articles 10 and 24 should be revised to shift this re- 
rn to the General Assembly. In this connection article 11 
should be changed to grant to the General Assembly the power to 
pass and enforce regulations directly pertaining to aggression, dis- 
armament, and the manufacture and international transportation of 
armaments. In all other cases resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly would, as now, have only recommendatory effect. Ar- 
ticle 11 should direct the General Assembly to recruit from all nations 
of the world volunteers to serve on its security force. The function 
of the security force would be to see that the peace regulations of the 
General Assembly were adhered to by all nations. 
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NEW VOTING SYSTEM PROPOSED 


Article 18 now permits each nation only one vote in the General 
Assembly. In order that future resolutions of the General Assembly 
will more nearly reflect world opinion, a new system of voting should 
be established. A suggested plan would allow each nation 1 vote, 
plus an additional vote for each 5 million inhabitants, with a maxi- 
mum of 30 votes for any single nation. When voting on measures 
subject to international enforcement, a majority of votes plus a 
majority of member nations, voting in the aflirmative, should be 
required for passage. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


Kiven though we may not admire certain nations of the world, it is 
far better to have them under rather than outside the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations. Also, as the peace regulations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will have the effect of world law and be enforced on all 
nations, any nation so desiring should be allowed a voice in their 
passage. Therefore, article 4 of the charter should be revised to 
permit membership in the United Nations to any nation wanting to 
join. Under this change in the charter the United Nations will have 
a far better claim to being a truly representative world authority; in 
addition, just as a citizen cannot resign his liability to the laws of 
his community, no nation should be allowed to escape its responsi- 
bility to the United Nations by resigning its membership; therefore, 
membership in the United Nations should be made permanent, with 
no right to resign. 

To these broad fundamental changes in the charter there should be 
such additional revisions and amendments to the charter and the 
statute of the International Court of Justice consonant with the ef- 
fective functioning of the United Nations under these suggested 
changes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

There seems to be a little restlessness in the audience. I think it is 
probably due to the fact that none of us speaks directly into the 
microphone here; so let us govern ourselves accordingly and see if 
we can ease that restlessness. 

Mrs. David K. Briggs, Winston-Salem. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DAVID K. BRIGGS, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Mrs. Brices. Senator Wiley, members of the committee, Mayor 
Frazier, I am speaking as myself, a housewife, very much interested 
in the problems of world peace. 


NOT FOR CHARTER REVISION NOW 


I feel that we should not revise the United Nations Charter. This 
does not mean that I am satisfied with what it has accomplished, but 
I feel that changing the charter cannot cure the causes of today’s 
unrest, and, attempts to change it can cause harm. It represents 
the strongest type of organization the present-day world is capable 
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# of making good use of. The members have to learn to really use it, 
| 7 and when there has been an aggression, to use force to punish the 
% aggressor. But nations, like people, won’t join in a fight over some- 
bo y else’s problems unless overwhelmingly convinced that they are 
also affected. That is the problem. 

The United Nations has actually prevented wars in Iran, Indonesia, 
Israel, Greece, and Kashmir, put a damper on the Korean invasion, 
and is a readymade meeting place for all peace planning, with 
machinery set up for atom control, disarmament, et cetera. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE CHANGES 


I would like to see 2 of Russia’s 3 votes eliminated, but Russia 
would not consent to this now, the other nations would not push hard 
for it, and discussing it would gain naught and perhaps lose much, 
especially if Russia should completely leave the U. N. Another 
change feb like, but again do not advocate at this time, is an 
expansion into a world government, but that is for several genera- 
tions from now, and very rd ingerous to try now. 

I hope we will not consider elimin: iting the veto, being disgusted 
with Russia’s overuse of it, for, if Russia gave it up, so would we 
have to. The veto power is our great safeguard that we can never 
be forced to do anything contrary to our Constitution. It guar- 
antees our sovereignty as a nation, and our freedom to continue our 
: way of life. We cannot give it up for the same reason that we can- 
not try a world government. Today’s world is not our type. It is 
two-thirds underfed, one-half illiterate. One-third is enslaved by 
one dictatorship that is out for world conquest. Actually only 22 
percent is friendly to our way of living, and less than that took 
the trouble to prove the friendship by helping in Korea. 

It is the smaller nations who are trying to get us into a world gov- 
ernment; and that is so that they can have a stronger vote. 

We have to be selfish about our veto power, and about our rights 
in the United Nations federation, but at the same time help build 
« world of healthy, educated people who will some day understand 
und want democracy and justice, and to whom we can some day sur- 
render, safely, some of our sovereignty. For some day we will all 
have common needs, something we do not have now, and they will 
include to defend ourselves against other planets, fantastic as it may 
sound. Then we will need a centrally controlled government and 
army. 

A world army would have to be very strong to do any good, and 
even though limited by the charter or constitution, could not re sally 
be limited in actuality, for it would be the most powerful thing in 
the world and could have anything it wanted. In the world of 
Malenkov, Peron, Tito, and Franco, do we dare create any such in- 
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\* strument to tempt them? This world army would fight at the direc- 
tion of its chiefs, disregarding our Congress and Chief of Staff. Would 
‘a today’s world choose wisely where to send our conscripted boys to 


fight? Not necessarily. In today’s world we are better off in our 
union of sovereign nations, where our side happens to have 44 votes 
to Russia’s 5, with 10 more frequently neutral. 
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TIME INVOLVED IN CHANGING CHARTER CAN BE BETTER SPENT 


Attempting to change the charter would involve several years, and 
considerable money, during which Russia might perfect her hydro- 
gen bomb. We could use the time better to: Persuade other nations 
to show more definitely that they mean to punish future aggressors ; 
continue to emphasize to Russia the avenues to peaceful cooperation, 
atom control, et cetera, already on the floor of the United Nations; 
and work toward raising the standard of living of the people of the 
world so that fewer will be succumbing to the false promises of com- 
munism, and eventually all will be ready to live together in a world 
democracy. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

Mr. William L. Thorp, Jr., of Rocky Mount, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. THORP, JR., ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Mr. Tuorr. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, my name is William L. Thorp, Jr.; I am an attorney, a young 
Democrat, and a member of the American Legion. 

I obviously could not say all I would like to say about the charter 
revision in 5 minutes, but I would like to discuss a few changes which 
I believe are necessary. 

These changes, of necessity, assume other changes which have been 
recommended here today. 1 would like to discuss three very briefly. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


The first is, the primary responsibility for maintaining the peace 
should be transferred from the Security Council into the General 
Assembly. The Security Council should be shorn of the veto power 
and act as an executive arm of the General Assembly. 

Second, the charter should contain a list or bill of specific acts which, 
in the eyes of the ratifying peoples or nations, would constitute 
aggression and would justify the use of military troops on that nation 
in the repelling of such action; that should be contained in the 
charter; and the group, either Congress or the people ratifying the 
charter, should be led to understand that their ratification would 
constitute a conditional declaration of limited war if those acts are 
committed. 

Third, the military forces provided for in section 43 of chapter 
VII of the present charter should be made available to the United 
Nations. I do not believe that the revised charter—I believe the 
present charter should continue until at least 50 percent, or some 
similar figure, of the troops provided for have been placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations. 

Now, I would like to say that I think that the United Nations 
should be open to all countries, certainly, of a certain size; there would 
be population limitation. 

I believe when you take away the veto, of course, it is necessary to 
reduce the scope in which the General Assembly can act, and that 
scope should be reduced to those areas that deal primarily with the 
peace of the world, maintaining the peace. 
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WEIGHTED REPRESENTATION 


Representation in the United Nations should be weighted. Gren- 
ville Clark has recommended that you weight it on populations, on a 
population basis. 

I believe that the most realistic way to apportion the votes in the 
United Nations is on a coldly calculated basis of firepower. If you 
will recall, Stalin said, in response to an inquiry as to whether he 
would form an alliance with the Pope, he said, “How many divisions 
does the Pope command ?” 

Unfortunate as it seems and is, I am afraid that is the criterion on 
which we must approach this thing. 

The basis of voting in the U nited Nations should reflect the true 
relative strength of peoples, the member nations. 

I would like to discuss two things further: First, the point has 
been raised, Senator, by yourself, when you indicated you do not 
believe, or some groups ‘do not believe, that we could make a United 
Nations along certain lines until people improved. 

I want to say, sir, in all due respect that I think it is infinitely 
naive to believe that the people are going to get better. People are 
born in sin and live in sin and die in sin, sir, and only through the 
grace of Lord Jesus Christ are they saved. They will be evil to the 
end of the world. 

We must assume that they will remain evil and, certainly, the demo- 
cratic form of government assumes that man is corrupt, and through 
the system itself it applies checks and balances, and I believe that is 
& proper assumption as to the nature of mankind. Thank you. 

Applause. ] 

The Cuatrman. I do not want to get into any argument about what 
you said I believed and what you believe, but haven’t you seen a little 
improvement in yourself through the years? [Laughter. ] 

That is all. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Thorp follows :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO CHANGES IN THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
PRESENTED BY WILLIAM L. THORP, Jr. 


My name is William L. Thorp, Jr. I am an attorney and am testifying in 
an individual capacity. 

The following general changes are recommended in the United Nations 
Charter: 

Membership: Membership in the United Nations should be avilable to all 
nations of a certain size. The population requirement could be set at 100,000 or 
more. 

There should be no right to expel a member nor should the voting rights be 
suspended. In cases where more than one government claims to be the legiti- 
mate government of a particular country the International Court of Justice 
should make a finding of facts which findings should be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. The General Assembly should have the power 
to determine which is the legitimate government under the persuasion of the 
ruling of the Court. A presumption of legitimacy should be given to the 
de facto governments. Therefore, chapter 2 would be to the following effect: 

Article 3. Unnecessary. 

Article 4——Membership: 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all independent states with 
a population of 100,000 or more. 

2. The determination of a state’s status as an independent state and the 
determination of the legitimate government to represent a particular nation 
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will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Court of Justice. 

Article 5. Omitted. 

Article 6. Omitted. 

Article 7.—Organs: The Security Council should be abolished and in its place 
will be set up a council of some other name constituted similarly to the Security 
Council with permanent and temporary members but without the power which 
is now vested in the Security Council. This new council would serve as the 
executive arm of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly would be made up of delegates from all nations. The 
delegates should vote as individuals although it is realized that as a practical 
matter they would normally vote in a block. It should be necessary for a dele- 
gate to be present to vote. Countries with a population of less than 100,000 
would be allowed to have observers in the General Assembly who could take 
part in the discussions of those matters only which affect their country. The 
representatives of each country should be chosen according to the most demo- 
cratic processes employed in their particular country and should be paid by 
the United Nations. 

Any consideration of the number of voting delegates to be allotted to each 
nation should have as its primary objective a realistic transfer of the world’s 
power into the General Assembly. An effort should be made to arrive at a for- 
mula that will provide for a true interpretation of “bullets into ballots’. On 
this point it might be well to remember Stalin’s cynical inquiry as to the num- 
ber of divisions commanded by the Pope. Therefore it is recommended that the 
voting power of each nation, as reflected by the number of delegates allotted 
to it, should be determined by a formula which combines population and poten- 
tial fire power as its basic criteria. 

The population formula devised by Grenville Clark could well be used in con- 
junction with a formula which includes the gross national product, actual size 
and strength of army, navy and air force, and capacity for production of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. This formula would have to be negotiated and 
would never be perfect but in the end it would permit the respective countries 
to vote their proximate strength. The result of these negotiations could also 
be the basis for determining the size and number of armed forces to be made 
available to the United Nations by each state. 

In order to avoid permanent delay of the functioning of the new charter a 
simple formula should be established to govern both voting power and armed 
forces to be supplied and which formula would go into operation as to all ccun- 
tries who have not reached agreement by the end of 1 or 2 years. 

Decisions of the General Assembly could be by a two-thirds vote only if this 
were deemed necessary to guarantee sufficient support for its decisions. 

Article 18, chapter 4 (voting) would be to the following effect: 

1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have the number of votes de- 
termined by the agreed formula (which could be shown by an appendix to the 
charter). 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly shall be made by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting. 

8. No basic change. 

Article 19: Failure to make payment of its financial obligations should be one 
of the few causes for suspending the voting rights of a nation. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the recommendations made above 
assume certain other changes. The most basic change being the general transfer 
of the powers now exercised by the Security Council to the revised General 
Assembly. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VETO 


The basic premise on which the veto originally rested—to wit, the ability of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council to agree on major issues, has 
been proven infinitely fallacious. With the fall of this premise falls also the 
wisdom of continuing the veto system. To continue to insist on the inclusion 
of the veto power long after its very reason for being has been discredited, 
constitutes a slavish adherence to past practice unbecoming to the leaders of an 
enlightened world. 

As conditions have changed so should the basic system on which the voting 
system in the United Nations be changed. Rather than having five leading 
nations in the world, all motivated by the desire for peace, we have today two 
camps led by the United States and Russia, and a third camp led by India 
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which has managed to retain a relatively neutral position and which is actually 
more interested in its own problems than in the problems of the other two camps. 
Thus we have a three-cornered situation with the balance of power held by the 
neutral group. While this neutral group has less actual military might, it has 
the advantage of relative nonpartisanship in the struggle between the two 
opposing factions, which lends added strength to its position. With the inevi- 
table rise of Germany and Japan in the near future 1 of the 3 groups will no 
doubt be strengthened further. The group led by the United States is weakened 
considerably by its identification with an effete colonial system. 

Any voting system established in the revised charter should reflect the power 
situation as it actually exists in the world today. As no nation has sufficient 
power to prohibit action by the rest of the nations of the world, the veto has no 
place in such a voting system. 

In order to reflect the actual power of the various nations or groups of nations 
a system of weighted votes should be established. This would throw the balance 
of power in the deliberative body of the world organization into the hands of 
the neutral group which is where it lives in reality. 

The advantage of being assured that the weight of world opinion would be 
behind the decisions made by the old Security Council would be retained to a 
lesser but adequate degree. 

The fear of the original founders of the United States that the five major 
powers would dictate to the smaller nations would be allayed by the fact that 
whenever the more powerful nations acted arbitrarily without considering the 
smaller nations these smaller nations could outvote the larger nations when the 
situation became sufficiently unbearable so as to unit the smaller nations. 

It was believed by the original founders of the United Nations that the system 
of allowing the veto power to only the five permanent members of the Security 
Council was a great improvement over the old system under the League of 
Nations whereby all members of the Council, even the smaller nations, had the 
veto power. It was an improvement, it is true, but as neither system was work- 
able the improvement was of little consequence. If a single member of the 
Council will deliberately use the veto power to obstruct the operation of the 
Council then a system which allows that member this power is unworkable. 

The founders of the present charter erroneously assumed that the prime moti- 
vating force behind the action of the five permanent members would be the 
maintenance of peace. They assumed that these countries, being unable to act 
except when in unanimous agreement, would somehow subordinate their selfish 
interest and manage to reach unanimous agreement in order to act. This has 
not been the case. Experience has shown that the countries have refused to 
act and have consented to a state of relative impotence rather than reach unani- 
mous agreement. A wiser basic premise would be that the countries will act 
to further their own selfish interest whenever possible. 

The veto probably was necessary under the present charter because under 
the charter the decision which are to be made by the Security Council are in 
the nature of ex post facto decisions. It is fundamental to Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence that ex post facto decisions are unjust and unworkable. The most 
important decisions of the controlling body of the United Nations under the 
revised charter should be made before the charter goes into effect and should 
be incorporated in the charter itself. Thus the charter should contain a list 
of a minimum number of overt acts which shall be considered sufficient to 
require the use of United Nations military forces. 

This list should be approved by either our Congress or the people and by 
approving the list the Congress or people should understand that they consent 
to the use of United Nations military forces in the event any of the listed overt 
acts are committed. 

With regard to the military forces supposedly available to the United Nations, 
it is strongly recommended that the revised charter should not go into effect 
until a minimum portion of the military forces provided for in the charter 
have been actually placed at the disposal and on the payroll of the United 
Nations. This requirement could be on the basis of a minimum percentage of 
the nations furnishing their full quota or of a minimum number of the overall 
forces having been supplied or a combination of both. 

It should be made clear that commensurate with eliminating the veto there 
should be a narrowing of the scope of the area in which the United Nations can 
act or legislate. This area should be limited as near as possible to those matters 
which directly affect the peace of the world, such as the control and handling of 
armaments and in certain cases the disposition of troubled areas after violence 
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has been stopped. The General Assembly should continue to work out substan- 
tive laws setting out what acts or actions on land, sea, or in the air are so 
closely related to operational military activities as to be considered tantamount 
to aggressive conduct. When these acts are agreed upon they can be submitted 
to the nations for ratification and then incorporated in the charter. 

Within the area of maintaining the peace upon the request of any nation 
directly affected or upon the recommendation by any other nation the United 
Nations should be able to act with dispatch and without the necessity of receiv- 
ing further prior approval other than the authority which would already have 
been granted in the charter itself. When the United Nations does act by sending 
military forces to put down violence, the purpose of the United Nations military 
forces should be to stop the fighting and nothing more at that time. 


The Cuarrman. Miss’Frances Cox. 


STATEMENT OF MISS FRANCES COX, UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP, 
MONROE, N. C. 


Miss Cox. My name is Frances Cox, and I am speaking on behalf of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Monroe, N. C. 

We want to thank you for conducting this grassroots’ hearing. 

I believe strongly that certain revisions should be made in the United 
Nations Charter and that certain revisions should not be made. I be- 
lieve strongly that nothing should be done to weaken the United 
Nations. 


CHANGES FAVORED 


The changes I favor are: 

1. Development of the U. N. into a world government with universal 
membership and power to enforce law. 

2. The establishment of a World Development Authority to work 
to erase the desperate poverty that exists in most countries of the 
world. 

3. Creation of a people’s assembly that would be a sort of Lower 
House in the U. N. Assembly. Delegates to this assembly would be 
elected by popular vote. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


I want to stress that I do not think world government is desirable 
unless at the same time a world development body is set up. Peoples 
of the world will not take an interest in a world government or feel 
any sense of loyalty to it unless it is concerned with the problems that 
affect them most. If it did not meet these problems the people would 
use their right to revolution and seek justice through violence. A 
world government that is not organized to meet human needs could 
only enforce its authority through dictatorship. 

I also do not believe a world government should be created until 
all nations are in favor of it. The purpose of government is to create 
a community in which we can live with people with whom we disagree. 
A so-called world government composed only. of nations that are al- 
ready in agreement would only split the world further apart. 

I am opposed to Atlantic Union for the same reason. Most of the 
people of the world are colored people. Most of the people of the 
world are poor people. An Atlantic Union would look to them like a 
union of rich people and white people. They would bitterly resent it. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS OF COLONIAL 
PEOPLES 


The main concern of most people of the world is bread and human 
dignity. They are waging a revolution to achieve it. In the face of 
this fact, we have two alternatives: 

1. We can push the people of these countries further away from us 
by supporting reactionary governments and colonial governments that 
are not concerned with human welfare. We can force the people to 
take desperate measures in search of justice and to look to Russia for 
help. We can keep taking sides in civil wars all over the world. We 
can keep trying to save the world by destroying it. 

2. The second alternative is that we can recognize the existence of 
this revolutionary drive and sympathize with the people involved in 
it. The rich countries and poor countries of the world can join to- 
gether to help this revolution by setting up a world development au- 
thority to enable peoples to help themselves. This organization can 
be financed by the sale of bonds to millions of people in all countries. 
The development work can be carried out by people of all trades 
and professions, from all countries of the world. Many of these people 
would be glad to volunteer for this service, and much more willingly 
than they would want to volunteer for an atomic war. It would bea 
field of service that would attract great numbers of young people. 

I think the only action that can enable the United Nations to keep 
wor!d peace is the kind of action that will capture the imagination and 
loyalty of ordinary people all over the world. We can either spend 
billions on this kind of action, or spend billions on war. We can either ° 
continue to enjoy the luxury of choosing sides, or we can be big enough 
to accept the fact that there are not any sides any more—there is only 
the human race, with its millions of people good and bad and their 
common hope for a world that will believe in them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much; thank you. 

Mr. William B. Harrison, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN WIGGINS, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROCKY MOUNT, 
N. C. 


Mr. Wicerns. Senator Wiley, honorable mayor, I am Norman Wig- 
gins, representing the Rocky Mount Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
substituting for Mr. William B. Harrison, who would have been here 
had he not been called away. I am speaking on behalf of the interna- 
tional relations committee of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Rocky Mount, and coming to terms with our subject, I would like to say 
that the committee feels that the veto power and the lack of formula- 
tion of the special agreements required under article 43 seems to us to 
nullify the effectiveness of this great body. 

We realize, as we have tried to study and discuss together the prob- 
lems that you gentlemen, we know, are many and that you are con- 
fronted with, we realize that to arrive at any objective will not be easy ; 
it will take compromise, it will take long arduous hours of negotiation. 

Yet we have arrived at what we think are some worthy objectives to 
strive for. I will read them to you, sir, as the objectives which the in- 
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ternationals relations committee has set up hoping that they can in the 
future be achieved. 

All of the comments that I will make will be limited to chapter VII 
of the United Nations Charter. Any article of the charter, with spe- 
cific reference being made here to articles 11 and 12, contrary to the 
following suggestions, shall in no way affect or limit the power of 
such suggestions. 


DELIMITING POWER OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


If the Security Council after being called on by the General Assem- 
bly to determine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression, or if, after being called upon by the party 
or parties to a dispute to render assistance necessary to maintain the 
peace, shall fail, for a period of 48 hours, to make recommendations or 
to decide what measures it shall take to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security, the General Assembly shall forthwith be 
vested with all the powers now vested in the Security Council by 
chapter VII. 

The idea there, sir, is that the group felt that maybe some way or 
other we could cut the Kremlin down by using the Security Council as 
a floor where they could distribute all of their propaganda to the world 
at large. 

If the General Assembly shall not be in session and the Security 
Council is called upon to render assistance necessary to maintain the 
peace, then the Secretary General of the United Nations shall imme- 
diately call an emergency session of the General Assembly, the idea 
there being, sir, that we feel that the General Assembly represents a 
more composite picture of the world as a whole, and that the General 
Assembly in almost all instances has been favorable to decisions, that 
the United States has backed. 


FORMULA FOR ARMED FORCES 


There shall be provided by an amendment to the charter a definite 
contribution formula for the member nations to place armed forces 
at the disposal of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

We feel, to make the United Nations an effective body, they should 
have some kind of force, military force, to carry out their policies. 

There shall be an amendment provision that none of the new 
amendments to the United Nations Charter shall go into operation 
until at least one-half of the armed forces called for in the aforemen- 
tioned contribution formula have been placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations. Until that time, all provisions of the present charter 
shall remain in full force and effect; and we do not want Russia out 
nor do we want America to leave the United Nations. We want to 
see it continue as it is if we cannot improve it. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Miss Mary Ensley, of Greensboro, N. C. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY ENSLEY, STUDENT, BENNETT COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Miss Enstey. My name is Mary Ensley, and I represent Bennett 
College, founded in 1873, a coeducational school, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Methodist Church. In 1925, the institution was reestab- 
lished as a college for young women. It is a liberal arts institution, 
designed to transmit knowledge in the arts and sciences. 

It is an annual practice for students of Bennett College to attend, 
as delegates, the Christian Citizenship Seminar for students held 
in New York City and Washington, D. C. This year Judith Jackson 
and I, students of Bennett College, had the privilege to attend the 
seminar in New York, where we had the opportunity to observe 
the United Nations in action. 

The following statements represent the considered opinion of some 
of the students at Bennett College concerning possible changes made 
in the charter of the United Nations which would be in the interest of 
the United States and of world peace in general [reading] : 


POSSIBLE CHANGES 


1. We believe that the preamble to the charter should be reemphasized and 
reinterpreted, so that it would become a common belief to all people, who are 
concerned, that succeeding generations should be free from the scourge of war. 
We now live in an age characterized by fear resulting from the arrival of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Therefore, we must explore every possible means 
of insuring collective security, apart from military aid. 

2. On membership, article 4, we recommend the elimination of the vote of the 
Security Council on admission of states into the United Nations. This should be 
the sole function of the General Assembly. 

8. All the colonial people are on the verge of self-determination ; therefore, we 
feel firmly that the United Nations is the best organization to help to establish 
their own self-government. 

4. We support Mr. Dulles’ plan in regards to the function of the General As- 
sembly, particularly to voting. His plan, which we favor, suggests that the 
General Assembly should be bicameral. 

5. A body of international laws should be developed which would enable the 
International Court of Justice to render binding decisions, so that problems be- 
tween citizens of different nations can be solved. 

It is the firm belief of the above parties that if such suggested changes take 
place in the charter of the United Nations, the document wil! be more effective in 
familiarizing the member nations with its purpose, and will serve as a cohesive 
instrument in molding ideas and understanding. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JUDITH JACKSON. 
Mary ENSLEY. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
Mr. L. C. Wright, Greensboro, N. C 


STATEMENT OF L. C. WRIGHT, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wricut. Senator Wiley, Mayor Frazier, ladies and gentlemen, 
my name is L. C. Wright; I am a member of the Department of His- 
tory and Political Science of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina here in Greensboro, and I am testifying as an 
individual. 
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I do not speak for the university nor for any organization. I pro- 
pose to give a short summary of a written statement which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

My thesis might be termed an elaboration of the old maxim that 
politics is the art of the possible even on the international level. 


BETTER NO CHANGES THAN TO DESTROY U.N. 


In the present circumstances, therefore, I do not recommend ex- 
tensive changes in the United Nations Charter. In short, it is better 
to make no change than to destroy the U. N. 

The U.N. is certainly worthy of our support, both on humanitarian 
and self-interest grounds. Its purposes and principles contain as 
much idealism as man can desire. 

There is in addition adequate machinery for keeping the peace if 
the big powers are willing. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF VETO 


The U. N. is admittedly not a perfect instrument, as evidenced by 
the excessive use of the veto by the U.S.S. R. However, the situation 
is not as bleak as it might appear since we can circumvent the use of 
the veto by regional pacts such as NATO and by the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on security matters. 

I would not recommend at this time the abolition of the veto, but 
I would suggest a limitation on its use as applied, for example, to 
the admission of new members, and to procedures for peaceful 
settlement. 

It seems to me that the burden of proof is very clearly on those 
who would make more radical amendments to show that their pro- 
posals are (1) desirable, that is, better than the U. N. stand; and (2) 
practical, that is, possible of attainment. 


PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


There are two groups who make these recommendations for these 
extreme changes: First, the isolationists; extremists in this group 
would even withdraw from the U. N. This is clearly possible but, 
I think, hardly desirable. Secondly, the World federalists and _de- 
rivative organizations; they are not without idealistic merit, but their 
main trouble is the lack of practicality. 

There is nothing that I see in Soviet history which would lead us 
to expect that they would give more sovereignty than they have now 
given to the U. N. 

Federalist plans, therefore, would involve running into the Russian 
veto of the charter amendments as provided in article 108, or in 
creating an organization without them; secondly, the federalists 
would also run into the difficulty of amending the United States 
Constitution. Unless I misjudge the feeling of our citizens, this 
would be difficult to secure. 

If the great powers are not willing to operate fully the U. N. 
machinery where it is entirely possible to control armaments and wars, 
is it logical to expect that they would willingly submit to the more 
ambitious programs of the federalists? I think not. 
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In conclusion, let us be idealists, but let us be hard-headed, tough 
minded idealists. This, in my opinion, means support of the U. N 
with only limited modifications. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHarman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of L. C. Wright is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. L. C. WkiGH?, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCI 
THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


I wish to state that I am testifying as a private individual and not as the 
representative of any organization. 

The problems of revision of the United Nations Charter which is the subject 
for discussion before this committee is a matter deserving the most careful 
consideration. According to the terms of the U. N. Charter (art. 109) if a 
ceneral conference on revision has not been called before the 10th annual session 
of the General Assembly, this issue shall automatically be placed on the agenda 
of that body. 

The position taken by the United States as leader of the free world will, of 
course, be decisively important It behooves us therefore to proceed with the 
utmost caution. To this moral restraint is added another more practical aspect 
namely, that by the terms of article 108 the U. S. S. R. has a veto over any 
“fmendments agreed upon by the conference. In my opinion this committee 
should recommend no amendment unless it is clear that the existing charte 
can be practically and safely improved. In other words, no change is better 
than imprudent action which might destroy the organization itself. 

A central question seems to be whether the United Nations is worth pre 
serving. My answer is emphatically in the affirmative. The purpose and aims 
of the U. N. as set out in its preamble and in chapter I are sufficiently broad 
to encompass our highest ideals and ambitions. Further, its little-known 
achievements in the economic and social field—the work of the specialized 
agencies—has been a tremendous force for good in the world. Moral and 
humanitarian grounds have always quite properly played an important role in 
our foreign policy. But waiving these aside temporarily, the advantage to the 
Lnited States of the continued existence of the U. N. can be demonstrated solely 
on grounds of self-interest. Quite frankly, Russia is less dangerous to us inside 
the U. N. There, world opinion can be mobilized against her through the 
exposure of destructive Soviet aims and tactics. This is a particularly valuable 
experience for the now “neutralist’” countries such as India. We may even hope 
that the Russians might become “civilized” through this international contact ; 
at least her recent entry into the Economie and Social Council is a promising 
development. Under no conditions should we abandon the United Nations. The 
Communists would love to appropriate the U. N. exclusively to their propaganda 
purposes, just as they have tried to appropriate and destroy the concept of 
peace and democracy. 

I do not mean to suggest that the Charter of the United Nations has operated 
perfectly. Most observers agree that one of its most serious defects is the abusive 
use of the veto by the Soviet Union. However, before examining the possible 
remedies it is werth noting that the United States and her allies have been able 
to circumvent this veto in 2 important ways, both within the legal framework 
of the charter. The first method has been to develop the regional and collective 
self-defense pacts as provided by article 51 and chapter VIII. These include 
the Rio Pact, NATO, and the Pacific Pact. Presumably, if a southeast Asia 
¢ecurity pact is negotiated it will follow the examples just mentioned. The 
second method has been to utilize the General Assembly (where no veto applies) 
for handling security problems. The Uniting for Peace Resolution is the latest 
development along this line. This use of the General Assembly is admitted] 
clumsy and its limited successes have undoubtedly strained the original inten 
tion of the farmers. Furthermore, since the Russians are in bitter oppositior 
I wonder whether the possibilities of this approach have not been exhausted 

A seemingly logical answer to this impasse would be either to abolish the veto 
or to limit strictly its application. The Russians have consistently opposed the 
first of these suggestions. Vishinsky, for example, had this to say in November 
1948: 


42435—54—pt. 4 
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‘The veto is a powerful political tool. There are no such simpletons here as 
would let it drop. Perhaps we use it more, but that is because we are in a minor 
ty and the veto balances power. If we were in the majority we could make such 
grandiloquent gestures as offering to waive the veto on this or that.” 

I see no point in not honestly confessing that we might indeed be using the 
veto more often if the majority were not with us. Since this may not always 
he the case I do not feel that the Congress and the American people would or 
hould suggest its abolition at this time \ restriction on the circumstances in 
which the veto could be used is a more fruitful approach In December 1948 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly recommended a number of 
pecific situations in which the Security Council should agree to give up the veto 
Nothing came of it as the U. S. S. R. objected on the grounds that this would 
amount to altering the charter without using the amending process. I feel that 
the United States should sponsor such an amendment. This modification would 
he very salutary and there is a reasonable expectation that the Russians might 
neres In any event they would not quit the U. N. in protest 

My personal feeling is that however much we might desire it, no substantial, 
radical change in the U. N. Charter is either possible or wise at present. There 
ire two groups who disagree sharply with this view, the isolationists and the 
World Federalists. The former would have us abandon the U. N. completely 
They violently oppose our giving up the veto, feeling as they do that in joining 
the U. N. we gave up too much sovereignty. This group seems to be blind not 

ur duty and responsibility as a great power but also to our chance of 
rvival alone 

The second group, the World Federalists and their offshoots, are more per 
suasive It is difficult in the last analysis to disapprove their idealism. But I 
find myself in definite opposition to them because they can only achieve their 
oning or destroying the only existing machinery for peace in the 

N. is a failure it is not because of inadequate machinery. What 





id 
orld. If the I 
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is lacking is the agreement of the great powers, especially Russia. All of the 
Federalist proposals I am familiar with seem to me to be highly impractical, 
nvolving. among other things, voluntary abandonment of the veto by U. 8S. 8S. R 
nd amendment of the United States Constitutior A more recent and reason 


able Federalist suggestion is one which would begin by outlawing the nuclear 
weapons. However, this desirable objective is entirely possible under the U. N 
and indeed awaits only Soviet approval of an adequate international inspection 
rhe sincerity and energies of the various Federalist groups could be much more 
profitably employed in making the U. N. work 
My conclusions are as follows: 
1. The United States should encourage full discussion of possible revision of 
he U. N. Charter, a democratic procedure 
2. However, both for humanitarian and selfish reasons we should approve no 
plan which might lead to the destruction of the U. N. This means in general no 
sponsorship of isolationist or VW 
It does not seem practical or wise in the existing circumstances to insist on 
tion of the veto. But we should push for a limitation on its use. 


The CrarrMan. Mrs. Vivian Alston, High Point, N. C. 


rid Federalist suggestions 


STATEMENT OF MRS. TOM ALSTON, HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Mrs. Auston. Senator Wiley and members of the committee, and 
Mayor Frazier, I am Mrs. Tom Alston, a mother and a housewife 
from High Point. 7 


BENEFITS AND WEAKNESSES OF U.N. 


I believe that the United States’ participation in the U. N. has been 
beneficial. I do not favor our withdrawal nor the withdrawal of 
other nations 

I think the main effectiveness of the U. N. is asa world forum where 
nations allow themselves to be exposed to one another. 

I think some weaknesses of the United Nations are the exercise of 
the veto power in the Security Council. ‘The membership voting now 
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based on one vote per member, I think, should be based on population 
and resources, and that all peoples of the world should be repre 
sented—and the inability to deal effectively with disarmament and to 
enforce it, especially on individual persons responsible. 


CHARTER REVISION 


| think the conference to revise the charter should be held, and that 
it would be advantageous to the United States, especially since it was 
set up in the pre-atomic-hydrogen age. 

The revisions I suggest to be made in the United Nations Chartet 
are that all peoples be allowed to be members of the U. N., thus open 
ing the way for world disarmament; abolishing the veto power, and 
providing ways of extending the means of world reduction of arms, 
at the same time establishing a police force to enforce this by constant 
inspection, and the arrest of individuals responsible for violating 
these laws and to destroy the arms. 

I believe the World Court should be expanded in order to deal with 
these individuals who violate disarmament laws. 

I wish to thank Senator Wiley and his committee for coming to 
North Carolina. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. [ Applause. | 

Dr. R. Murphy Williams, Jr. of Wilson, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF R. MURPHY WILLIAMS, JR., WILSON. N. C. 


Mr. Wittiams. Senator Wiley, I feel very much like the man I 
heard about the other day who came to the veterinarian and got in 
trouble because, it seems, that he came back after the vet had given 
him a pill for an ee Oot to be delivered by blov rthe ll down t] 
cow’s mouth, and he came back in trouble and said, “The cow Site 
first.” 

The CHAIRMAN. You must have been associating with Democrats: 
Jam a Republican. | Laughter. | 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. What I have to say, of course, has been covered 
heretofore. However, I represent a group of cit izens of Wilson, N. C.. 
who were called together by the Wilson Council of Churches to con 
sider this matter which you have requested of us, to get these opinions. 


We had 3 such meetings, and well over 200 people attended these 
meetings and studied it, and what I will report to you is what these 
people have ts alked about in the meetn os Man ifestly, it is not 3 


opinions that have been passed down by anyone from up above, but 
isourown na as the *V grew Out of the dise ‘USSION. 

We, first of all, be sleve stro) gly in the United Nations. We believe. 
of course, that this United Nations is better than no United Nations, 
but we do believe that there are some changes that do need to be made 
for, at the present time, we feel that the United Nations is not equipped 
to do the job of preserving the peace of the world, and in this age, 
it seems to be a question of universal peace or universal destruction. 

It isa small consolation for us to know that if in the case of a hydro- 
gen war, we were attacked by the criminals of the Kremlin, that 
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k rance and England and the others would come to our cause, because 
l 


it that time it would be too late. 


ELIMINATE VETO ON MEMBERSHIP AND PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


We believe, therefore—we do not believe in the elimination of the 
veto, but we do believe that it would be well to eliminate in the charter 
ihe Veto on vimission of new members to the United Nations. 

[f a nation should be kept out, it should be kept out by democratic 
action, 

We also believe that the United Nations Charter should be revised to 
eliminate the veto on peaceful settlement of disputes. 


OTHER SUGGESTED CHANGES 


We believe, too, that there should be a change in the manner of 
voting. and we were taken very much by what Secretary Dulles called 
the weighted votin : 

We believe also that the United Nations Charter should grow into 
more of an instrument of law. 

Now, alo oV ith this we believe. too, that the United Nations Char 
ter should be revised and clarified to prevent interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of member nations. The nations of the world should 
have this safeguard against the United Nations’ interference, and 
t should be clearly stated, which it is not now. 


J 


DISARMAMENT 


We believe, too—and this took the major part of our time—in 

nt, but in effecting this disarmament—and this has not been 

covered today that I have heard—we believe that the United Nations 

Charter should include the policy of enforcing disarmament against 

prohibited weapon and the individual violators under court control 

rather than the United Nations going to war with the country in 
which this should oceur. 

The principle was followed in the Nuremberg trials, and we believe 
it should be followed in this connection. However, disarmament seeis 
to be the most crucial issue, and that we would strongly favor. 

Phe Cuairnman. Thank you very much, sir. [Applause. ] 

(The prepared statement of R. Murphy Williams, Jr., is as follows :) 


disarmame 


Sravi Nr PRESENTING IDEAS CONCERNING POSSIBLE REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER. SUBMITTED BY R. MurpHy WILLIAMS, JR., PASTOR, F1tRST PRESBYTERIAN 
Cruren. Wrtson, N. C., ELecrep py Certain CITIZENS OF WILSON, N. C., TO 
REPRESENT THEM 


Gentlemen, having beard that it was your desire that citizens of our Nation 
should discuss the matter of revising the Charter of the United Nations and 
eport such ideas that would come out of these discussions to you, the Wilson 
Council of Churches (a representative body to which each church of our city 
<ends eight members) in its meeting on March 21, 1954, passed a motion to sponsor 

series of meetings to discuss this very important matter. The meetings were 
to be thrown open to the public, and adequate publicity was to be given to urge 
all interested citizens to participate in these discussions. It was understood then 
and is to be understood now, that all decisions reached are not to be construed 
to be the opinions of the Wilson Council of Churches, but rather the opinions of 
the citizens participating in the discussions. 

Three such meetings were held on April 29, May 4, and May 6, 1954. The 
leader for these discussions was Dr. Samuel R. Levering, who very ably led us 
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into the different aspects of the problem. The meetings were attended by many 
very substantial people of our city, and it would be well for this subcommittee 
to understand that these opinions are not those of crackpots, but rather are those 
of citizens who are generally recognized as religious, civic, political, and educa- 
tional leaders of our city. The total number present at the three meetings was 
approximately 200, and many were present at all three sessions. These discus- 
sions seemed to stir up much thinking on the part of the citizens of Wilson that 
indicated that the public generally was interested in the matter. 

At the end of the third session those who were present asked me, as chairman 
of the planning committee, to come and present their views to you. And so I 
come, representing no organized group, but rather to present to you the measured 
opinion of some interested citizens. The group itself has not approved this par- 
ticular report, but I am sure that I reflect accurately their views, due to the fact 
that we asked them to state their views on paper. We asked them to report 
“Yes” or “No” to certain questions, which were asked impartially, and without the 
attempt to persuade. Out of more than 50 people replying, only 6 gave an answer 
of “No” to any question; none of these answered “No” to more than 1 question ; 
and no more than 1 person answered “No” to any single question. So these 
are our views: 

First of all, we are convinced that there should be some real change made in 
the United Nations Charter. At the present time it is not equipped to do the job 
of preserving the peace of the world, and in this age it seems to be a question 
of universal peace or universal destruction. 

We believe that it would be well to eliminate in the Charter the veto on admis 
sion of new members to the United Nations. This is particularly necessary 
when it comes to a later revision we believe to be wise in regard to disarmament, 
because certainly some nations cannot disarm unless all do. To do so would 
put in the hands of even the smallest nations the capacity to conquer the world 
This does not mean that we necessarily believe that all nations must belong to 
the United Nations, because the nations, by democratic action, may want to 
keep a particular nation out. But this should be done, if it is done, by demo 
cratic action. 

We also believe that the United Nations Charter should be revised to eliminate 
the veto on peaceful settlement of disputes. Manifestly, these settlements are 
only recommendations to the disputants, but it is unfair when some nation can 
use the veto for political gain. 

We believe that there should be a change in the manner of voting in the United 
Nations. All but one of our group felt that the change suggested by Secretary 
Dulles, to what he called “weighted” voting, seemed good. The present system 
seems to be grossly unfair. 

We believe, too, that the United Nations Charter should grow into more of an 
instrument of written law. Too often in the past the United Nations has relied 
on political expediency as the means of accomplishing justice, but this is always 
dangerous. When it comes to the matter of disarmament, this is particularly 
necessary. 

Along with the above, we would strongly suggest that the United Nations 
Charter should be revised and clarified to prevent interference in the internal 
affairs of member nations. The nations of the world should have this safeguard 
against United Nations interference, and it should be clearly stated. 

Now we would like to deal with the matter of armaments. This seems to be a 
most crucial question, and a major part of our discussion dealt with this matter. 
We would strongly favor giving the United Nations the power to reduce and 
control arms. It must be understood that we favor this on two conditions: 
(1) that proper safeguards be established to keep the United Nations from com 
mitting travesties of justice, and (2) that internal inspection by the United 
Nations be conducted in each nation of the world. Under the present conditions 
it is clearly within the range of possibility for a nation to wipe out other whole 
nations, and disarmament seems to us to be the only way to curb this power. 

In effecting this disarmament we believe that the United Nations Charter should 
include the policy of enforcing disarmament against the prohibited weapons and 
the individual violators, under court control, rather than the United Nations 
going to war with the country in which this should occur. This principle was 
followed in the Nuremberg trials, and we believe it could be followed in this 
connection. 

We believe strongly in an inspection and police force, which should be made 
up of civilians. This force, it must be understood, would haye control of arms 
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only, and it could not interfere in the internal matters of nations other than to 
apprehend criminals who are building illegal arms. 

We believe that a smal! international armed force would be necessary. When 
we speak of “small,” we mean up to 200,000 armed men. To make this force too 
large would be, in itself, dangerous. 

We are in favor of some control organ to administer and enforce the dis 
urmament agreement. 

There was one other matter discussed at length in our sessions, but no written 
answer was gotten. I am sure that I reflect the feelings of the people present 
when I say that we believe that if there could be some control of arms obtained, 
some of the funds now channeled to arms should be used to enlarge the program 
of the United Nations to help the needy people of the world to come to the place 
where they can adequately feed themselves. The control of arms is a negative 
but necessary thing. But we believe that the United Nations must go further 
into helping the underprivileged nations to get on their feet. We believe that 
this can be more adequately accomplished through the United Nations than 
through individual nations making contributions direct to other nations it 
will do much more in the way of creating international good will and mutual 
trust 

These beliefs of ours are rooted, we believe, in our religious concern. We 
have felt that it was appropriate for the Wilson Council of Churches to call for 
these public meetings, because our basic faith is that Almighty God would have 
His children live together in peace. Therefore we believe that the greatest way 
our Nation can serve His purposes would be to lead the world into an adequate 
means of living together in His world 


The CHatrMan. I will insert in the record at this point statements 
filed by the following: Voters U. S. A.: Evelyn E. Storey, North 
Carolina Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc.; Edwin MeNeill Poteat; Mrs. Carl W. McMurray, National 
League of American Penwomen: Mrs. Martha M. Fuhrer, housewife: 
R. Mayne Albright; Frederick R. and Rachel F. Taylor; George R 
Sherill and John B. McConaughy; the resolution of the North Caro 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs; Robert F. Saleeby, Salisbury 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: Frank W. Hanft: Spencer Murphy, 
and Mrs. John W. Lasley, dr. 


(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


Printed as an editorial in the Salisbury Evening Post, May 15, 1954] 
STATEMENT OF SPENCER MURPHY, Epiror, SALISBURY Post, SALISBURY, N. C. 


\ congressional committee on a grassroots tour of inquiry takes testimony to 
day at Greensboro as to public attitude toward impending opportunity for re 
vision of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Let it be hoped that the bulk of this testimony from an area notable for earl) 
and stalwart support of international federation for peace, will increase and 
fortify the strength of vision now on record, rather than diminish or decry it 

Disparagement of the United Nations has become dishearteningly vocative in 
the long months which failed to see the first cautious experimentation with world 
government fail to produce the miracles expected by shallow gullability, the 
magic clamored for by the impatiently immature, or the easy escape from 
humanity’s continuing crisis dreamed of by those citizens whose understanding 
ncludes neither concept of humanity nor appreciation of crisis. 

Such disparagement has run the gamut from helpless psychosis which would 
continue the United Nations unchanged, to the purblind nihilism which would 
abolish it. 

Meantime, towering above the inanity of do nothing, and the insanity of destroy 
all, is the total achievement of the United Nations to this hour which in man) 
economic, humanitarian, and spiritual spheres dwarfs the accomplishment of 
any single nation or any combination of nations in all previous world history 

In that achievement is inherent for those not numbered by lesser concerns, the 
inspiration for conviction that reconstruction of the United Nations to enable 

to regulate armaments and forbid aggression with unchallengeable authority 
is the only avenue through which mankind may escape self-destruction. 
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Those who minimize the constructive record of the United Nations during 
the brief span of its existence either ignorantly or dishonestly neglect to 
consider in comparison the tortured ordeals and reverses recorded over the 
decades and even generations in the early times of all single nations, including 
our own. 

If misery, horror, destruction, and death are the spawn of war, let us not 
forget that selfishness and hypernationalism are its parents 

Only through the United Nations can there be any hope of sublimating uni- 
lateral national ambitions to multilateral guardianship of peace in the age of 
the cobalt bomb. 

There is no alternative of hope at command of human agency 

Only unreason would promise more than a tedious, exasperating, and peril- 
fraught progress toward peace through a strengthened United Nations; but only 
idiocy would suggest any progress whatever toward that centuries-sought goal 
through any other expedient 

The United Nations is a creature of necessity; its safeguarding and further 
implementation are demanded no more by the abstractions of Christian principles 
than by the stark self-interest of hurman perpetuation 


ScHOooL or Law, 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., May 8, 1954. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION. 

GENTLEMEN : Our country and the world are drifting toward a third world war 
which, as is generally recognized, may end this civilization and destroy a large 
portion of the human race No policy offering a reasonable hope of permanently 
avoiding such a disaster has been developed either by this administration or its 
predecessor 

Gallup poll methods are inadequate to meet this threat. The scientists did 
not develop the hydrogen bomb by consulting popular opinion. The threat of the 


hydrogen bomb requires moral and political leadership equivalent to the genius 
of the scientists who produced the bomb. Such leadership can produce a pro- 
gram, put it in operation, and test it at the polls, but the program cannot be 
produced at the polls. It is up to our leaders to lead. 

The program adequate for the safety of the world must center on world organ 


ization ; that is, the United Nations. 

Che United Nations must be strengthened to the point that it can cope with the 
task of maintaining world order in the atomic age. 

This requires major changes in the Charter of the United Nations, including 
these : 

A statement in the charter of basic rules to be observed by all nations for keep- 
ing the peace. For example, aggression should be defined and prohibited. The 
definition should include sending masses of “volunteers” into other countries to 
participate in conflicts there. 

The General Assembly should be given authority to enact additional rules for 
keeping the peace. 

The Security Council should be given the duty of enforcing the rules. 

The veto should be eliminated. 

A world military force, with the personnel carefully screened, and preferably 
recruited principally from the smaller nations, should be provided for to enforce 
the rules under the Security Council. The military force should be recruited 
individually and not by national contingents, and should owe no loyalty except 
to the United Nations. 

Authority to determine guilt of violating the rules for keeping the peace should 
be placed in the Worid Court 

These are, of course, only statements of general principles. But before details 
can be worked out, the general principles to be embodied in concrete details must 
be determined. 

If our foreign policy were founded on such a program for strengthening the 
United Nations it would greatly improve our international position even though 
we did not succeed in getting it adopted. So long as our policy is centered on 
proposals to be made and action to be taken by this Nation individually, then, 
however valid our actions, the Communists can and do distort our motives and 
make our conduct appear to be founded on greed and ambition. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK W. HANPFT. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Ropert F. SALEEBY, CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
rloNs COMMITTEE, SALISBURY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SALISBURY, N.C 


Che Salisbury (N. C.) Junior Chamber of Commerce has been vitally interested 
in improving the United Nations for several years Last year we completed a 
thorough study of the topic and initiated similar studies in various junior 
chamber of commerce clubs throughout North Carolina. 

As a result of this study and interest, a resolution was passed at the 1953 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce Convention urging the establish 
ment of a congressional committee to do the work being done by this Senate 
committee 

I would like to insert into the record of the committee’s hearings the resolution 
approved by the Salisbury Jaycee Club, entitled “A Program of Information for 
a Stronger United Nations.” 

At this time, the Salisbury Junior Chamber of Commerce respectfully urges 
that this subcommittee recommend that the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela 
tions initiate appropriate legislation in Congress that will have the United 
Sates representative in the United Nations actively support necessary changes 
in the United Nations Charter to enable the United Nations to enforce inte) 
national laws controlling weapons of war in order to prevent war, including the 
establishment of appropriate inspection, enforcement, and police agencies within 
the U. N.: and, that the United States representative in the United Nations 
actively oppose changes in the United Nations Charter that would enable the 
United Nations to interfere in any of our purely domestic affairs. 

In addition, I would like to insert in the record the accompanying marked 
copy of President Eisenhower's address at Columbia in 1950 which reflects the 
views stated above. 

I thank you. 


“A PROGRAM OF INFORMATION FOR A STRONGER UNITED NATIONS 


“Whereas some realistic and effective means must be found to stop the spread 
of communism and Communist aggression; and 

“Whereas warfare among the nations of the world has become so destructive 
that it threatens our whole civilization ; and 

“Whereas enforceable law always has been the most effective means for stop 
ping and preventing violence and armed conflict between unlike individuals, 
groups, or states ; and 

“Whereas the United Nations Organization has done an excellent job and has 
succeeded in many different fields, but is at present incapable of maintaining 
peace or preventing war and aggression, because it lacks the strength to make 
and enforce international laws pertaining to excessive armaments and aggres 
sion; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower, Hon. John Foster Dulles, and Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge have recently urged the strengthening of the U. N. so that it ean 
be a more effective instrument of peace; and 

“Whereas the 1952 General Conference of the Methodist Chureh has established 
the Methodist crusade for world order, calling for study and information on 
the steps necessary to make the U. N. an effective instrument of peace: and 

“Whereas the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, being the most 
cutstanding young men’s civic organization in this Nation, has always labored 
to preserve our freedoms and American way of life, now endangered by war, 
preparation for war, and communism; and 

“Whereas the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce and the North 
Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce have long worked for world peace and 
support of a stronger U. N., being the first civic organization in the Nation to 
urge the establishment of an international organization after World War TI, to 
prevent war: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the North Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce, That 

“(1) The North Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce accept, as an annual 
civie international relations project, a program of public information and edu 
cation on the need for strengthening the United Nations Organization so that 
it will have the power to make and enforce international laws pertaining to 
excessive armaments and aggression only, necessary to prevent war and stop 
Communist aggression. 

“(2) This program of education and information shall be officially referred 
to as the Jaycee Crusade for Education on a Stronger U.N. 
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(3) The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce shall receive a copy ot 
this resolution and this project shall be presented to the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at the 1953 convention for consideration as a national 
and JCI project.” 

Adopted by the Salisbury Junior Chamber of Commerce without a dissenting 
vote on March 10, 1953. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, March 24, 1950] 


EISENHOWER'S ADDRESS AT COLUMBIA ON THE OUTLOOK FOR WORLD PEACE AND A 
STRONGER U.N. 


But permanence, universality and security cannot be achieved merely by 
covenant or agreement. ‘Treaties are too often scraps of paper; in our age the 
signal for two world wars was the callous repudiation of pacts and pledged 
word. There must be a universal urge to decency. 

This fact compels the observation that they are thinking wishfully who pin 
their hopes of peace upon a single high level conference and a resulting paper 
that would bear the promise of governmental heads to observe all the rights 
of others. An agreement, though it should bear the seal and ribbon of every 
chancellery in the world, is worth no more than the confidence placed by each 
signer in the good faith and integrity of every other. We must sadly acknowl] 
edge that today such worldwide confidence does not exist. 

It is obvious that an enduring, worldwide and secure peace must be founded on 
justice, opportunity, and freedom for all men of good will; be maintained in a 
climate of international understanding and cooperation; be free from militaristic 
menace; and be supported by an accepted and respected police power, repre- 
senting all nations. Critical factors in the problem of building such a peace are 
the needs of a human society composed of individuals; and, further, the needs of 
a human society that is divided into independent nations, each sovereign within 
its own borders and competing with all others to promote the interests of its 
own citizens, often at the expense of others. There are two sides to the coin 
of peace, the individual and the national; if one is defective the coin is spurious 

Moreover, without American leadership in the search, the pursuit of a just 
and enduring peace is hopeless. Nowhere in the wor!d—outside this land—is 
there the richness of resources, stamina and will needed to lead what at times 
may be a Costly and exhausting effort. But leadership cannot be exercised by the 
wenk. It demands strength—the strength of this great Nation when its people 
are united in purpose, united in a common fundamental faith, united in their 
readiness to work for human freedom and peace; this spiritual and economi 
strength, in turn, must be reinforced in a still armed world by the physical 
strength necessary for the defense of ourselves and our friends 

On the collective side of the coin, peace requires an international society 
liberated from the threat of aggression by neighbor on neighbor, a threat for 
ever present when one or more nations are committeed to the building or main 
tenance of gigantic military machines. No sane man will challenge, under pres 
ent circumstances, the need for defensive strength designed to secure against 
internal or external attack the independence and sovereignty of a free state 
sut the continued existence of even one purely offensive force—a force for which 
there is no apparent need based in the logic of self-defense—denies enduring 
peace to the world. Those who have spawned such a force must either eventu- 
ally destroy it by demobilization—and find justification for the heavy cost 
already laid on their people; or use it, tacitly or actively, as a threat or as a 
weapon. There is no middle course. 

The two requisites to an enduring peace—the elimination of deep-seated in- 
citements to strife and hopelessness, and the elimination of armament for ag- 
gression—are, or should be, within the realm of feasible attainment. sut man 
can remake the face of his physical environment and can harness all the powers 
of the universe more easily, it seems, than he can learn control of his temper as 
a member of the international community. Neverthless, those who term these 
twin requisites utopian and visionary are cut from the same bolt of cloth as 
those of an earlier day who claimed that epidemics were an inescapable com- 
panion to human existence and denounced the preachers of sanitation as balkers 
of God’s will. 

To prevent the crime of war, all nations and all ideologies can unite without 
sacrifice of principle. But lest self-interest in minor matters breed a carelessness 
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toward the gravity of this problem, there is required unity of understanding con- 
cerning the facts of modern war. After the worldwide devastation that grows 
daily more possible, none may be able to distinguish between the victor and the 
vanquished of a future conflict. Confronted by that outcome to another world 
war, all of us—East and West—are in the same boat. The boat can be swamped 
in a series of atomic blasts; but, sustained by understanding of a common peril, 
it can also carry us through to final peace. Thus, the possibility of almost total 
destruction, terrible thought it is, could be a blessing as all nations, great and 
small, for the first time in human history, are confronted by an inescapable 
physical proof of their common lot. Franklin’s “If we don’t all hang together, 
we shall each hang separately,” has its international application today. There is 
no prod so effective as a common dread; there is no binder so unifying. 

Nevertheless, all governments pay an equal lip service to the common purpose 
of satisfying human hungers and promoting international understanding. Every 
one of them, if challenged, can point to laws and policies that are noble beyond 
criticism. Why, then, is not world peace automatically ours? 


ALL DISARM, OR NONE 


Simply because the positive elements in the construction of peace can be nulli- 
fied by any powerfully armed nation whose motives are suspect, unless all are 
committed to disarmament and there is some means of enforcing peace among 
them. All the sanitary safeguards ever designed will not secure a community 
against disease if the residents of one block flout them; and the violators will not 
be persuaded to amend their ways until health officers, backed by the police and 
the laws, enforce the ordinances. 

When even one major power, surreptitiously or flagrantly, builds and maintains 
a military machine beyond the recognized needs of reasonable security, a war of 
agezression is a constant threat to peaceful nations. At the very least, these 
armaments become the gangster’s gun—a notice that might and might alone shall 
serve as judge and jury and sheriff in the settling of international dispute. That 
is the only realistic interpretation, since no government otherwise would 
squander its revenue or exhaust its economy on so sterile an enterprise. It is 
clear that international disarmament is essential to a stable, enduring peace. 

In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there must be an effective United 
Nations, with a police power universally recognized and strong enough to earn 
universal respect. The individual nations can pool in it the power for policing 
the continents and the seas against international lawlessness—those acts which 
involve two or more nations in their eternal relations. , 

I do not subscribe to any idea that a world police force or a world organization 
should be permitted entrance to any nation for the purpose of settling disputes 
among its citizens, or for exercising any authority not specifically and volun- 
tarily accorded by the affected nation. At this stage of civilization’s progress, 
any effort to push to this extreme the purpose of international law enforcement 
will defeat legitimate objectives. National sovereignty and independence have 
been won by most at too great cost to surrender to an external agency such pow- 
ers. But by the establishment of a United Nations world police of a properly 
defined and restricted, but effective powers, no nation would surrender one iota 
of its current national functions or authority, for none, by itself now possesses a 
shred of responsibility to police the world. To an international peace organiza- 
tion, a nation would give up nothing beyond its equitable share in men and money. 
How this organization is to be constituted or how it is to be controlled, has yet 
to be worked out, but with the principles honestly accepted, the precedural prob- 
lems would be easy of solution. 


RESOLUTION ON UNITED NATIONS 


(North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Grady E. Kirkman, 
president, Greensboro, N. C.) 


SUPPORTING AND STRENGTHENING UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the problem of achieving world peace is the gravest question facing 
mankind in this atomic era: and the United Nations is the only organized meeting 
ground for the people of the world; and the Charter of United Nations provides 
for a review conference in 1955: Be it 
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Resolved, That the North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs redouble its 
study and discussions of the structure of United Nations, its achievements, 
failures, and potentialities, during the coming year, to the ends: 

First, of giving United Nations even more sympathetic understanding and 
enthusiastic support where such is valid; 

Second, of suggesting attitudes and searching for methods looking toward its 
future development into a world organization open to all peoples with defined 
and limited power adequate to preserve peace and to prevent aggression through 
the enactment and enforcement of world law. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, 8. C 
Maj. L. P. McLENpDON, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


DEAR MAJoR MCLENDON: We are writing you in order to recommend to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee some necessary changes in the United 
Nations Charter in order to make it more effective as an instrument for peace. 
We understand that an international conference on revision of the charter 
will probably be held next year. 

Our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) Amend article 27 of the charter so as to eliminate the difference between 
procedural and nonprocedural matters. All decisions of the council would be 
reached by an affirmative vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 
This would eliminate the veto and double veto and enable the Security Council 
to act in cases of threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggres- 
sion under chapter VII of the charter in spite of Soviet opposition. It will 
restore the power of the Security Council which has been badly damaged by 
Soviet vetoes. At present when the council cannot reach a decision, such 
disputes are referred to the General Assembly in accordance with the united 
for peace resolution. 

(2) Make provision for a United Nations police force recruited on a volunteer 
basis and to include air, army, and naval forces. These forces would be in a 
state of readiness to combat aggression immediately until the members of the 
United Nations could supply national contingents. It is suggested that this 
be brought about by the amendment of article 48 of the charter. 

(3) The amendment of article 4, paragraph 2, so that the new members to 
the United Nations be admitted by two-thirds vote of the General Assembly and 
the vote of any 7 members of that Security Council. Similar amendments 
should apply to suspension (art. 5) and expulsion under article 6. This would 
eliminate the double veto now used by the Soviet Union to exclude new members, 

(4) The amendment of chapter XIV of the Charter and Statute of the Inter- 
nation Court of Justice to allow the trial, conviction, and punishment of any 
person or persons violating international law. This would include: planning 
and instigating, or attempting to plan or instigate aggression, threat to peace, 
or breach of the peace contrary to international law: depriving persons of free- 
dom and rights guaranteed by international law; and mistreatment of war 
prisoners or violation of the laws of war. It would seem that under the war 
criminal trials such persons are guilty of international crimes. It would be 
better to try them before an impartial international tribunal rather than a 
national tribunal. It would be better to try them before the damage is done 
rather than when it is too late. States under this provision should agree to 
deliver up for trial such persons accused of international crimes. This provision 
would be a deterrent to war and aggression. 

We believe that these four changes would make the United Nations a stronger 
and more effective agency for peace. We need a stronger United Nations rather 
than a weaker one. We are sure that the Senate Foreign Relations will make 
many fine suggestions for the improvement of the charter. We want to con- 
gratulate the committee on its interest and initiative in obtaining suggestions 
for the improvement of the charter. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grorcre R. SHERRILL, 
(Typed) ’rof. GeorGE R. SHERRILL, 
Head of the Political Science Department. 
Jonun B. McConaveny, 
Professor of International Lav, 
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Hie Point, N. C., May 15, 1954, 
To the Senatorial Committee on Revision of the United Nations Charter: 

We wish to put ourselves on record before this senatorial committee as believ- 
ing that there is extreme urgency in the need for greatly strengthening the 
United Nations—otherwise it seems perfectly clear that civilization, if not all 
life on this planet, is doomed. 

Especially to be desired is abolition of the veto power in all fields where that 
power can wreak havoc in international relations and bring on world war III. 

Irom what we can learn, it also seems clear that, while we are totally opposed 
to communism, that Communist nations should be admitted to the United Nations 
in order that if and when they should wish to cooperate with the free nations 
of the world, they may do so more effectively. It is our understanding that, 
once the veto power is abrogated, those nations cannot possibly control the U. N., 
so that when they attempt any underhanded tactics, which we would expect them 
to do, they could and would be overwhelmingly outvoted. 

We believe that gradual disarmament is the only alternative to wholesale 


destruction of great populations. This must be under adequate supervision, by 
committees from the United Nations, comprising a minority of United States 
and Russian members, with the majority from other countries not pledged to 


support any other one nation. 

Che thought at once arises as to whether it is conceivable that the Kremlin and 
its supporters would agree to such a thing and keep the agreement. It would 
seem that the answer may eventually be that the members of the Kremlin, as 
well as all other persons, wish to live. With world war III this would seem 
imposs: ble. 

The time is running short We must try to save ourselves, i. e., the people 
of the earth, rather than annihilate ourselves. 

FreDERICK R. TAytor, M. D. 
RACHEL F. TAYLOR. 


STATEMENT BY R. MAYNE ALBRIGHT, ATTORNEY, RALEIGH, N. C. 


As an officer of Allied Military Government in the European Theater 1943—45, 
I became convinced by personal experience of the absolute necessity for a 
strong international organization of world law as the only alternative to world 
anarely and world war. 

My belief in the necessity and, therefore, in the possibility of such an organi 
zation has been increased by all that has happened since World War II. My 
hopes for its establishment in time to prevent world war III rest in the U. N. 
and the proposals for its development into a more effective world organization. 

Therefore, I believe in the United Nations and want to see it strengthened. 
I believe the United States should take the initiative in calling for a charter 
review conference to consider amendments to the U. N. Charter in the light 
of 10 years’ experience under the present charter. All the experiences, and both 
the successes and shortcomings of the U. N. during these past 10 years point 
to the wisdom of holding a review at least every 10 years. The present crisis 
in Indochina is a most pressing immediate justification for calling for a charter 
review without further delay. 

I believe that a strengthened United Nations is our only hope of preventing 
world war IIT. 

I do not believe that a stronger U. N. would endanger the United States 
or the American way of life or would be inconsistent with the ideas or ideals 
upon which our Government was founded, 

On the contrary we in the United States have the greatest stake in the 
success of the United Nations. We have the greatest responsibility for making 
it work. Our own history points the way, for we are a Nation which has 
dreamed great dreams and made them come true. We formed the first Federal 
Union, uniting for freedom, for mutual helpfulness, and for peace. 

Nearly all who believe in the U. N. believe that it should be strengthened 
if only the “proper amendments” can be proposed and agreed upon. I submit 
that there is at least some hope of agreement, but that even without agreement 
a review conference would help revive the hopes with which the U. N. was 
formed. 

If amendments can be agreed upon they cannot take effect unless and until 
ratified by the United States Senate, and by other nations according to their 
respective constitutional processes. 
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If no amendments can be agreed upon at this first review conference, at least 
experience will have been gained, needs clarified, and points of agreement and 
disagreement cleared. 

United States leadership for a review conference should at least help reaffirm 
our faith and that of our allies, that in spite of our present necessary race for 
military power, our goal is still a world of peace and justice under a U. N. 
strong enough to prevent aggression. 





STATEMENT OF MartTHA M. FunRER, HOUSEWIFE 


1. Are we as American citizens satisfied with the United Nations? No. 

(a) It is suffering from moral anemia and emotional starvation. This shall 
be our first consideration in a revision of the charter. The preamble shall state, 
“God, the Creator of the human race”’—consequently, our duties and obligations 
to our fellow man. 

(b) The atrocities to which we have closed our eyes and ears for the past 9 
years, i. e., imprisonment of individuals and enslavement of nations, shall be 
exposed and corrected. 

Article 6, chapter 11, shall read ‘‘shall be expelled.” 

(c) Immoral compromises shall cease. Any nation who is an aggressor shall 
be so declared, shall be penalized even to expulsion. 

(d@) The Security Council nations have a status above the law; 
remedied. 

(e) Red China shall not be given recognition, but free nations, i. e., Spain, 
Switzerland, Ireland, Austria, Western Germany, shall be admitted. 

2. Should we as a Nation withdraw from the United Nations? No. 

The unity of the human race under God is not broken by geographical dis- 
tance or by diversity of civilization, culture, and economy; consequently, our 
obligation to our fellow man. 

(a) Inalienable rights of man shall be respected in every country. 

(b) The Constitution of the United States shall not be abrogated. 

(c) We shall retain the veto until such time as the federation is on a sound 
moral basis. 

(d@) We shall remain a federation of nations, not a world government domi- 
nated by a foreign power. 

(e) The propaganda organizations such as UNESCO shall be deleted. 


this shall be 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. CARL W. McCMURRAY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN PENWOMEN 


As State president of the National League of American Penwomen, I speak 
for certain members of the Marion and Asheville branches and for individual 
citizens of Marion. 

Senator William E. Jenner has recently said, “The United Nations Charter 
contains the seeds of power to deprive our States of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, guaranteed by the Constitution. We have a well-organized political- 
action group in this country, determined to destroy our Constitution and estab- 
lish a one-party state, a movement which ignores reasonableness and boasts of 
its determination to destroy, which ignores morality and boasts of its clever- 
ness in outwitting its opponents by abandoning all scruples.” (It Can Happen 
Here, by Hon. William E. Jenner, February 23, 1954, pp. 10, 5, 6, respectively.) 

The United Nations Charter became a ratified treaty by our United States 
Senate after 4 days of actual deliberations, without opportunity being given to 
the public to study it. According to our Constitution, a ratified treaty becomes 
“the supreme law of the land”; therefore, ratified revisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter will also become “supreme law of the land.” 

We believe that the United Nations organization should maintain its original 
purpose as a forum for discussing world problems and that article 2, paragraph 
7, which states: “Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestie 
jurisdiction of any state * * *” should be strictly enforced, and should be ex- 
panded to include the words “no treaty, agreement, resolution, or recommenda- 
tion shall authorize the United Nations to exercise any authority with respect 
to matters which are essentially domestic in character.” 
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We urge that no part of the United Nations Charter, or the affiliated agencies 
of the United Nations, shall affect the internal and domestic affairs of the United 
States; or shall supersede any provision of the Constitution of the United States ; 
or, shall have any power to enact laws to control and regulate education, com- 
merce, public health, civil and States rights, communications, public power, taxa- 
tion, armed services, economy, religion, the freedom of American citizens, or any 
other form of the American way of life contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and that no stipulation in the United Nations 
Charter shall, at any time, become internal law in the United States through 
treaty or executive agreement. 

Inasmuch as we are citizens of the United States and not world citizens; and 
inasmuch as we pledge allegiance only to the United States of America; and 
inasmuch as no people have voted for delegates to represent them in the United 
Nations organization, we urge that the third word in the charter be changed from 
“peoples” to “nations.” 

We urge further that the United Nations be continued as a voluntary organiza 
tion of sovereign nations, any of whom may withdraw after due notice is given 
and after fulfilling their obligations, and that it have only those powers granted 
to it in the limitation contained in article 2 (7); that UNESCO be abolished; 
that violators of the United Nations Charter be expelled by two-thirds vote of 
the General Assembly and by vote of 7 members of the Security Council 
(art. 6) ; that the expenses be borne more equitably by member nations, with no 
nation burdened by more than 25 percent of the total budget of the United Nations 
and its collective affiliated agencies (art. 17 (2)); that the decisions of the 
General Assembly include questions of jurisdictional disputes only in accordance 
with article 2 (7) ; that articles 55 and 56 have no jurisdiction over domestic laws 
of a country; that the Secretary General discharge any employee of the United 
Nations whose activities make him ineligible and undesirable for employment by 
his own government (art. 100 (1)): that the veto power be retained in the 
Security Council; that under no circumstances shall the United Nations organiza- 
tion be turned into a world government organization, or limited world govern- 
ment, which would give the United Nations the power to tax, to enact world law, 
to provide an international army or police force, or to permit a change in the rule 
of sovereign equality allowing each U. N. member nation 1 vote, or to estab- 
lish a world court in which individuals might be tried; and that no nation be 
allowed to hold permanent chairmanships of committees such as was agreed to 
in 1945 that Communist Russia should have a permanent chairmanship of the 
Military Staff Committee. 

It has been well said that peace is “not the way of the planned economy, or 
welfare state, which are names for forced labor and forced sharing. Instead, 
peace comes as human beings learn to respect each others rights and ask of one 
another only what each wants to give. This is the way of free enterprise and 
voluntary cooperation or, more simply, of freedom” (Christian Economics, Orval 
Watts, May 4, 1954, p. 4). 

Strengthening the United Nations Charter into a world government organiza- 
tion could destroy our Bill of Rights, our freedom of ownership of property, free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of the press, and freedom of religion. We strongly 
oppose any such world organization. 

The United Nations can serve humanity by maintaining its status of an assem- 
bly of nations.for improving international relations with the purpose of world 
peace for all mankind, but it can cause war through forced membership of nations 
with diverse philosophies, customs, ideologies, and religions, especially when 
individual rights in the respective country are violated. No governing body out- 
side the United States should have the power to legislate rules contrary to our 
own Constitution without the people of the United States voting on those laws. 





STATEMENT OF EpWIN MCNEILL POTEAT 


Events of the past year have underscored the deep concern of the free world 
for an agency that can bring into world affairs the authority necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of a law-abiding community of nations. 

Growing cynicism concerning the efficacy of the United Nations and the delib- 
erate efforts of some to destroy it altogether or neutralize its influence must be 
counteracted by a realistic and dynamic revision of its charter that will not only 
greatly increase its usefulness but also enhance its diminishing prestige. 
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It seems to me that at this time the concern of the peace-hungry millions of 
the earth should be answered by an effort to reexamine the structure and func- 
tions of U. N. to the end that the momentum developing in the direction of global 
war shall be arrested, and a powerful international institution for the mainte 
nance of peace and the lifting of the level of life for all the people of the world 
be made our primary concern. 





STATEMENT OF MISS EVELYN E. Storey, STATE CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLuss, INC. 


The need is great for more study and experience with foreign peoples. Until 
we understand the problems they face daily we must not force our opinions on 
them. This seems to be the only way we will ever have a permanent peace. 

Also, we depend on other nations for so many of our foods and supplies. We 
must consider this in our human relations with them. 

We need a power of inspection of arms of all nations to prevent war. 

The moral rearmament idea works with individuals—I feel sure it is a sound 
working basis for permanent world peace. 

This is an atomic age, and we must prevent aggression if we have to set up an 
international world law and some form of U. N. police to enforce this law. We 
appreciate what the United Nations has done and is trying to do—but we believe 
it to be inadequate now. It lacks teeth. 

Something drastic should be done to restrain Russian leaders. Do not believe 
the Russian people want war. However, they should be restrained from voting 
“No.” 

Communism and Communists must be eliminated, at least in our own United 
States. 

We must straighten out the tangle now existing in Indochina. 

All these could be handled more effectively through the U. N. than any other 
plan. 





STATEMENT ON REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS CHARTER, | Vorers U. S. A., 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


We have long felt that it is presumptuous for anyone other than a lawyer 
versed in the intricacies of international law to discuss the technicalities of any 
change in the U. N. Charter, in fact to discuss the charter itself and its impact 
upon our American traditions, except in the most general way. 

However, since every citizen has a concept of what is meant by national 
sovereignty, domestic or internal law, and the United States Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, we venture a few comments. 

In a recent Supreme Court decision, there are these words: “The N. N. Charter 
represents a moral commitment of foremost importance and we (the Court) 
must not permit the spirit of our pledge to be compromised or disparaged in 
either our domestic or foreign affairs.” 

Under the power of the charter President Truman sent 300,000 American troops 
to fight in Korea. An armistice has been signed since with North Korea and 
Soviet China, and we are not discussing at Geneva permanent terms of peace. 
At no time since the onset of the Korean war has the President of the United 
States acted in the conduct of the war in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, except as it has been superseded by our ratification of the U. N. 
Charter. He did not consult the Congress of the United States for its authority 
to commit United States Armed Forces to war, as the Constitution expressly pro- 
vides. The Korean armistice has not been submitted to the United States Senate 
for approval. 

The question of the defense of Indochina is now before the American people. 
Great Britain has announced that she will not participate in its defense. Yet, 
technically, upon a favorable vote of the U. N. Seeurity Council, both Great 
Britain and the United States could be ordered under article 43 of the U. N. 
Charter (which both Nations have ratified) to furnish those troops that were 
deemed necessary by the U. N. Military Staff of the Security Council (arts. 46 
and 47 of the U. N. Charter). Our only method of refusal to follow such orders 
would be by the exercise of the veto. 
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VETO 


Article 27 of the U. N. Charter, which regulates voting in the Security Council, 
probably has aroused more controversy and inspired more demands for charter 
revision than any other provision. It is required under article 27 that certain 
decisions be made only with the unanimous concurrence of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. By voting against a resolution, other than 
on a question defined as “procedural,” any one of the 5 permanent members of the 
Security Council—the United States, the United Kingdom, France, China, or 
the Soviet Union—can block or veto a decision even though it might be approved 
by an overwhelming majority of the 11-nation council. 

In the language of the Subcommittee on the U. N. Charter of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, on February 19, 1954: 

“Two major approaches to dealing with the issue of the veto lie beyond the 
scope of this study. One of these suggests that the solution lies in a general 
amelioration of the relations between the Soviet Union and the other permanent 
members of the Security Council so that there will be fewer occasions of dis- 
agreement in which the veto is likely to be invoked. 

“Proponents of this solution say that the veto is not the disease which im- 
pairs the effectiveness of the United Nations. The veto, it is contended, is 
merely a symptom of the split between the Soviet bloe on the one hand and the 
United States and the other great powers on the other * * *. It is obvious that 
the veto would not be as serious a problem as it is if the Soviet Union and the 
other great powers had harmonious relations, shared common international 
aims, and agreed on the methods which should be used to attain these aims. 

“The other major approach to the problem of the veto involves the forming of 
a new United Nations without the Soviet Union. This course was suggested by 
former President Hoover in April 1950. Said the former President: ‘The Krem- 
lin has reduced the U. N. to a propaganda forum for the smearing of free peoples. 
It has been defeated as a preservative of peace and good will. * * * We suggest 
that the U. N. should be reorganized without the Communist nations in it. If 
that is impractical, then a definite new united front should be organized of those 
peoples who disavow communism, who stand for morals and religion, and who 

ve freedom * * This is a proposal to redeem the concept of the United 
Nations to the high purpose for which it is created.’ ” 

We favor Mr. Hoover's approach, that is to say, that we believe the Senate 
of the United States should seriously examine the idea of withdrawing from the 
United Nations, rescinding our ratification in June 1945, and reorganizing a 
world confederacy of the free nations. 

We believe further, that even in such a confederacy, the veto power should 
be retained. Retention of the veto power is synonymous with retention of na- 
tional sovereignty, at least insofar as control of our Armed Forces and our 
veapons of self-defense is concerned. 

It is realized, of course, that no nation today is possessed of an absolute na- 
tional sovereignty. Treaties exist, too numerous to cite here, limiting or abridg- 
ng the freedom of action of all nations in many spheres, such as civil aeronau- 
al rights, marine rights, trade rights, travel rights, customs and currency 
rights, ete 

The imnortant point to remember here is that these multitudinous treaties 
were written and are mostly honored, because a genuine need for them existed, 
and a genuine will to carry out the terms of these treaties existed as among the 
contracting parties. 

International law. as has all law, has arisen as a result of trial and error, wars, 
disputes, and the satisfactory and equitable settlement of disputes, over a pe- 
riod of thousands of years. 

One professor of international law said in effect that international law was 
what the nation with the most battleships said it was. He was saying gracefully 
what historians put more baldly—that the nation or alliance with the most 
power controls the situation, as we have observed with the Pax Romana and the 
Pax Britannica—the Roman peace and the British neace—the first lasting for 
several hundred years, and the second for just over 200 vears. 

The issue of the veto is highlighted by the fact that for the first time in man’s 
history, the peoples and nations of the world have divided themselves into 2 
greater power blocs, with no real neutrals, and that the international aims and 
objectives of these 2 great power blocs are almost diametrically opposed. 

The point will be made by some that there are those who call themselves 
neutrals, but on analysis, it will be seen that they are not, either from a moral 
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or power political standpoint. India, for instance, is not a neutral. She is a 
military and economic ineffective, and morally, deep with the Soviet Socialist 
camp. She has developed the “statist” approach in her lengthy constitution, 
indicating that her moral concept of the solution of man’s problems is similar to 
that of the Soviet Union, i. e., that the state is responsible for and controls the 
individual. A similar point could be made in regard to Indonesia, a state of 
enormous economic potential. 

The importance of the retention of the veto becomes apparent when an analysis 
is made of the powers who adhere to concepts similar to our own. They include, 
roughly, West Germany, Turkey, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa, and some of the Central and South American 
Republics. They also include the Republic of China on Formosa. It becomes 
immediately apparent that the existing states who adhere to the concept of 
individual liberties, free enterprise, and competitive development contain only a 
minority of the world’s population, and own only a minority of the world's basic 
raw resources. 

If the veto were abolished, these latter powers could conceivably be ordered by 
a world organization to take part in activities leading to their own dissolution 
and destruction. We believe, therefore, on the subject of the veto power, that it 
should be retained in the United Nations, or in any other type of confederacy of 
nations into which we might enter. 


AGENCIES 


We believe, secondly, that the United States should not ratify either the pro- 
posed U. N. Human Rights Charter, or the Genocide Treaty, in their present 
form, since they both contain provisions that invade our Bill of Rights, and sub- 
tract from the liberties that we now possess as citizens of the United States. 
These two treaties are the products of the U. N. Economie and Social Council, 
and are plainly indicative of the “statist” concepts held by the majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLES 


The United States Senate should review articles 55, 56, and 57 of the present 
U. N. Charter, with a view to either their modification or rescission. Their lan- 
guage is as follows: 

“With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

“(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development ; 

“(b) Solutions of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international cultural and educational cooperation ; and 

“(c¢) Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” a 

Article 56: All members pledge themselves to take point and separate action 
in cooperation with the organization for the achievement of the purposes set 
forth in article 55. This article is an admonitory and enforcing clause, com 
manding this signatory nation to take the actions and remedies outlined in 
article 55. Under this article, which now supersedes our Constitution, the 
United States is already committed to enact legislation insuring full employ 
ment, to assume Federal responsibility for health, housing, ete. 

Legislation embracing these ideas has been repeatedly voted down by the 
representatives of the American people in the Senate and House. Yet under 
these two articles, 55 and 56 of the U. N. Charter, the United States has pledged 
to do what Congress has on many occasions refused to do 

The full employment bill, debated some years ago, brought out the fact that 
if the Federal Government was to assume responsibility for furnishing full 
employment, it would also have to assume the right to dictate the terms of 
employment. Confronted with this fact, the representatives of the American 
people rejected this bill. 

The U. N. Human Rights Charter, produced by the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council, contains clear invasions and abrogations of our existing rights, and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has rightly refused to act upon the 
proposed treaty. 
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Yet as long as articles 55 and 56 remain in the U. N. Charter in their present 
form, we shall be presented again and again with proposed treaties, written 
by the Socialist majority in the United Nations, leaving us in the position of 
repudiating this section of the U. N. Charter. And also, we might say, leaving 
us in the position where the Soviet Union constantly propagandizes against us 
in the U. N. debates by pointing out that we have not implemented the charter 
as we promised to do. 

For evidence in this matter of the human rights treaty, we point to articles 
13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 25, 24, 25, 26, 28, ete. They may be found in Department 
of State Publication 4807, International Organization and Conference Series 
III, 74, released July 1951. 

Article 57 reads as follows: “1. The various specialized agencies, established 
by intergovernmental agreement and having wide international responsibilities, 
as defined in their basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields, shall be brought into relationship with the U. N. in 
accordance with the provisions of article 68. 2. Such agencies thus brought 
into relationship with the U. N. are hereinafter referred to as specialized 
agencies 

There are some authorities in constitutional law who believe that the specialized 
agencies mentioned in this article are the embryonic world cabinet agencies. The 
scope of their activities is vast. They deal with labor law, such as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, commercial and military aviation rights, trade 
treaties, and about every phase of human endeavor 

So long as the General Assembly recommendations do not become law, the 
activities of the specialized agencies, or world cabinet departments, may be 
checked by our existing constitutional processes. Our suggestions, of course, are 
based upon the assumption that American citizens, who may change our Constitu- 
tion at will by the exercise of a universal franchise, desire to retain the rights 
they possess today under our Constitution. 

Again, article 6, chapter II of the charter reads: “A member of the United Na- 
tions which has persistently violated the principles contained in the present 
charter may be expelled from the organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.” The wording “may be expelled” should 
be changed to “shall be expelled,” and it should be by majority vote of the General 
Assembly, where no veto exists. 

Article 100 (1) of the U. N. Charter specifically forbids employees from receiv- 
ing orders from any authority external to the U. N. This should outlaw Com- 
munist employees from non-Red nations, who accept instructions from Moscow. A 
provision should be added to article 100 calling for judicial review of cases of 
Communist employees from non-Soviet nations, and for their automatic dismissal 
from their positions if the charge is proved. 

Article 2, paragraphs 4 and 5: “All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 

“All members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present charter, and shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action.” Soviet Russia has breached both of these provisions, and 
her satellites, Poland and Czechoslovakia, have breached paragraphs 4 and 5. 

Any nation declared an “aggressor” by the U. N. should be duly penalized. If it 
refuses to accept the penalty, it should be expelled. 

The right to expel offending nations should reside in the General Assembly, and 
not in the Security Council, where the Soviet Union has a veto, since under the 
existing charter she can veto any attempts to punish either herself or her satellites 
for breaches of the peace. 

CHECKS 


Provisions should be added to the charter so that an impartial investigation 
may be made by some neutral body such as the International Red Cross, of cases 
where individuals are imprisoned and tortured for no other reason than their 
religion or their status as property owners. If such a neutral body finds that the 
charges are thus an infringement of the purposes and principles of the charter as 
set forth in chapter I, articles 1 and 2, then the offending nation shall be penalized, 
and warned to desist from such practices. 

The most radical approach to amendment of the U. N. Charter consists of 
rescinding all parts of the charter dealing with economic and social matters, 
and leaving it as an organ strictly for the maintenance of peace and security. 
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The opposition of the American Bar Association to the various efforts by 
the U. N. Economie and Social Council to write treaties regarding genocide or 
human rights, has hitherto been based upon the conclusion by the American bar 
that these proposed treaties constitute an attempt to write domestic law in the 
United States by the treaty route. 

No technically legal opposition has arisen to the acts of the United Nations 
dealing solely with security matters, such as the U. N. war in Korea, ete. 

It must be faced conclusively that the social and political concepts embraced 
by a majority of the nations constituting the United Nations have been repudi- 
ated by the Congress of the United States on a number of occasions. If the 
United States is not to be put in the position of constantly refusing to ratify 
treaties designed by the majority of the United Nations, and recommended 
by the General Assembly, it would be well to consider the question of rescis- 
sion of those parts of the U. N. Charter dealing with economic and social 
matters. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In this purview, it is our belief that the majority of the peoples of the na- 
tions now members of the United Nations are not yet ready to accept a world 
government, even of the most limited sort. This is certainly true of the Soviet 
Union and her satellite friends, the British Commonwealth, France, and the 
South American Republics. 

Japan and Germany, who have not yet been admitted to membership, 9 years 
after the charter was initiated among the nations of the world, certainly have 
shown no signs in recent months of pressing for admission. India and Indo- 
nesia, although members, have failed to participate in the U. N. police action 
in Korea, and have given other indications that they are unwilling now to 
give up the national sovereignty they so recently won. They seem willing to 
accept the Socialist concepts of the U. N. majority in regard to their internal 
or domestic law, but are manifestly unwilling to participate in U. N. military 
actions. 

The United States, Turkey, and the Philippines are thus almost unique in 
their attitudes toward the economic, social, and military objectives of the 
United Nations. They constitute such a small minority of the world’s people 
and resources, that it would be practically impossible for them to influence 
the trend of world developments at this particular point of history. 

The point here is that it is more moral for a nation to undertake only what 
it actually expects to carry out, and that it is futile and misleading to be legally 
bound by provisions that its own congress is unable to ratify. We signed the 
U. N. Charter after what apparently was an incomplete study of its implica- 
tions, and many members of the United States Senate now find that there is 
no disposition on the part of the people of the United States to accept the 
social, economic, or even military dictates of the United Nations. 


MILITARY 


Few Americans have grasped the fact that the Soviet Chief of Staff, and 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Soviet satellite nations serve on the U. N. Military 
Staff Committee. The following articles deal with the U. N. Military Staff Com- 
mittee: 

Article 46: Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist 
the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of international peace and security, the em- 
ployment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of arm- 
aments and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives * * * 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council. Questions relating to the command of such forces shall 
be worked out subsequently. 

Under these articles, it is clear that all directives of the U. N. command in any 
war—whether it be Korea, or Indochina, or wherever else the U. N. may decide to 
fight, are available to Soviet representatives under the provisions of the U. N. 
Charter. In order to keep secret any directives, should the United States and 
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any or several of our U. N. allies decide to resist aggression under the aegis of 
the United Nations, we should be in the position of breaching the charter if we 
did not reveal our plans to the Soviets or their allies. This is an absurd position 
for any military command, i. e., to be legally obligated to reveal to an enemy its 
plans and directives. 

So long as the present mood of hostility exists between the United States, and 
its allies and friends in the United Nations, and the Soviet Union and its friends 
and allies, the entire subject of the Military Staff Committee and its dutes should 
be reexamined. 

For instance, the United States could not go to the defense of Indochina, even 
if it were invaded during the next 6 months by Soviet China, since the Soviet 
Union could veto any U. N. intervention in the Security Council. The same 
would be true if France called on the United Nations to help her to solve the 
problem of Indochina. 

Action taken to save Indochina from Communist aggression would have to be 
taken either individually, or in conjunction with the ANZUS pact or the forth- 
coming South-East Asia or Pacific pact. It is interesting to note that both 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Philippines called for the formation of a Pacific alli- 
ance in the spring of 1949, and were ignored by the then United States Govern- 
ment. Had this pact been in effect, as the NATO treaty was, the situation in 
Korea and Indochina would probably not have arisen. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, in the present state of international tension and mistrust, I be- 
lieve it is imperative to retain an absolute veto in all spheres of action, whether 
in the existing U. N. Charter, or in a confederation to be composed of the true 
democratic republics. 

In the pre-Geneva talks, it was amply demonstrated how important it is for the 
United States to retain freedom of action regarding the use of our Armed Forces, 
our atomic and hydrogen weapons, and any other weapons of offense or defense 
that we may possess. Our national security demands that we retain the right 
fend ourselves and our strategic interests until the remaining member na- 
tions of the United Nations are more thoroughly convinced than they are at pres- 
ent of the importance of collective security, and of taking action against con- 
tinual aggressor nations. 

If Soviet Russia persists in vetoing the application for membership of such 
nations as Italy, Japan, Ireland, Portugal, ete., she must of course assume the 
onus before the world for her course of action. We should not risk any subtrac- 
tion from our veto power in order to admit member nations who are today doing 
nothing in their own behalf to gain admission, and who may be forming new power 
blocks or regional alliances more in keeping with their traditions, and their eco- 
nomic and military capabilities. 

In 1965 we shall have another opportunty to observe the functioning of the 
United Nations as an agent of collective security. That should give us ample 
time to risk our national sovereignty in the hands of nations who have up to this 
date, demonstrated their determination only to defend whatever national in- 
terests they consider paramount at the moment. 


to d 


CHAPEL Hitz, N. C., May 14, 1954. 

I wish to go on record, at the Greensboro hearings on United Nations Charter 
review, as favoring and urging such a review. 

I favor (a) A charter amendment to include all nations of the world in the 
United Nations; (0) giving to the General Assembly the principal power now 
held by the Security Council; (¢c) reorganization of the General Assembly on the 
basis of population; (d) ending the veto power of big nations. 

Thus strengthening the Charter of the United Nations would enable this body 
to enact and enforce world law against war and aggression through disarmament. 

The United Nations, mankind’s greatest united effort toward implementation of 
the Sermon on the Mount, could, indeed, and in truth, be the fulfillment of 
Christ’s promise of peace on earth. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EpNA MILLIKEN LASLEY. 
Mrs. John W. Lasley, Jr. 
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CLOSING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHatrman. Now, I want to address myself in the next 6 minutes 
to saying something to you, Mr. Mayor, and to the fine people of this 
community, because at 4 o’clock the hearing will be completed. 

We have had evidence today that the American people are no longer 
content to leave foreign policy simply to the consideration of the 
experts, and that they “know that the United Nations i s part of our 
foreign polic, y. Why isthis? It must be because we are living in an 
age that is so different from what we have lived in before. 

When I ran for the Senate of the United States in 1939, my State 
of Wisconsin was absolutely immune from attack. Now we are only 
4 or 5 hours away by fast plane from Soviet bases in Siberia and the 
bombs over the Circle route. 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Wiley and I flew down to Panama in 8 hours: 
that day or the next day, I have forgotten which, a man crossed the 
continent from the Pacific to the Atlantie in less than 4 hours: and a 
month or so before a man crossed the Atlantic in a little over 4 hours, 

We have the A-bomb and the H-bomb. This little world of ours 
has been shrunken by the ingenuity of man, and man’s ingenuity must, 
under the guid: ance of God Almig rhty V5 find the answers so we can main 
tain peace. 

You peop le of a gas have sho wh th: at you are developing al 
expertness and, 1 think, that is a wonderful thing, in evaluating the 
changed world in which we live. 


Now, there is not any question but that the strength of this Nation 
depends upon the great spiritual qu ilities which we possess. If we 
have the qualities of the spirit, we will have, someone has said, the 
commonsense to do that which is necessary to preserve the values that 


we have developed through the years. 

We have been prec ipiti ated into the leadership in this world, and 
we have to sit down and demonstrate now that leadership, day by day. 
Do not get the idea that leade ‘rship is found s mply in W ashington. 
A leader is one to whom others look in time of crisis. A leader is one 
who keeps his feet on the ground when crises arise, but keeps his head 
working straight. 

Now, we are in a serious world with serious conditions all about us, 
but who wants to live where there are no problems? Every one of us 
lias been called to a high purpose, to live our lives so that we can hand 
on to generations that are to come those values that have been handed 
to us, and may we hand them on not impaired, but strengthened. 

I am deeply pleased with the depth and the breadth of understand- 
ing that has been demonstrated here today. The Good Book says 
that without vision the people perish, and what is vision? Well, the 
first ingredient of vision is fearlessness. If we fear or doubt we just 
incapacitate ourselves. If we feel that we are sustained by a force 
outside ourselves, we have the basis for reaching up and getting 
understanding. 

You have demonstrated some of that today. If I may add one more 
thought, 1 am deeply pleased with the demonstration of the friendli 
ness and democracy in action, if you please, that is here today. 

After all, you and I have the proudest thing in the world, and that 
is American citizenship. In the days of Paul, he said he was a Roman 
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born, speaking of that citizenship. 


That was nothing compared to 
what 


you and I have because we are born Americans or have been 
smart enough to come to this country. 


We have had many viewpoints presented, and I was enlightened by 


all of them. 


J 


am leaving here, as I know the members of my staff are, enriched 


and better for having ager! pee praca sepia 


as I say, 


I want to thank you all, and we are going on back to Washington, 


enriched by having participated with you in a feast 
‘ason as well as by having experienced your fine hospitality. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 
(Whereupon, at 4 p.1 


of 


n., the committee adjourned. ) 
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